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FULL-FLEDGED. 


(Une barbe de jeune dieu.) . 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Is all discovery made? 
Is the hand of conquest stayed ? 
Are all the heroes dead, all epics told? 
Is Fame’s grand tower no more 
On any hight or shore? 
Is the bard’s excalibur worn thin and dull and 
old? 


O, for a sweet, strange waft— 
A thrilling, hopeful draught 
From a land where no man’s feet were ever set ; 
Where nameless wild-birds sing, 
And the woods and everything 
With fragrant, honey-flavored dews are wet! 


We build our ships in vain, 
If no new shores we gain! 

Though back and forth we track that Genoese 
Who found fresh, wholesome room 
For Freedom’s root and bloom, 

Yet shall we long to sail the unknown seas ! 


Where shall I lay my head? 
What grass shall be my bed? 

What holy, unsullied grove shall shadow me? 
Somewhere, somewhere I know, 
Untasted fountains flow 

And winds blow off an undiscovered sea! 


The clarion is whist ; 
No knight rides down the list ; 
High courage is but dust on rusted shields ; 
Where grandest deeds were done, 
Most glorious battles won, 
Dull peasants plow in poor and arid fields. 


Old Homer and old wine, 

And Shakespeare the divine, 
And women for whose sake the world was 

changed— 

All these are of the past ; 

Romance has breathed her last; 
Genius, with lamp and lyre, through every grove 

has ranged. 


The jaded worshipers, 
The priests and followers 
Of the high God, no fresh gift-offerings bring 
From full-fed flocks and herds, 
But, mumbling unmeaning words, 
Burn fleshless bones and impotent censers 
swing. 


Love walks not anywhere ; 
Venus, no longer fair, 
Tato some lonely place has crept away ; 
The dryad and the fawn 
And the river gods are gone, . 
And in the woods no more the lusty satyr 
stray. 


But my young limbs are strong, 
My throat thirsts for a song! 
The meanings and the potencies of youth 
Are gathering in my reins 
And throbbing in my veins ; 
1 pant and pine for deep, clean springs of Truth ! 


I will not have the lute, 
Nor that old, worm-bitten flute 
Bequeathed by gods to the dull line of bards. 
Charmed reeds of song there are 
By happy streams afer, 
And I shall cut mine own, despite what demon 
guards ! bal 


a 


Ready, clear-eyed, alert, 
Mine own I shall assert, 

Repeating no men’s manner, no man’s note ; 
But gathering from primal sources 
The pure and subtle forces 

That shall with rarest resonance flood my throat. 








I cannot stand and wait ; 
I have no faith in Fate, 
The sinews of my body, lithe and clean, 
Promise a better turn 
Than all the stars that burn, 
As over Morn’s outmost rosy rim I lean. 


I will not look behind ; 
But down some brisk, sharp wind, 
Exulting, into the future I shall spring, 
Brown-limbed, anointed, free, 
To breast swift floods and see 
What wider view Time’s highest tide shall bring ! 


I shall not tire or fail; 
Strange essence shall exhale 
(Suggestive of life immortal) from my song, 
And all the world shall smile, 
Half-owning for a while 
The influence of the healthful and the strong! 


I shall break every chain, 
To furthest hights attain, 
And drink from wells no face has bent above. 
Oh! from what heavenly place 
Shall leap to my embrace 
The warm embodiment of innocent love? 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 








BY HELEN JAOKSON (H. H.). 


“Tue mill has shut down! Good God, shut 
down !” 
Like cry of a flood or fire, the cry 
Runs swifter than lightning through the town: 
“The mill has shut down! Good God, shut 
down !” 
Men wring their hands, and look at the sky ; 
Women fall fainting ; like dead they lie. 
At the very best they earned but bread. 
With the mill shut down they’d better be dead! 





Last year, with patience, a lessened wage 
They helplessly took ; better than none ; 
More children worked, at tenderer age ; 
Even their mite helped the lessened wage ; 
The babies were left at home, alone. 
’Twas enough to break a heart of stone 
To see how these people worked for bread. 
With the mill shut down they’d better be dead ! 


“The mill has shut down! Good God, shut 
down !” 

It has run at loss this many a day. 

Far worse than flood or fire in the town 

Will be famine, now the mill has shut down. 
But to shut mills down is the only way 
When they run at loss, mill-owners say. 

God help the hands to whom it meant bread ! 

With the mill shut down they’d better be 

dead ! 


COLORADO SpRiInas, Cor. 


THE PATRIARCH NERSES. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 











A GREAT and good man belongs to hu- 

manity, and not to any one special race or 
nation; and when such a man dies itisa 
loss to the whole world. The name of 
the Patriarch Nerses must be well known in 
America to all those who have followed the 
course of events in the East during the last 
ten years, and all such will feel a deep sym- 
pathy with the Armenian nation in the loss 
which it has sustained in his death. Itisa 
loss which the world shares with tLem. 
- He was still a young man, only forty-seven 
years old; but he broke down under the 
burden of the cares and anxieties of his po- 
sition in these troublous times, and died a 
lingering death. 

He was a hero, and ceservedly the idol 
of his nation. He continued to be so to 
the end, a fact as honorable to the Armeni- 
an nation as to himself; for his efforts in 
their behalf had not been crowned with 
success. Qn the contrary, the last years 


and chagrin for the whole nation. But in 
spite of this, Nerses was this year elected, 
unanimously, to the highest office in the 
Armenian Church, that of Catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin. He refused it because the 
Emperor of Russia, in whose dominions 
the Catholicos must live, although very fa- 
vorable to Nerses personally, insisted upon 
curtailing the ancient privileges of the 
Church in Russia. 

The life of Nerses was a very remarkable 
one. He was born of very poor parents, in 
Hasskuei, a suburb of Constantinople; but 
he early attracted the attention of a man 
whose name is familiar to those who have 
read the memoirs of Dr. Goodell, Der Ki- 
vork, the enlightened and pious priest of 
the quarter. This good priest guve him all 
the education that he ever received, and 
sent him, when he was only sixteen years 
old, to be a teacher at Adrianople. He so 
distinguished himself in this place that he 
was in a few years made a Vartabed, or 
preacher, in which position he set the ex- 
ample of an entirely new style of preach- 
ing in the ArmenianChurch. He preached 
the Gospel and preached it with eloquence 
and force. 

When it was necessary to find a man to 
go to Zeitun and defend the rights of the 
Armenians there, who had been in open re- 
bellion against the Turks, he was selected 
for this most difficult and dangerous mis- 
sion. Before his return he was ordained a 
Bishop by the Patriarch of Sis, and no 
sooner was he back again than he was sent 
on an equally difficult mission to Russia. 
A similar mission to Egypt gave him the 
opportunity to interest Nubar Pacha, the 
Armenian Minister of the Khédive, in the 
education of his people in Constantinople, 
and he returned with the means of found- 
ing a superior school for Armenians at Hass- 
kuei, which flourished under his super- 
vision until its endowment was lost by the 
bankruptcy of the Turkish Government, in 
whose funds it was invested. 

He was after this made Bishop of Nico- 
media, and finally Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, when he was only thirty-six years of 
age. It was during the last years of the 
reign of the unfortunate Abd-ul-Aziz, when 
it was apparent to all that serious political 
changes were at hand. Through all the 
different circumstances of the stormy years 
that followed, he guided the affairs.of the 
Armenian nation with a fearlessness and 
skill which commanded the admiration of 
Europe and secured an article in the treaty 
of St. Stephanos, as well as that of Berlin, 
binding the Turkish Government to estab- 
lish a just government in Armenia, which 
should give full and equal rights to the Chrie- 
tians. The Sixty-first Article of the treaty 
of Berlin was his work. He was guilty of 
no treason. He never incited his people to 
rebellion. He appealed simply to the sym- 
pathy and justice of Europe; and he did it 
so boldly and so nobly that Europe listened 
to him. This article of the treaty has never 
been executed by the Turks. On the con- 
trary, the Armenians have been made to 
feel their wrongs more than ever. They 
are even forbidden to cal] their country Ar- 
menia. The Patriarch, at the close of the 
war, found himself more powerless than 
ever to defend his people. It was not his 
fault, and his people loved and trusted him 
still; but it broke his heart, and finally 
caused his death. He agafn and again re- 
signed his place, but his resignation was 





not accepted, and he died in office. Had 
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the treaty of Berlin, they would have found 
him a faithful and loyal subject, and they 
would have now the sympathy of the Ar- 
menians, As it is, they have exasperated the 
nation, and have left an open door for 
Russia to enter whenever she sees fit. 

Still the Sultan seems at last to have felt 
that it was worth his while to try to eoncil- 
iate the Patriarch, and, during the last year, 
he has honored him with no little atten- 
tion. These advances were received by 
the Patriarch as a loyal subject always re- 
ceives the favors of his sovereign, and in 
the last paper that he ever wrote he de- 
clares that he never ceases to pray for his 
welfare. But I think it was his feel- 
ing that there had been no real change in 
the spirit of the Government in its dealings 
with his people. He had but little hope for 
the immediate future. He cared nothing 
for the personal honors and favors that he 
received. 

The Patriarch Nerses was not simply a 
skillful politician and a patriarch. He was 
practically, though not nominally, at the 
head of a great Christian Church, the oldest 
national Church in the world, and, unlike 
many great prelates, he was a truly Chris- 
tian man, with broad and generous sym- 
pathy with the Christian world. He de- 
sired to promote the intellectual and spirit- 
ual welfare of the Armenians, as well as to 
defend their political rights. He was a 
warm friend of Robert College, and never 
failed to give it bis sympathy and support. 
Like his early friend and patron, Der Kivork, 
who still lives—an old man of eighty-five— 
to mourn his loss, he tried to serve God, as 
well as his nation, and he welcomed the aid 
of those who looked upon Chiistianity as a 
living spiritual faith, even though they 
might not belong to the Church of which he 
was the head. 

Few men in the East during these last 
centuries have made such a record as bis. 
A whole-souled patriot, devoted to the good 
of his people; an honest man, who did not 
use his office for his own aggrandizement; 
a warm friend of education; a great prelate, 
with deep Christian sympathy — for other 
Churches; the idol of his people, and 
rising to the highest ratik at an unpre 
cedentedly early age; honored by sov- 
ereigns and ambassadors, yet humble 
and modest in his’ estimation of himself 
and simple in his life—he was a man 
to be honored anywhere in the world, 
not least in such a city as Constantinople. 

He died with his work unfinished, with 
a broken heart; but his example and his 
memory ought to inspire his successors to 
walk in his steps. 
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TWO FUNERALS IN MILAN. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 








Ow the last day of last month there took 
place, in this city, a most imposing funeral 
—that of a wealthy and prominent citizen, 
mueh beloved and honored, [1 Nobile Scip- 
jone Sighele, Senator of the Kingdom, Pro- 
vincial Councilor, and a jurist of the high- 
est repute. The hoary fagade of the old 
church of 8. Francesco e Paulo was pro- 
fusely hung with black and gold, while the 
same pomp of mourning made the interior 
doubly dim and somber. All the Bar of 
Milan, all the municipality, a large Parlia- 
mentary deputation, a battalion with music 
and banners, were present to give dignity 
and impressiveness to the sad occasion. 





After full and costly religious rites, the 
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splendid coffin, richly palled, was taken 
from the midst of a serried body-guard of 
tall tapers, and placed upon a stately hearse, 
to adorn which: scores of ostriches had 
rendered up their plumage, and scores of 
gardens and conservatories their choicest 
blooms, and to the sound of mournful 
music and the measured tramp of soldiers 
the ‘‘egregio magistrato” was borne to his 
last rest in the Cimitero Monumentale, the 
beautiful Campo Santo of Milan. 


The sight of all this ‘‘ pomp and circum- 
stance,” civil and religious, judicial and 
military, reminded me most vividly of 
funeral rites of a very different kind, which 
I witnessed here, in the early part of last 
September. The obsequies I refer to were 
those of a distinguished Italian painter, 
Gottardo Valentini, who died of cerebral 
paralysis, very suddenly, and while, though 
considerably past middle life, he seemed in 
the fullness of his strength and rare manly 
beauty. He, also, was greatly loved and 
respected; but his obsequies were simple, 
quiet, inexpensive, and, some would say, 
paganish in character; for the deceased 
artist had been a member of the ‘ Societd 
Italiane di Cremazione,” and the funeral I 
witnessed on that memorable Sabbath 
morning was called a cremation. At 
Milan is the European center, or head of 
the rapidly increasing associations for the 
re-establishment of the old mode of dispos- 
ing of that which this people poetically call 
the salma, or burden of the mortal ‘‘ putting 
en immortality,” and passing beyond. The 
right to this rite is thoroughly established 
here by municipal authority and Royal 
Letters Patent, and cremations no longer 
cause avy special wonder or horror or pub- 
lic excitement. The Crematory, attached 
to the Cemetery, is an established institu- 
tion, supported by many se¢ientists and 
even philanthropists, and by considerable 
wealth and social influence. The first 
Italian cremation of modern times did not, 
however, take place at Milan, but at 
Florence, where, in 1870, the body of 
a young Indian Prince was incinerated 
by the primitive open-air process, occupy- 
ing about seven hours. There is in the 
Cascini a monument to the memory of this 
prince, surmounted by a beautiful bust, col- 
ored like life. This Hindu mode of an- 
ticiputing decay by swift destruction, or 
elemental transmutation, this burying of the 
perishable visible in the eternal invisible, 
set some thinkers, of liberal and _philo- 
eophic tendencies, to considering the ques- 
tion of cremation earnestly, and apart from 
all prejudices and preferences of religion, 
custom, or sentiment. Among its earliest 
advocates as a sanitary and economic re- 
form, was Albert Keller, a wealthy and in- 
telligent Swiss gentleman, residing in Milan. 
It was he who built and presented to the 
Society of Cremation and the Municipality 
of Milan the complete crematory, called 
rather pompously, the ‘‘ Temple of Creme- 
tion,” which now stands at the further ex- 
tremity of the Monumental Cemetery, and 
is not unworthy that beautiful burying- 
place. 

In 1876 the salma of Mr. Keller was cre- 
mated in this, his Tempio, and there his 
ashes are reverently kept. Having visited 
this crematory, and found it not at all 
gloomy or repulsive, but rather attractive 
in its neatness and marble whiteness, cold 
but pure, not magnificent, but certainly 
not inelegant, simple in the extreme, 
but not bold or severe, I grew bold 
enough to think that [ might be able 
to witness a cremation, conducted with 
such decency and delicacy as I was assured 
it would be there. So, hearing of the sud- 
den death of the artist, Valentini, and of 
his will to be cremated, I applied, through 
the American Consul, to the President of 
the Society, the distinguished Doctor 
Machia De Cristoforis, for a card of 
admission, which was courteously granted. 
It was to take place—this heathenish per- 
formance—at the uncanny hour of eight in 
the morning. SolIhad to be up betimes, 
as I had some distance to go. With a sol- 
emn, fearsome feeling, as though I were 
about to witness an execution, I swallowed 
the matutinal coffee and roll, ordered a 
cab, and set off alone, firmly rejecting the 
dutiful, but not persistent offers of my 
daughter, to bear me company. But very 
soon the fresh, dewy air of a most perfect 
morning dispersed my sad thoughis, re. 





stored my courage and gave me an almost 
exultant feeling of life—inexhaustible, un- 
ending, ever-tenewed life—even when the 
signs and symbols of death were all around 
me, as they were when I reached the ceme- 
tery. As I passed though the consecrated 
ground, I noticed some gravediggers, who 
were also light-hearted, and sung at their 
dreadful work, like their prototypes in 
‘‘ Hamlet.” They were in that part of 
‘*God’s acre” set apart for his poor; and 
so close were the graves they were digging, 
or rather opening, that they seemed to be 
preparing one long pit. They had not 
penetrated far, but I felt that they must 
soon disturb some of the tenants of that 
crowded lodging-house of the city’s poor, 
gregarious even in death, and I, thinking 
of all the unseemly promiscuousness and 
nameless horrors of such a place of burial, 
said to myself: ‘* There may be something 
more dreadful than cremation.” 

I had hurried lest I might fail to find a 
place in the Sala of funeral ceremonies ; 
but I met there no crowd; very few indeed 
except the officers of the Society. Among 
the strangers were an English clergyman 
and his wife. Afterward a few artist- 
friends of Signor Valentini came, but no 
member of his family. Relatives almost 
never attend. It were more than the sore 
heart could bear—a second and more 
sharply-painful death parting. The dearer 
the friend, the harder to stand by and see 
carried out his last will and wish. Soon 
after eight o’clock, the salma of the dead 
painter was brought to the Temple, not on 
u stately funeral car, drawn by glossy black 
horses, tossing their plumed heads, as 
though conscious of their dignity as 
‘* first-class funeral animals,” not incased 
in a heavily-plated and satin-lined casket, 
but on a sort of truck, drawn by one of 
the employés of the Society, and in a coffin 
of pine wood, simply painted in black and 
silver. But this rude coffin was almost 
covered with flowers and wreaths, and 
the homely hearse was preceded and fol- 
lowed by deputations of Masons and mem. 
bers of the Society of Cremation. The 
faces of all these, evidently gentlemen of 
intelligence and character, wore an ex- 
pression of profovnd seriousness, even 
sadness, nothing of the cold calm and cal- 
lousness of pagan philosophers; in fact, 
one would hardly have known them from 
bereaved Christians, if they had woru the 
proper insignia of mourning. So that 
funeral cortege, strange as it was to me, 
was not quite lacking in solemnity. In- 
deed, there was something peculiarly im- 
pressive and touching about it. The coffin 
was borne so low that the associates of the 
dead artist seemed protecting him, pressing 
close around him, clinging to him, while 
there was time, before the hour of fiery, 
swift translation. 

The cassa, or case, was borne to the mor- 
tuary chamber, in the rear of the Temple, 
where the body was transferred to a sort of 
iron cradle, and placed in a wooden sar- 
cophagus-shaped receptacle, open at the 
top and head, and moving on rails. After 
a little delay, a screen was removed, and 
this was quietly propelled into the cham- 
ber of cremation, the double door of mar- 
ble and iron, of the forno, or oven, was 
opened, the head of the sarcophagus ad- 
justed to it, and the salma, unseen by all the 
spectators, was quickly moved, in its iron 
cradle, by machinery, into the forno, where 
it rested on a narrow platform of fire-clay. 
Then the beavy doors were closed, and so 
remained for nearly an hour. I was con- 
ducted by one of the officers of the Society 
to the small chamber of the Crematory 
apparecchi, oc preparations from which the 
furnaces are heated. A fireman, having 
filled the mouth of the one in use that day 
with fagots, was just bringing them to a 
blaze, working in an unconcerned, but 
perfectly decorous manner. The small 
wood being very dry, flamed out brightly, 
and set up a remorseless sparkling and 
crackling. Obeying a significant gesture 
of my guide, I drew closer, and looked in; 
aud there, about two feet above the just 
kindled fagots, I saw the head of the 
dead painter lying beyond—a noble, grand 
head, still wearing a veritable crown of 
silver hair. For one moment of indescrib- 
able emotion, I saw it clearly; then two 
fiery jets leaped up and met about it, form- 
ing # halo of flame; then a screen of fire 





and smoke arose and hid it from human 
sight forever. It was cruel, this sudden, 
swift destruction; but surely less cruel 
than the close, coffined darkness, the ‘‘ cold 
obstruction,” the slow, secret, awful process 
of Nature’s undoing of her own marvelous 
work, in prison-like vaults, or ‘‘low i’ the 
earth.” 

Most of the friends and associates of the 
deceased left the Crematory for the time 
required for the incineration; but 1 re- 
mained, fearing that I might not be able, 
if I left, to return in time for the last ob- 
sequies. While waiting, l received much 
information from the officers of the Soci- 
ety. One of them accompanied me to the 
Colombaretti, iu the wings of the Temple, 
large Jloggie, with three sides lined with 
small marble slabs, each of which covers a 
niche, or group of niches, the repositories 
of or for the ashes of the dead. Mine was 
a very cheery guide in that awesome place. 
giving me, in a light, easy way, the his- 
tory of various cremations, whose last re- 
sults were treasured there. In pointing to 
a large white marble slab, handsomely 
decorated and divided into squares, he said: 
‘It is my own family vault,” and smiled. 
‘*This middle niche is to be my place,” he 
added, and smiled again. ‘‘ At the right,” 
he continued, ‘rests all that remains of my 
dear wife [another smile], and down in 
thie corner is the place set apart for the 
sacred ashes of my mother-in-law.” And 
yet once more he smiled, right cheerily; he 
was such a philosopher, this handsome 
cremationist. 

High up on one of the walls I remarked 
an open niche, which, my guide told me, 
was prepared to hold the eixerd of Signor 
Vulentini. I wondered more than I shud- 
dered at the thought that such a stately hu- 
man form could, in less than two hours’ 
time, be so reduced in its grand propor- 
tious as to find ample lodgment in such a 
very pigeon-hole. 

I cannot here describe the Gorini Crema- 
tory apparatus, probably the most perfect 
yet constructed. One important feature is 
the secondary furnace, in passing through 
which the smoke is rendgred perfectly col- 
orless and inodorous, so that, when it issues 
from the tall chimney, it neither taints nor 
clouds the pure morning air. 

When, after ubout an hour, the doors of 
the furnace were opened for a moment’s 
observation, I fearfully looked in. The 
body was decently shrouded in flames. I 
could barely distinguish the outlines of a 
tall human form. I did not Jook again till 
the incineration was complete and the fierce 
flames were called off from their prey. For 
half an hour the whitened bones were left 
in their iron cradle, that all might become 
cool enough for removal. During this time 
outsiders—mostly peasants, treating them- 
selves to the féte of a Sunday visit to the 
famous Cemetery—were allowed to enter 
the Crematory, and to look into the fur- 
nace, it being the policy of the Society to 
familiarize the common people with the 
idea ot cremation. Some gave one fright- 
ened glance and hurried away; but more 
lingered and gazed, asking many questions 
of the attendants. One poor old dame, ev- 
idently moved to fear and holy horror, 
crossed herself, and strove to draw from 
the scene of sacrilege ber husband, a dwarf- 
ish little man, who evidently could not get 
enough of the strange show, but stretched 
himself up on his tip-toes for a better view, 
laughing idiotically at her pious terrors. 
A young peasant woman strolled in with a 
little boy, some five years old, who was 
eating a cake with much apparent relish. 
I was startled at seeing her lift the child in 
her arms before the oven, saying to him: 
‘* Heco, Carino! They have been roasting 
a poor Signor. See! There are his bones.” 
l expected the little fellow to cry out with 
fear, and hide his face against his mother’s 
breast; but he only stared with his big 
brown bovine eyes, and kept on munching 
his cake. 

At length, the friends, officers and assist- 
ants all reassembled, the sarcophagus-like 
affair was again moved out before the door 
of the furnace, the iron cradle with its light- 
ened burden, remoyed to it; then it was 
run back to the mortuary chamber, expe- 
ditieusly, and in perfect silence. The doors 
were closed against the crowd of casual 
visitors, but I was invited to enter, when I 
saw all that passed. Officers and members 





of the Society were gathered about the sar- 
cophagus, gazing sadly, and even rever- 
ently down on the perfectly whitened osse- 
ous remains of their associate, in which 
they could still trace something of his form. 
Then a Jarge plateau was brought to one of 
the officers, who, with a pair of silver tongs, 
carefully removed to it all the larger frag- 
ments of bone, till nothing was left in the 
cradle but a little bed of white ashes, which 
was, to the least flake, brushed off into a 
tiny terra-cotta sarcophagus, and upon it 
were gently laid the contents of the plateau. 
All was done decently and in order, and in 
almost utter silence. Then, the miniature 
sarcophagus, a form usually preferred to 
the more poctic urn, was carried into the 
larger chamber, where took place a simple, 
but very touching little ceremony. A 
friend of the family took roses and 
violets from the wreath sent by the 
wife and sons of Valentini, and ten- 
derly laid them on the pure white bones, 
where they looked like flowers dropped on 
snow. Officers of the Society added flow- 
ers from their wreath, and the Masons from 
theirs, till the casket was quite full. Then 
the cover was placed on it, and simply tied 
down with black ribbon, the ends of which 
weft sealed with black wax. The scientific 
repute, the high character, the dignified 
bearing and intellectual look of those men, 
who did all this in honor of their dead asso. 
ciate, leaving nothing to hirelings, gave a 
singular impressiveness to a scene tacking 
all ordinary funeral solemnities. The last 
seal set, an employé, in the simple livery of 
the Society, took up that light burden of 
mortality, and bore it to the loggia, where 
its narrow little house awaited it. As the 
man was obliged to mount 4 step-ladder, 
he carried it under his arm, as it were a new- 
born baby’s coffin, so small it was; and yet 
it proved too large for its lofty receptacle, 
seeing which, the beccamorto, still holding 
it under his arm, took from his pocket a 
small hammer, and, striking off some pro- 
jecting points in the masonry, made room 
for it—slid it in, restored the little marble 
slab, and descended. Even that little awk- 
ward incident of the misfitting casket, 
failed to impair the impressiveness of those 
last rites for me, so much of seriousness 
and dignity marked the mien and attitude 
of the very remarkable looking men about 
me. The Secretary of the Society, the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Gaetano Pini, ascended the 
steps, wrote with a pencil a temporary in- 
scription on the slab, and all was over. 

As I passed again through the Cimitero 
the pits in the quarter of the poor were 
still open. Perhaps the gravediggers were 
taking a holiday. I hurried past, for there 
was on the air an indescribably sickening 
odor; and I said to myself: ‘* There is some- 
thing more dreadful than cremation.” 


My next Sunday morning visit to the Cam- 
po Santo was vn AjJl Souls’ Day, when I 
found it crowded almost as much as it had 
been on the preceding festa of the dead. It 
was a glorious morning, and the entire burial- 
place was a beautiful sight to behold. All 
the monuments were garlanded, all the 
crosses wreathed with gorgeous autumnal 
flowers. The graves were a sea of billowy 
bloom. Even the humblest little mounds 
in the quarter of the poor showed some 
token of loving visitation, if no more than 
a handful of field flowers. I was curious 
to know if those ‘‘ pagans,” the cremation- 
ists, kept also their dead in sweet remem- 
brance. Yes; in the Colombaretti of the 
Cremation Temple, before the sealed up 
niches, hung wreaths, while, in the narrow 
enclosure, where there are some handsome 
monuments built over or about cinerary 
urns, I found everywhere flowers. Within 
a certain niche, constructed in the wall, I 
noticed an elegant little marble casket— 
freshly garlanded, standing underneath the 
bas-relief likeness of a beautiful young 
woman, whose salma, I learned from the in- 
scription, having been embalmed, was for 
a year entombed, before its cremation. 
This, it struck me, must be much less shock- 
ing than immediate incineration, the transi- 
tion being less sudden and violent, and 
time being given to grieving hearts to de- 
tach themselves from that which has so 
long represented the ‘‘real presence” of the 
beloved. With the rich, this gradual de- 
tachment, this compromise with death, this 
composition with decomposition, is, of 
course, practicable; but for the poor, 
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for whom even feeling is a luxury, the 
great advantage of cremation lies in its 
cheapness. It is for their sake, in great 
part, that leading cremationists are striving 
and sacrificing. Here in Milan, the entire 
cost of a cremation is only 50 francs, while 
for members of the Society it is much less. 
This does not, of course, include any fu- 
neral pomp, any marches, or masses, or 
mutes, plumed hearses or hatchments, 
wax tapers or crape weepers. All must 
be severely simple, be the salma that of a 
prince or a peasant. No costly coffin is 
ever seen at the Crematory, as it is an in- 
flexible rule of the Society to burn the 
cassa after the cremation. In cases of con- 
tagious disease, the body is burned in it as 
a prudent precaution. 

I do not know whether there were any 
religious rites at the house of the painter, 
Valentini. If he were a Roman Catholic, 
there certainly were none, as the Church 
frowns upon cremation almost as sternly 
as on Free-Masonry, divorce and secular 
education, detesting it all the more for its 
having been advocated by that ungodly 
soldier, Garibaldi, and not being discoun- 
tenanced by the present King of Italy and 
master of Rome. A few weeks ago, there 
took place, for the first time in Italy, the 
civil funeral of a priest. Don Giovanni Sar- 
torio, of the church of Santa Maria al 
Naviglio, died in the odor ,of sanctity and 
the full fellowship of his order; but as he 
had, in his last testament, expressed a wish 
to be cremated, his brethren fell away from 
him, denying his poor mortal remains all 
religious rites; and yet, like holy men, in 
infected cities, were just then piously 
sprinkling holy water and murmuring 
prayers over bodies about to be buried and 
burned in quick lime—a form of imperfect 
and more horrible cremation. 

The Milan Cremation Society has branches 
in all the large Italian towns; but, as yet, 
only a few crematories have been erected. 
They are costly; and because of the oppo- 
sition of the clergy, municipal permission 
to establish them is not always easily ob- 
tained, though a conviction that cremation 
is the best and safest mode of disposing of 
the dead—especially in cases of infectious 
diseases—is growing everywhere in the 
Kingdom, especially among scientists and 
medical men. Classical scholars are also 
inclined to it, and very naturally, in Rome, 
where the ashes of citizens of the Augustan 
Age have remained quietly in their urns, 
undisturbed by countless wars, sieges and 
barbaric irruptions, protected by the very 
simplicity and compactness of that classic 
place of sepulture, the Columbarium. In 
France and England the civil authorities, 
usually more liberal and less timid than the 
clerical in such matters, are beginning to 
recognize the right of the people to have a 
voice in the disposal of their own bodies as 
well as bank-stock, and offer less and less 
opposition to this startling innovation. The 
Mayor of Etrétat gave not only permission, 
but assistance to the relatives of an Indian 
Prince who lately died in that city, for the 
carrying out of the funeral customs of their 
country. That was a very poetic crema- 
tion, reminding one of Shelley’s, as it took 
place on the seashore, in the night. It 
must have been exceeding grand—a funeral 
with elemental pomps—where, instead of 
the chanting of priests, there was the 
solemn dirge of the dark waves; instead of 
the light of wasting tapers, the inextin- 
guishable stars; for mourning hangings 
were clouds and the shudows of cliffs and 
trees, while the red flames of the pyre 
painted on the sky an awful canopy. It 
was such a cremation as this that Garibaldi 
asked for and was denied. If he had been 
wise only as ‘‘the children of light,” he 
would, like the Rev. Don Giovanni Sar- 
torio, have set it down in his will that his 
heirs, failing to carry out his wishes, should 
forfeit all right to his property. No incin- 
eration, no inheritance. 

Some years ago, two wealthy English 
ladies, sisters,dying but afew months apart, 
left, in their wills, instructions for their own 
cremation; but not until last Summer were 
their executors able to carry out their 
eccentric wishes. The bodies were re- 
moved from a mausoleum in their park to 
& simple little cremating furnace, also in 
their park, and there incinerated, thus 
maintaining a decent English reserve to 
She last, But it is not often that one can 





afford to keep a private crematory in pri- 
vate grounds, and it is not as a classic and 
poetic luxury for the rich, nor as “a new 
thing” for the fickle lovers of sensation, 
nor even altogether as an economic neces- 
sity for the poor, but as a hygienic desider- 
atum for the civilized world, that crema- 
tion must be discussed. I humbly leave 
the discussion to others. I have told my 
story, not as au advocate. I hardly dare 
to preach what I do not feel sure that I 
could practice. I have, I confess, watched 
for some years, with great interest, the at- 
tempt made, I believe, from humane and 
unselfish motives, to revive an ancient cus- 
tom; and, though I cannot say that this 
reform, if reform it be, will ever be widely 
adopted, 1 must admit that, for the pres- 
ent, ‘‘it moves.” 
MILAN, Novy, 12th, 1884. 





THE COMPROMISE ON THE FRAN- 
CHISE QUESTION. 


BY PROF, D. B. KING. 








THE arrangement by which the Parliamen- 
tary struggle in England has been brought 
to aclose, the passing of a bill enfranchis- 
ing 2,000,000 more voters insured, and such 
a redistribution as will make the House of 
Commons represent the English people 
far more fully and fairly than ever before 
agreed upon, ought to be a source of the 
greatest satisfaction to Mr. Gladstone and 
all friends of representative government. 
The Reform Bill of 1831—’32 became a law 
only after a long and desperate conflict 
which threatened to end in a bloody revo- 
lution. The long struggle which resulted 
in the Reform Act of 1867 could scarcely 
be viewed with satisfaction by either party ; 
for in it the Liberals suffered a humilia- 
ting defeat and the Conservatives were 
forced to enact a measure that was at vari- 
ance with their traditions and with the sen- 
timents of most of their party. In view of 
the principles established by these two great 
acts, and of the fast growing tendency to rec- 
ognize the right of every man, ‘‘ not person- 
ally disqualified by some consideration of 
personal unfitness or political danger,” to 
representation in the House of Commons, it 
has been obvious that a uniform system of 
franchise throughout the United Kingdom, 
and such a rearrangement of the constitu- 
encies as should make the influence of the 
individual voters much more nearly equal, 
must be adoptedin the near future. The 
difficulty, however, of passing any impor- 
tant measure through Parliament in the face 
of the modern methods of obstruction, so 
skillfully used by the opposition, the cer- 
tainty that any large measure of redistribu- 
tion must be offensive to many, and array 
against itself a large number of local, sec- 
tional and personal interests, and the great 
desire of the Conservatives to have the 
making of the reforms, and particularly of 
the redistribution, in theirown power, com- 
bined to make the path of the Liberal Re- 
formers by no means an easy one. 

The position taken by the Lords in re- 
fusing to pass the Franchise Bill before the 
Redistribution Bill was laid before thems 
although, in many respects, unreasonable, 
and in the long run untenable against the 
power of the Commons, had many elements 
of strength. Many of the Liberals, who 
were likely to be personally affected by the 
Redistribution, were anxious to see the 
whole scheme before voting on the first part 
of it. For a time the Conservatives seemed 
confident of their ability to force a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and hopeful of getting a 
majority ia the election which should fol- 
low. As the Summer and Autumn passed, 
and the great meetings were held every- 
where by both parties, it became evident 
that the country was with tlife Liberals, al- 
though there seemed good ground to fear 
that in a_new election they would be re- 
turned to power with a considerably dimin- 
ished majority. 

The compromise, therefore, which in- 
sures the passing of the Liberal Franchise 
Bill, and of a Redistribution Bill in harmo- 
ny with the principles laid down by Mr. 
Gladstone in his great speech introducing 
the Franchise Bill, cannot be regarded 
otherwisethan as a great vietory for the Lib- 
erals. It would, of course, have been pos- 
sible, by a resort to the royal prerogative, 
to have created enough new peers to have 
overcome the hogtile majority, To this 





method of proceeding there were very 
weighty objections. Even had it been 
used, the Liberals would have been cer- 
tain to have encountered the most violent 
opposition to whatever sort of measure of 
redistribution they had introduced. Now 
they will have the support of the Conser- 
vative leaders in overcoming opposition 
and hastening the passage of the measure. 
What, in almost any other circumstances, 
would have been a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty, has now become very easy of ac- 
complishment. 

The bill introduced December ist is 
strictly within the lines laid down and 
steadily kept to by Mr. Gladstone from the 
first. The distinction between county and 
borough is preserved to a limited degree. 
Instead, however, of grouping together a 
number of very small boroughs, whose in- 
terests are often much more nearly identi- 
cal with those of the surrounding country 
districts than with each other, all boroughs 
with less than 15,000 inhabitants are merged 
in the counties. Every borough with be- 
tween 15,000 and 50,000 inhabitants has a 
member, while the representation of the 
larger towns is considerably increased. 
Liverpool has ten members, instead of three, 
and Glasgow and Birmingham have each 
seven, instead of three, their former num- 
ber. With our ideas of the equal rights of 
citizens, we should hardly consider it fair 
that a small town should have a member to 
represent its 15,000 or 20,000 ifhabitants, 
while a great city like Liverpool has only 
one representative for about 60,000 of its 
population. The new distribution is, how- 
ever, @ very great advance on the old one, 
which gave a member to Portarlington 
with its 2,426 inhabitants, a member to 
each one of 72 boroughs, no one of which 
has more than 10,000 inhabitants, while 
Liverpool with its 553,000, Glasgow with 
its 487,000, and Birmingham with its 400,- 
000 inhabitants had only three represen- 
tatives apiece. It is also in keeping with 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that he ‘* would 
respect, within moderate limits, the indi- 
viduality of constituencies, and not attempt 
to place towns which have had representa- 
tion for many generations precisely and 
mathematically on the footing of those 
which have not,” and that ‘‘ very large and 
highly-concentrated populations need not 
and perhaps ought not to have quite so 
high a proportional share in the represen- 
tation of the country as rural and dispersed 
populations, because the action of political 
power in these concentrated masses is 
sharper, quicker, and more vehement.” 

The bill also provides, as Mr. Gladstone 
at the outset intimated it would, that the 
representation of Ireland shall not be dimin- 
ished, while his suggestion that the entire 
number of members might be slightly 
increased, in order to give additional repre- 
sentation to Scotland and the large cities 
and populous counties of England without 
depriving too many of the old constituen- 
cies of their separate representation, has 
been adopted, Scotland having twelve and 
England six additional members. 

Many Liberals have favored minority or 
proportional representation; the leaders of 
the party have generally considered it im- 
practicable, while Lord Salisbury and some 
of the other Conservative chiefs have 
strongly advocated it. The emission to 
provide forit should, therefore, be regarded 
as a Conservative rather than a Liberal 
defeat. There is so much ‘to be said in 
favor of it that it seems a pity that an 
earnest effort was not made to devise some 
practical method for it that would have 
been free from the objections that lie 
against the ‘‘three-cornered constituen- 
cies” and the cumulative voting in use in 
elections of school boards. This, how- 
ever, and the still further extension of the 
franchise, so as to include many of the 
‘capable citizens ” who are not household- 
ers, the abolition or further restriction 
of plurality voting, and such further re-ar- 
rangements of the constituencies. as shall 
more nearly equalize the power of the 
individual voters, may be.safely left to sub- 
sequent Parliaments elected by the en- 
larged constituencies. z 

Those who had hoped that the action of 
the Lords in opposing the Commons and 
defeating the Franchise Bill last Summer, 
would furnish an opportunity for such an 
agitation aa shoyld result in the abolition 





of the’House of Lords ora much further 
limitation of its powers are, of course, dis- 
appointed, and regard the compromise as 
unfortunate. They believed that this was, 
in many respects, a most favorable time to 
make such constitutional changes as they 
consider desirable and inevitable. On this 
point The Spectator says: ‘* The existence 
of their House has become inconsistent 
with the political methods ot the times; 
and with popular self-government; the 
House cannot and will not aid in those re- 
forms in municipal government and the 
tenure of land which the people demand; 
and the struggle to suppress it cannot be 
postponed for more than a few years. As 
it must go, it had better go now, while men 
can still reason calmly, while Mr. Gladstone 
is still present with his moderating weight, 
and while the country is preserved by the 
all-pervading love of the Queen from the 
otherwise inevitable rise of an avowedly 
Republican Party.” Plausible as such 
reasoning may appear, Mr. Gladstone's 
course in seeking to keep the franchise 
question entirely separate from an agitation 
for the reform or abolition of the House of 
Lords was eminently wise. The English 
people are not yet ready to abolish an as- 
sembly with which are connected so many 
noble and honorable associations and tra- 
ditions. It will be far better that the great 
changes which are pretiy sure to be made 
in its composition and powers within the 
next generation or two be discussed calmly, 
and effected by the deliberate judgment of 
the nation, rather than brought about by 
such violent and unreasoning agitation as 
would pretty surely have followed a second 
defeut of the Franchise Bill by the Lords. 
The steadiness of purpose, the calmness and 
moderation which Mr. Gladstone has main- 
tained during the past few months in spite 
of great temptations to favor violence and 
use menace or threats to coerce the Lords, 
are beyond all praise, while the work which 
he has now accomplished by peaceful 
means will add great renown to his already 
magnificent career. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








Tue legislators of the country met with 
very friendly handshakes across the chasm 
of the last session and last election, and it 
did not seem like a very bloody chasm. Sen- 
ator Logan was in his seat, with not one sin- 
gle black hair turned white, and the other 
senators gathered around him with a sort 
of condoling, hope-you-don’t-mind-it air, 
which he bore with great equanimity; and 
although his re-election is trembling in the 
scale, he made the first motion to inform 
the House that the Senate was ready for 
business, as serenely as if he expected to do 
it always. 

The moment the wheels of business were 
set in motion the members began to offer 
bills, as if they had not ceased from that oc- 
cupation for three or four months, Mr. Dawes 
leading off, appropriately enough, with a bill 
declaring certain Indian tribes to be citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. Gorman’s desk was out of sight, 
under a Democratic rooster of flowers, 
sent him by some admirer, with a little 
floral senatorial chair, whose back bore a 
legend, promising him that 1887 should see 
him still secure in his seat. Others of 
the senators on both sides were remem- 
bered by floral offerings, and the air was 
heavy with perfume. In the Diplomatic 
Gallery was a row of Japanese faces 
from the legation. The blue _ back- 
ground of the seats which mark that gal- 
lery was very unbecoming to their dark 
faces; but they were evidently deeply in- 
terested in seeing how a government starts 
its machinery again, after an idle interval 
of three or four months. They were 
dressed like Americans, which makes them 
much less picturesque than the Chinese em- 
bassy, which obstinately remains national 
down to the soles of its square shoes.. An 
English friend once complained to me of 
the great informality of Congrese. He 
came from a country where the members of 
its Congress or Parliament sit with their 
hats on during a debate, and only uncover 
when they rise to speak, What these 
dwellers in an Empjre thought of the way 
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treated, I should like to have known. The 
message of the President was brought in by 
one man, who carried it in his hand, like a 
manuscript, and it had not a silken or 
lacquered cover, and the dress of the man 
who bore it was that which any citizen 
may buy at the shops with the names of 
German Jews over the door. Mr. Bassett, 
who stood by the side of the Secretary, 
gave what dignity he could, with his long 
white beard and his long-skirted frock coat; 
but, after all, it was only two men standing 
in the main aisle of the Senate room, one of 
them with a parcel in his hand. The Com- 
mittee from both House and Senate, ap- 
pointed to notify the President that Con, 
gress is assembled, still perform their duty 
by getting into a carriage, and actually 
driving to the White House, where they see 
his Excellency. But it would not be sur- 
prising if, at some time, this should be stig- 
matized as too long and slow a proceeding; 
and it will be arranged finally, no doubt, 
that a clerk shall telephone down to the 
White House, and thus save time. Then 
my English friend may complain, and the 
Japanese may protest—sure that it will be 
received gently by the party coming into 
power soon. The Democratic Party owes 
the roosters which have crowed about the 
streets in the hands of all its true men, to 
the skillful fingers of the Japanese. Craft- 
skilled traders in this country ordered 
thousands of roosters from Japan last year, 
and here they are, crowing mightily; and to 
that little island the party will allow much 
latitude, undoubtedly, during the next four 
years. 

One member of the Senate, Mr. Anthony, 
has died, and two from the House, Mr. 
Duncan, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Evins, 
of South Carolina; and at‘ter the reading 
of the President’s message both Houses ad- 
journed, There was the usual crowd of peo- 
ple to witness the opening—ceremonies I 
had almost said, only tiiecre are none—and, 
with the exception of the arrival of the mes- 
sage, and the reading, it is just like the ordi- 
nary opening of the session every morning. 

Pausing a few minutes in the corridor, 
four brides passed me, and a friend smil- 
ingly said: ‘*The left shoe of the last one 
hurts hera little. All the things have to be 
so new, you know; and while a new bon- 
net is a delight, a new shoe is often the re- 
verse. Yes, she almost limps; but she 
does not want Harry to notice it, and she 
wears a smiling face. Brides! Why, it is as 
bad as Niagara inthe Summertime. 1 was 
at the Smithsonian last weck. As it was a 
rainy day, 1 modestly tuok a hansom, and 
was pulling off my water-proof on the 
porch, which was rather a long operation; 
and as I stood there, carriage after carriage 
drove up, each with its newly-married pair 
—he with a glossy beaver and a new over- 
coat, and ehe stylish and trim in her tailor- 
made suit—and they al] came in four- 
wheelers. Two wheels could not express 
them satisfactorily.” 

“There is a little cynicism about the 
tone, otherwise the description is spicy,” 
seid I. 

‘‘Oynical! Never a bit. Jt is a custom 
which I hope will abide and increase. It 
is conducive to patriotism,” said my friend, 
earnestly, ‘‘and calculated to do away with 
the popular prejudices and beliefs about 
Congressmen which the papers inculcate so 
industriously. When they beard them in 
their lairs in this way they are found to be 
quite human.” 

In the Library Mr. Spofford gave me a 
pleasant chat in answer to an earnest ques- 
tion or two about his possible removal from 
the position by the change of parties. 

**Mine is the most removable of all posi- 
tions,” said he. ‘‘It is at the will of the 
President absolutely. It is not confirmed 
by the Senate, or the House, or anything 
else.” 

In answer to my surprised look at this as 
an unconstitutional proceeding, he looked 
thoughtful, and his memory seemed to run 
back over the list of his predecessors and 
the early history of the Library. 

‘There were about a thousand volumes 
in the Library in 1802”—my eyes involun- 
tarily ran over the crowded arcades stretch- 
ing down the length of the room, and my 
thoughts went to the cellars which I knew 
were crowded full, and to the right and 
left wings, which I could not see, but 
where I knew the books were fairly over- 





flowing for want of more room—‘‘a thous- 
and volumes,” said he, ‘‘and the clerk of 
the Senate had charge of them. Afterward 
it began to be a larger business, and a li- 
brarian was appointed. Whether it was 
because the librarian had to serve the 
House as much as the Senate, and the Sen- 
ate as much as the House, and so it was 
thought best not to let either appoint him, 
Ido not know; but so itis. My commis- 
sion was signed by Abraham Lincoln and 
William H. Seward, without any other in- 
tervention. There have been only three 
librarians since the office was first created ; 
so we have not suffered for want of Civil 
Service reform, you observe’—and he 
smiled—‘‘but it is as absolutely at the 
pleasure of the President as if he were a 
despot.” 

The wonder is that some of those ardent 
creatures, members of the House, who 
hunt continually for traces of the effete 
tyrannies of the Old World upon this soil, 
have never discovered it and made an out- 
cry. Mr. William Robinson, of whom some 
one said there ought to be a tariff on his 
hair, as he is of foreign birth, and it is very 
thick and bushy and long—he and Mr. 
Hewitt, who quiver over the heartless way 
in which Mr. Lowell lets Irish patriots lan- 
guish in British dungeons, should attend to 
this at once. 


Society is slowly awakening and return- 
ing to its gilded nets. The Secretary of 
State began the usual weekly reception, and 
it was well attended, last week. Mrs. Fre- 
linghuysen is a handsome elderly woman, a 
little cold in her manner, but well aware of 
her duties as hostess, and her daughters 
are exceedingly handsome and agreeable. 
Miss Frelinghuysen, with her air of high- 
breeding, has gracious, pleasant manners, 
and society wonders whether it is not, after 
all, true that the President is engaged to 
her. ‘How can he help it?” said one lady, 
asking the question with an air of trium- 
phant admiration and as if there were no 
answer possible. 

‘*He visited their house last Summer,” 
said another, not as in answer, but collater- 
ally. 

‘* But she, Miss Frelinghuysen, was not 
at home,” said another; and so it cannot 
be settled yet, and only the cold fact 
remains that nobody really knows anything 
about it. 

Rear-Admiral Rodgers, a near neighbor, 
usually comes in to act as aide, in these 
receptions and takes the ladies to the tea- 
table where Miss Frelinghuysen usually 
sits. <A visitor, with the Admiral on the 
starboard side, and hot, refreshing tea in a 
beautiful china cup handed to her on the 
port side by the young lady, may consider 
herself in very happy quarters, and she will 
linger, and drink her tea to the last drop, 
probably, before she retires from the posi- 
tion. 

The etiquette of Washington, which is 
abused for being very small and petty, or 
else laughed at for being very un-exclusive 
und loose, has many really admirable points. 
It is loose enough to allow respectable peo- 
ple a chance actually to see the governors 
that they have chosen for themselves, and 
it is regulated just enough to let visitors 
know what they are todo. The Justices 
of the Supreme Court—that is their wives— 
receive on Mondays, the Cabinet upon Wed- 
nesdays, and Senators upon Thursdays, 
leaving Tuesdays and Fridays for the Rep- 
resentatives. Every one calls first upon the 
Supreme Court—that is, of course, their 
families; the Cabinet and the Repre- 
sentatives make the first call upon 
the Senators; and that is all the 
etiquette there is beyond that which good 
breeding requires under every sky and in 
alllands. And even this is elastic. Where 
receptions are as pleasant as many of them 
are, the senators’ wives sometimes waive 
ceremony, and call first, as at the Freling- 
huysens’, who receive often six hundred 
calls in an afternoon. Fancy returning all 
these. The senator’s wite knows better. 
If she waited to be called upon, there 
would be little acquaintance; and she goes 
firsi—and I may whisper she sometimes 
goes more than once—‘‘ because they are so 
agreeable, and have such nice tea.” 

The above is not a paragraph about Ad- 
miral Rodgers, as it was intended to be and 
as this will be: 

The Admiral belongs to the family which 





gave us Commodore Perry and his victories, 
and he himself took a distinguished part in 
the late War. A portrait of the Commo- 
dore, possessed by the family, shows that 
he sent the physical traits of feature and 
face down to his descendants, as well as 
gallantry in battle and courtesy of manner 
in time of peace. A son ofthe Admiral 
married, last year, a daughter of Senator 
Cameron, of Philadelphia. The wedding 
was in the Senator’s elegant new house, and 
the President was one of the guests. 
Wasuinaton, D. C., December 2d, 1884. 
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SELF-SUPPORT AND PROGRESS 
IN MISSION WORK. 


BY HIRAM ©. HAYDN, D.D. 








Tue very able and suggestive paper of 
Secretary Clark, at Columbus, received 
much less attention than it deserved at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Board. 
It ought not to pass quietly into the records 
of the past, and lie there fruitless, but to 
be kept moving, not only as announcing 
vital principles, but affording the liveliest 
encouragement to missionary consecration. 

We note, among other things, a wise dis- 
crimination between ‘‘ Nature-peoples,” the 
civilized races and a third class, sharing 
the peculiarities of the othertwo, but made 
up of the ‘‘ accessible and receptive.” Of 
the first class are the Polynesian and African 
races, of the second, the ruling peoples of 
the Asiatic Continent and Roman Catholic 
countries; of the third, the best illustration 
is Japan. In the first instance, the people 
are generally reached in a body, perhaps 
headed by the chief, and self-support, 
evlisting the entire body politic, is at once 
swiftly and certainly secured; for the entire 
resources of the people are drawn upon for 
such things as they have, and such things 
as they need, in order to the building of 
churches and schoolhouses and the main- 
tenance of pastors and teachers, drawn 
from the people themselves. So we have 
the remarkable sight throughout the 
Hawaiian, Micronesian, Fijian, Samoan, 
and other South Sea Island groups of peo- 
ples Christianized from utter barbarism, 
and churches at once rising to the dignity 
of self-support; nor this only; but them- 
selves entering, with those who brought 
tothem the torch of light, upon the evan- 
gelization of the regions beyond. Self-re- 
spect and self-importation have thus gone 
hand in hand, and helped to hold a people 
just entering upon the rudiments of civili- 
zation, to a remarkable stubility in faith, 
considering how in all things else they are 
little more than children. Thus ‘the Ha- 
waiian Churches have sent over fifty of 
their sons and daughters, and expended 
$80,000 for the evangelization of the Mar- 
quesas, Gilbert and Marshall Islands.” So, 
too, the Samoan Christians not only sup- 
ported their own churches and schools last 
year, but contributed $7,000 to the London 
Missionary Society , through whose agents 
they received the Gospel. The same dispo- 
sition and results have followed the work 
of evangelization among the Karens, the 
Malagassy, and some of the South African 
tribes. The story of their manly indepen- 
dence and self-sacrificing efforts for them- 
selves and others is one of the most encour- 
aging chapters in missionary experience on 
record. On the other hand, the work of 
awakening self-respect and manly self- 
reliance generally, in India, China and 
the Turkish Empire, has been tedious, 
difficult, and but partially realized. The 
reasons are not occult. In these lands 
the Gospel, for the most part, first reaches 
the poor and the oppressed, to whom the 
problem of life is alwaysa difficult one, 
and who, if they give at all, give out of 
poverty such as we know little about in 
our favored land. Then, too, in the more 
northern parts of the Asiatic Continent, 
and in civitized lands, church and school 
edifices require a larger outlay than among 
the peoples living closer to Nature. The 
great difficulties in the way of native Chris- 
tians in the Turkish Empire, in China and 
India, requires to be understood, that a 
proper sympathy may be extended to them, 
that too much may not be expected of 
them, that due credit be given for what 
they do attempt and carry through, and 
that the action of mission boards may be- 
come intelligible to the people. These dif- 
ficulties, and the really self-denying efforts 





of those poor in this world’s goods, to do 
their part, were well and forcibly illustrated 
by Dr. Green, of Constantinople, and Presi- 
dent Augell, of Michigan University. 
They, too, bring encouragement to Chris- 
tian givers, not because they succeed in self- 
support, but because, in falling short, they, 
all things considered, go so far beyond any 
other body of Christian people on the face 
of the earth. With the third class, as, e. g., 
the Japanese, the case is so exceptional, the 
people reached approximate so nearly the 
conditions on which Gospel work is car- 
ried on here at home, in that all conditions 
of society are reached, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the unlearned, that 
self-support and self-propagating churches 
come naturally forward, or at least may be 
expected to come forward; nor does the 
result disappoint the expectation. Look- 
ing over this whole field, it is so full of 
encouragement that little is left for us but 
admiration, both for the courage and the per- 
sistence of the missionaries in awakening 
and developing this essential of Christian 
culture, self-help, under most adverse cir- 
cumstances, and for the response to their 
appeal when well understood, and that 
among all races and in all climes. 

2. Another point that should be empha- 
sized in these times of enlarged and wide- 
spread missionary endeavor is this: that 
the thing we so much admire, and that 
argues so much good for the world, gets its 
momentum largely from these same native 
churches, and is utterly impossible without 
them. Naturally, this paper limits itself 
mainly to the fields covered by the Ameri- 
can Board. It is a significant fact that, of 
the 848 churches now in existence in these 
fields, 195 are self-supporting. Not only 
80; out of them and the congregations they 
pre-suppose, have come a large body of 
educated youth, trained in schools which 
have been planted by the side of these 
churches, from which the present preach- 
ing and teaching force has come. It isa 
little startling to be told that, for thirty 
years, there has been no increase in the 
number of ordained missionaries, while 
“the field actually occupied, counting 
towns and cities, and the volume of work 
in progress, including educational enter- 
prises, is at least fourfold greater, at less 
than double the expense.” Let these facts 
be duly pondered. Put these two things— 
yea, three—together, and we are bound to 
thank God and take courage; we are bound 
to honor these native churches and work- 
ers in many tongues and lands, as we do 
ourselves, and to recognize their partner- 
ship in this great work, nor take too much 
credit to ourselves; we ure bound to face 
an unwelcome fact, which, if it were out of 
the way, would greatly change the face of 
the world—* for thirty years no increase 
inthe number of ordained missionaries” ; 
while the churches, at home, have largely 
increased in aumbers. And no abler or 
better men did any board ever send out 
than were they who represented the Ameri- 
can Board thirty years ago. Where were 
we then, now, but for this great, evangelis- 
tic force, raised up on heathen and non- 
Christian soil? And where were we if the 
number of ordained missionaries had kept 
pace with the growth abroad? And how 
could this ever have been said—‘ fourfold 
the field at less than double the expense ”— 
if the autonomy of these churches had been 
interfered with, and we had brought 
natives to this country to be educated, 
ordained their ministers here, and then 
sent them back as missionaries of the 
American Board? The more this paper 
and the facts brought to light are studied, 
the more transparent the wisdom that has 
controlled and shaped the policy of the 
Board, and the louder the call to the 
churches to redouble their diligence, wel- 
come their allies abroad in the great work 
of the world’s evangelization, and throw 
themselves forward into it with greater 
zest and a heartier consecration. To this 
dwindling—slowly dwindling, it is true— 
force of ordained missionaries, is the offset 
which must not be overlooked—a magnifi- 
cent array of consecrated women in the 
field and a slowly increasing medical staff 


_of Christian workers. By all these agen- 


cies, one in spirit and aim, may the Lord 
of the harvest speed the conquest of the 
world! 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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ON A SENTENCE FROM “ DR. 
SEVIER.” 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 








** You have caught a little of the reckleseness of the 
poor.” 

Tus is the sentence which Dr. Sevier 
addresses to Mary Richling, when he finds 
her, after her husband’s death, settled com- 
fortably, perhaps, but with absolutely no 
provision for unseen contingencies except 
her faith that ‘‘ the Lord will provide.” 

The recklessness of the poor! Is there 
such a thing? We are wont to hear of the 
recklessness of millionaires and speculators ; 
but the very poor—how can they be reck- 
less? What have they to be reckless with? 

But stop a moment to think about it, and 
a hundred instances will suggest them- 
selves. 

‘* Thad just money enough to last me, 
with great economy, for two days,” said a 
prosperous man once, when recounting the 
struggles of his youth. ‘1 had no work, 
and Lo prospect of any; but, if I did not find 
work on the third day, I should begin to 
starve. What do you suppose I did the 
first day?” 

We were all attention, expecting to 
lear of hours of weary travel and fruitless 
applications. 

‘*T went into the Astor Library and read 
all day!” And he threw his head back with 
a keen enjoyment of that piece of boyish 
recklessness, at which he has never since 
failed to marvel. 

It is the very poor and the very rich that 
are careful about pennies; the great niddle 
class, not absolutely in want, but with no 
money to throw away, do throw it away 
whenever they have a chance, if it is only 
asmallsum. It is the sons and daughters 
of millionaires that you will hear saying to 
each other: ‘‘I lent you a ferry ticket, last 
week, and you haven’t paid me for it.” It 
is the millionaire himself who soaks off an 
unused two-cent stamp that he put on the 
wrong letter, and walks half adozen blocks 
to save a double horse-car fare. It is the 
ladies of Fifth Avenue who go into the 
fashionable cafés and order *‘ one portion,” 
which they know is enough for two. Those 
who, perhaps, have in their pockets only 
just enough for ‘*‘ two portions,” order two, 
rather than appear “‘ mean.” They know 
they cannot afford to go to Delmonico’s 
and have quail on toast; but they go to some 
cheaper place and order unlimited ice- 
cream and plates of cake, oysters, coffee 
and candy, till the bill for quail sinks into 
insignificance. It is the story of the coun- 
try bridegroom who ordered the best there 
was to be brought on immediately; but 
who, when the waiter suggested Little Neck 
clams, exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘ Little 
neck? No! Didn’t I teli you this is my 
wedding trip, an’ me an’ Em’ly is going to 
have the best thereis? Bring on the big- 
gest-necked clams you’ve got!”’ So rare is 
the habit among the respectable poor of 
thinking about pennies, that any instance 
of it strikes one at once witha pathos hard- 
ly accorded to more definite suffering. At 
a railway station, one day, an old man, with 
two well-dressed daughters, sat waiting for 
a train. ‘‘ Father, hadn’t you better go 
and get a cup of coffee?” asked one of the 
daughters, pointing to the restaurant. He 
shook his head, and when I heard her say, 
in a lower tone, ‘‘ 1’li pay for it, Father,” 
the pathos of it went to my heart more 
quickly than if they had looked absolutely 
hungry. Again, a well-dressed working- 
man threw down five cents, one afternoon, 
at the ticket office of the elevated railway: 
‘“‘Won’t be half-fare for another hour,” said 
the clerk. ‘Very well,” was the patient 
reply. “Give me back the money; J’U 
wait.” He wasa man to whom you would 
not have dared to offer the other five cents 
in charity, one of the class who, with ten 
cents to give, do not usually hesitate to give 
it, though there may not be another cent 
in the house at home; and it was the rarity 
of such taking thought that drew attention 
to its pitifulness. 

Probably he was a foreigner; for this 
recklessness of the poor is a peculiar char- 
acteristic of the American poor. The poor 

Frenchman never spends all that he earns, 
however little that may be. But Americans 
live, as the expression is, ‘“‘up to the 
hilt.” John Kichling, with no employ- 
ment, only five dollars in the world, a be- 





loved wife at home, a little hungry still after 
every meal, with the prospect of no meals 
at all before long, lends Narcisse the dol- 
lar which he knows Narcisse does not 
need and will never return. And Mary 
Richling, the wife, does not learn from all 
this experience anything to guard her from 
that ‘‘ recklessness of the poor,” for which 
Dr. Sevier still rebuked her long years 
afterward. Every one lives as if no one 
were going to die or to fail in health; as if 
stocks could not possibly go down or divi- 
dends fail. When anxieties come, it is hard 
to know where toeconomize. ‘‘I will dis- 
miss one of the servants,” says the wife. 
‘*My dear,” answers the troubled husband, 
with a weary smile, ‘‘ that would not do 
me a particle of good. What I want is not 
twenty dollars, but twenty thousand; if 1 
can get the twenty thousand, I can tide 
over this trouble; if I can’t, we might as 
well live just as we are living till the crash 
comes and we have to come down to noth- 
ing.” Not to enter into new expenses is 
the method of saving of many who long to 
economize, but do not exactly know how; 
the old must go on, it always seems. A 
wife who knew that her husband was 
somewhat anxious about business matters, 
knew that he had been suddenly relieved 
when, one night, as she opened the door for 
him, he handed her a Harper’s Bazar. She 
knew he would not have spent ten unnec- 
essary cents for an illustrated paper as‘ he 
had felt when he went away in the morn- 
ing, though they were spending seven or 
eight thousand a year for ‘‘living ex- 
penses.” He confessed, with asmile, when 
they had reached their own room, that he 
had planned the Bazar, longing to relieve 
her mind before the many minutes always 
taken up at the door with the children’s 
greetings, and sure she would understand, 
as she did, that the Bazar meant better 
times in prospect. 

It is the rich who save; it is the poor 
who squander. One of the ‘‘ readers” for 
a great publishing house sent off his ‘‘ opin- 
ions” in a fresh envelope every day, and 
was amusec to find, after a while, that one 
of the envelopes had been opened with 
great care and, after the contents had been 
removed, laid back again for future use. 
Here was a great firm taking thought not 
only for its own pennies but for,.the pen- 
nies of its employés—a method of saving 
which would never in the world have oc- 
curred to the employé himself. Probably 
a large majority of the speculators on Wall 
Street are not men ‘‘on the make,” willing 
to take the risk of losing money they can 
spare for the ‘‘fun” of the chance of mak- 
ing more without earning it, but men who 
speculate because they must have money, 
and, with the recklessness of the poor, try 
to get it where the chances are not only ten 
to one that they will lose what they hupe 
to win, but that they will lose, too, the lit- 
tle that they had to make the venture with. 
None are so reckless as the poor. 


So many of our very rich have been the 
very poor—not the comparatively poor, who 
have something to squander, but the really 
poor, who have to take thought fcr to-day 
as well as to-morrow—that one wonders if 
it was by attending tothe pennies that they 
became rich. One of Bulwer’s characters, 
a rich man, explains his apparent penuri- 
ousness as “Habit now. I remember so 
well the time when sixpence was a thing to 
be respected, that to this day I would rather 
save one than spend one. All our ideas 
are like orange-trees; they spread out at 
the top in proportion to the size of the box 
that imprisons the roots.” But was it by 
saving his sixpences that he became rich? 
Would the poor seamstress, and the young 
school-teacher, and the little wife of aclerk 
on a thousand a year, be better off at the 
end of ten years if they denied themselves 
all those simple ‘‘sprees,” those little 
lunches at Pursell’s, on shopping expedi- 
tions, which are so charming and which 
cost so little, but which are indulged in so 
often? The great lady says: ‘‘I shal) be 
home to luncheon, Jane,” and hurries and 
worries herself to be at home. She goes to 
the opera in the evening; but she will not 
be so foolish as to lunch at Pursell’s when 
she might lunch at home. Does she save 
anything? Would itbe any use? 

One cannot say; and certainly a great 
charm would be lost in the Bohemian life 
of those, who, having enough for to-day, 





eat, drink and are merry. * None the less, 
Dr. Sevier was right; we are all too reck- 
less. 

We are reckless, not only with money, 
but with time and health and ideas dnd 
strength. You hate drudging over ac- 
counts; that essay of yours sold, last week, 
for five dollars; you have ‘‘ heaps” of ideas 
waiting to be written up for other five 
dollars; you will throw up your situation 
and become a writer, forgetting that the 
drudgery of columns of figures to add is 
nothing to the drudgery of trying to hunt 
up an idea, when ideas begin to flag. As 
Mr. Payn puts it, with figures you really 
have something to drudge over; there is 
something to be done, however much you 
may dislike doing it; but with ideas, the 
case is hopeless unless they throng to you 
of their own accord, which they will not 
do forever; and the five dollars that was 
so vast a sum when it came in as a perquis- 
ite, dwindles so terribly when it is the final 
resource! 

Nor did Dr. Sevier stop with lecturing 
Mary Richling on her recklessness in spend- 
ing while she had but little; he lectured 
her, too, on her recklessness in being satis- 
fied with a little. She had enough for food 
and clothes for herself and her child; she 
forgot the days to come, when her child 
would want pretty clothes, as well as 
clothes; when she ought to have education 
and society and travel. There is certainly 
such a thing as a noble discontent. There 
is certainly such a thing as contentment 
that is recklessness itself. This is not the 
foolish content of a Micawber, who is sure 
something will turn up; it is the ignoble 
content of a Micawber satisfied that nothing 
does turn up. This is an exception, it is 
true, in the American temperament; but it 
does exist, and it is to be fought against. 
‘*We have enough now, and the Lord will 
provide,” says Mary Richling, sweetly; but 
there is a whole sermon of warning and re- 
monstrance in that solemn reply of Dr. 
Sevier: ‘‘ Yes, Mary, the Lord will pro- 
vide; but that is for him to say to us, not for 
us to say to him.” 

New York Ciry. 


A CHILD'S CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 


BY THE REV. AUSTIN L. PARK. 











I LATELY witnessed the reception of a 
young miss to communion ina large New 
England church. It is to be feared that the 
form of the ceremony is not novel, though 
certainly it is neither scriptural nor reason- 
able. 

The candidate being called forward in 
view of the congregation, the pastor an- 


/ nounced that she would now make confes- 


sion of her faith. This was done by his 
reading, in her behalf, the following: 

‘* You believe that there is only one true God, 
infinite in holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth; and that the mode of his existence is 
such as lays a foundation for the threefold dis- 
tinction of Father, Son and Holy Ghost; and 
these are one, as well in essence as in counsel.” 

Similar theological propositions followed, 
and when they had all been read, the child, 
being asked if she thus believed, answered : 
“[ do.” Yet she was less than fifteen 
years old, had enjoyed very limited advan- 
tages, and even if she had a metaphysical 
turn of mind, could have had little oppor- 
tunity for theological study. Her daily toil 
in the factory had not allowed time for 
looking into those deep abstractions which 
in all ages have exercised the ablest minds. 
Inquired of in private, it is doubtful if she 
ceuld have explained many of the phrases 
to which she had assented. It would have 
seemed cruel to ask the child to define 
‘‘ mode of his existence,” or “‘ lays a foun- 
dation for the threefold distinction.” Terms 
of this sort had never entered into her 
thinking. The “ essences” she was famil- 
iar with were sold by apothecaries; yet she 
had been made to affirm that God was 
“ one, as well in essence as in counsel.” It 
was an unreality, this ‘‘ confession”; the 
scholastic terms and the child’s mind had 
nothing incommon. |. 

The fault was not at all with the young 
Christian. She did believe that this was 
what the Church believed, and that it was 
all right. And her determination to con- 
fess Christ before the world involved the 
going through with whatever process the 


Church degmed necessary to that end, a 
part of which was the standing up and 
avowing this as her belief. Her attitude 
was only that of a willing and obedient 
young disciple. Yet she was mate to say 
that she believed things which, under all 
the circumstances, she could not have be- 
lieved, or even understood. 

Nobody claims either precept or example 
in the Bible for requiring disciples to avow 
belief in what is to them unintelligible. 
This is far remote from that way of holi- 
ness in which the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err. When the candidate 
expresses too scientifically his views of 
truth, the public beginning of theCaristian 
life is given a flavor of insincerity. 

It was not our Lord who said ‘‘Whoso- 
ever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the catholic faith” 
respecting the mystery of the divine nature, 
This is not the first step in piety. Science 
can make ‘‘the disputes of this world,” but 
not the Christian. Few of the elect are 
versed in such profundities as ‘‘the three- 
fold distinction.” Professor Park told bis 
pupils that, ‘‘ while some other doctrines 
were difficult, that of the Trinity alone de- 
served to be called a mystery.” It is, then, 
the least fit to be placed at the threshold of 
the Church. 

The philosophical accuracy of the creed 
referred to is not in question. The truer, 
perhaps, the less suitable. After our Lord 
had taught his disciples for three years, he 
told them there were truths that they 
**could not bear,” and they discriminated 
in theirletters between “ milk” and “ strong 
meat.” It is an inversion of Scriptural 
order to demand of a convert a mature 
statement of belief. 

Many Churches have reformed and sim- 
plified the creeds used in admitting mem- 
bers. In some other cases the situation is 
somewhat relieved by the tact of the 
officiating minister, who, after reading the 
creed, asks the candidate: ‘‘ Do you accept 
this statement so far as you understand it?” 
But the practice is still too common of ex- 
pecting children to masquerade as doctors 
of philosophy. 


WasHInG‘ron, D. O, 


Sanitary, 


OPERATIVES IN ENGLAND— 
THEIR HEALTH, CAR#, ETC. 


TxE condition of the laboring classes in Eng- 
land is a theme often presented in books and 
discussed in public affairs, but one which it is 
very difficult to consider as a whole. There is 
the general fact that the reward of labor in 
actual money is much less than the average in 
America. But there are so many other factors 
that come into consideration. The price of food 
and the cost of what is regarded as adequate food 
must be known, The same as to clothing and 
its demands. There are other expenses, such as 
those arising from householding or rates which 
are often much less than with us. Men are 
charged not upon the actual values, but upon 
the rentals. If sickness comes it is said that, in 
England, every man knows a hospital is waiting 
to receive him. The friendly societies and 
guilds are often fostered by those not dependent 
upon tiem. Savings banks, various forms of 
sickness, and life insurance, and even funeral 
societies, help to protect from the sudden em- 
barrassments to which the poor would otherwise 
be subject. Then the laws look carefully after the 
condition of factories and the operatives in them, 
The laws as to the inspection of factories are 
carried out by those who are skilled, and so 
able to judge of what the real necessities of 
heating, ventilation, and protection of machin- 
ery are. The age and physical condition of the 
younger classes are carefully noted, and the law 
enforced as to the protection of children. In 
some of the higher grade of factories, the opera- 
tives are looked after in various ways, and haye 
provisions that add much to their comfort. In 
an instance like that of the great porcelain in- 
dustry at Worcester, very much attention is 
given to all the details of family care, of proper 
aid; and we doubt whether the average operative 
anywhere can be claimed to be better off. One 
visiting the fine and extended Bicycle and 
Tricycle works of Coventry will find the many 
operatives are doing well. In the cotton dis- 
tricts and in some other industries the compe- 
titions are sharper, the business itself more try- 
ing, and the appearance of the laborers not so 
good. The spindle and flax and yarn industries, 
like those of Belfast, when flourishing, give em- 
ployment to very large numbers. Also, in such 
an establishment as the great printing and 
lithograph house of Marcus Ward & Co., 














are to be seen excellent rooms, well fitted 
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for the workmen and workwomen. Tho sanitary 
i cti ted by the Government, 





insp ,» as cond 
have convinced capitalists that contented work 
and the work of healthy people is better than 
that ef those careworn, listless and depressed 
by foul air, bad water, poor food and unfriendly 
surroundings. In some cases provision is made 
to furnish a part of the dinner meal at the fac- 
tory, so that warm soup or coffee aids the diges- 
tion and appetite. It is pleasant to see, too, the 
various places for the information and recrea- 
tion of the people, It is delightful to go into 
the large libraries and reading-rooms of such 
cities as Birmingham and Liverpool, and see 
that they are not intended merely for scholars 
and gentlemen of leisure. In both can be found 
the laborers, In Liverpool one may class nine 
out of ten as workingmen in their every-day 
clothes. While, as a whole, we believe the con- 
dition of workmen to be better in America than 
in Great Britain, the statement of comparative 
wages is not the full test. These great charities 
of dispensaries and hospitals, artisan buildings 
and libraries, soup-houses and aid societies, 
are doing much to show the wage classes 
that there is interest in them, and they 
are not looked upon merely as patronizing 
charities, but as a right which is practically 
conceded to them. Extreme poverty in Great 


Britain, as almost everywhere else, is 
the result of neglect in giving to 
children some thrifty trade or other in- 


dustry, of a sickly tendency, or of some vice, 
especially that of drunkenness, or such excessive 
use of beer as is too much a tax on the daily 
wages. It is true there are times of business 
depression for which the laborer cannot expect 
to be prepared by any surplus, and in which there 
must be prompt aid either by the Government, or 
by municipal or personal charity. The need of 
industrial schools, in which young men and 
women can be taught parts of useful trades, has 
led to wise and almost free provisions for 
skilled instruction, This tends greatly to im- 
prove the condition of the working classes, as 
giving them incentives to industry and provid- 
ing the means for the attainment of skill. There 
is far more of skilled labor in Great Britain than 
in this country, as well as a far better under- 
standing of such rights of the laborer as shall 
secure to him comfortable workshops, good food 
and favorable surroundings. As good health 
for the family is the capital of the workingman 
and is needed for the whole household, since 
all need to work, there is, with the more intelli- 
gent, a proper sensitiveness lest avoidable sick- 
ness shall come to take away the earnings and 
depress the spirits. We should be glad to see in 
this country just such a system of governmental 
inspection for health and physical comfort as is 
already secured ia England, and hope to see the 
day when officers will be chosen for their skill 
in sanitary science and art, without the need of 
political influence. 


Biblical Research, 


MOERIS VS. PITHOM. 


I. 





Mn. F, Cope Waitenovsr has, during the past 
three years, advocated a site for the Lake of Moe- 
ris, as described by the Greek historians, to the 
southwest of Memphis, south of Crocodilopolis, 
separated from the Nile by a mountain-chain, 
and larger than the Lakes Mareotis or Serbonis. 
During the seasons of 1882 and 1883 he claims 
to have made ‘‘repeated expeditions” into the 
region indicated, and to have found an exten- 
sive depression west of the Moeris of M. Linant, 
west of Gharaq, north of Reian, south of Qasr 
Qarin, bearing the name of Wadi Moieh, which, 
if again completely filled with water frofh the 
Nile, through the old canal still traceable in the 
desert, and working imperfectly, would fully 
bear out the descriptions of Herodotus and 
others. While he acknowledges failure thus 
far in hia efforts to recover the Labyrinth, he is 
confident that it must have been in this region, 
and he regards “the mud-brick walls at 
Howara” as ‘‘a few contemptible remains, 
wretched blocks of dry gray mud,” held by 
Lepsius to be the relics of this marvel of an- 
tiquity. 

So far everything is commendable. Were this 
all that Mr. Whitehouse has preposed, or is now 
contending for, we should have no exception to 
take to his theory. Unfortunately, this is not 
all,. Into his Moeris basin he has attempted 
to drag other matters, which properly have no 
connection with it; and itis because the new 
evidence disclosed by the excavations of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund has not agreed with 
some of these additional claims, and threatens 
to expose the lack of foundation for others, that 
he has no patience with the enterprise, and 
bitterly endeavors to arrest its progress. 

Bo far as appears from his recent utterances, 
the piaces foreign to Moeris, which he wishes 
closely to associate with it are the following: 

1, The Land of Goshen was the district now 
called el-Fayim, on the west of the Nile, about 
seventy miles southwest of Cairo, the Arsinoite 
Nome of antiquity, an oasis created by Joseph 





through the cutting of the canal Babr Yusuf 
taking its waters from the river near Asdit. 

2. Raamses was a region, the Heracleopolitan 
Nome, on the west of the Nile, extending from 
Heracleopolis Magna, abont eighty miles south 
from Cairo, ali along down, northward, to a 
point about opposite Cairo itself. 

8. Pithom of the Bible, Pi-Tum “the West” 
of the Egyptians, the Avaris of the Phonicians, 
was the Lake of the West, north of Moeris, or 
Lake Moeris. 

4. Zoan, or Tanis Magna, was Memphis at Old 
Cairo, Fostat, or the Roman “‘ Babylon.” “ Zoan 
is another name for that part of Memphis which 
has for many centuries been termed Old Cairo.” 

To show how this stands in utter conflict with 
the great mass of biblical, historical, geograph- 
ical and archmological evidence, is clearly im- 
possible in a brief review like this. Only a point 
or two may be taken in regard to each place. 

(1.) The Land of Goshen could not have been 
beyond the Nile, from the fact that it is incredi- 
ble that Jacob and his sons crossed the river in 
the absence of some mention of it in the biblical 
narrative, and impossible that six hundred 
thousand men of their descendants, or two 
millions of people, recrossed the Nile at the be- 
ginning of the Exodus, and the biblical account 
still remain silent in regard to the passage. 
The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, 
and sent them out of the land in haste. The 
crossing of tae Nile would bave been nearly 
as difficult a task as the passage of the Red 
Sea, At the end of the Wandering, a miracle 
similar to that at the Red Sea was wrought 
at the ford of the Jordan, and the Jordan is not 
one-tenth the size of the Nile. 

Mr. Whitehouse declares: ‘* There is no doubt 
that the Alexandrian Jews of B. C, 200 knew all 
that had taken place in Egypt after the reign of 
Hezekiah with as much certainty as the modern 
Arab knows the incidents of its history since 
the conquest by Omar.” And: “There is no 
evidence in favor of a Gushen in the Delta, ex- 
cept its apparent propinquity to Palestine, and 
the well-settled fact that Zoan is translated 
Tanis and that a Tanis is SAn-el-Hagar.” 
Whereas the knowledge of the Alexandrian Jews 
of LB. C. 200, in regard to the land of Goshen, is 
exhibited in the Septuagint rendering of Gen. 
xiv, 10: ‘*And thou shalt dwell in the land 
(Veoéu' Apafiac) Gesem of Arabia.” As Libya of 
Egypt was on the west of the Delta, so must 
Arabia of Egypt have been on the east of the 
Nile. The Egyptian form of the biblical Goshen 
was Kesem and Pa-Kesem as the capital of the 
Arabian Nome. ‘This Pa-Kesem became the 
classical Phaccusa, which in turn becomes the 
contemporaneous Fak(s on the eastern branch 
of the Nile about ten miles south of San. 
Against such positive evidence ax this does Mr. 
Whitehouse set up his own ipse dixit, and make 
sweeping denials of some among the best estab- 
lished facts of history and the monuments, 

Mr. Whitehouse leans heavily on Benjamin, of 
Tudela; and if Benjamin was ever wrong, then 
Mr. Whitehouse may also err. Now, it happens 
that, just before writing concerning Paiyum, 
Benjamin identifies a place called Zawila with 
Havilah of the Bible. This Zawila is a town in 
the territory of Fezzin (the ancient Phazania) 
away to the west in the desert of Sahara, to the 
south of Mount Niger and of Tripolis on the 
Mediterranean coast. Whence it follows that 
either Benjamin, with the twenty Jews residing 
at Paiyum, were right in considering this Zawila 
to be the Havilah of Scripture, or were equally 
wrong in considering Faiyum to be the site 
of Pithom. One of their conceptions is as good 
as another; the other is no better than the 
tirst. They certainly were wrong in placing 
Havilah in the midst of the desert of Sahara, and, 
therefore, probably they were wrong in regard 
to Pithom. Es-Saadia, while a good linguist, 
was not a critical geographer ; and the mere fact 
that he, in his translation, reflected the pardon- 
able local pride of his people adds not the slight- 
est weight to the conceit that el-Fayim was the 
store-city Pithom, built by their fathers for 
Pharaoh-Rameses I]. That el-Fayiim may rep- 
resent some non-biblical, strictly Egyptian Pi- 
Tum, as the ‘ House (or Place) of the god Tum,” 
rather than ‘‘the West,” may be not impossible 
numerically, for there were more than one or 
two Pi-Tums in Egypt; and yet both the form 
Faiyim of Es-Saadia and that of Fayfim to-day 
lack an essential element in the term Pi-Tum, 
and, therefore, are not properly or probably 
derived therefrom. 

(2.) According to the Masoretic pointing of the 
Hebrew text, the land of Ra’meses, under the 
Pharaoh which knew Joseph, the region of the 
residence of the Israelites, and the starting point 
in their first day’s journey to Succoth, was in 
some respect different from the city Ra’amses, 
Were he 80 disposed, Mr. Whitehouse might take 
advantage of this, and assert the land Ra’meses 
to have been on the west of the Nile, while the 
city Ra’amses might have been on the east. 
But, no; curiously enough, Mr. Whitehouse in- 
variably speaks of “the land of Ra’amses,” and 
says nothing respecting the treasure (store) 
city Ra’ameses (Ex. i, 11) built by the Israelites 
for the Pharaoh which knew not Joseph. The 
biblical record shows that the land Ra’meses 
was in existence and so called prior to the ad- 





yent of the sons of Jacob, under the reign of the 
friendly Hyksos kings, or, at least, three and a 
half centuries before the Oppression; and that 
the city Ra’amses first came into existence un- 
der the ‘“‘new king,” who was Rameses II, and 
who began the Oppression about eighty years 
before the Exodus. However, Mr. Whitehouse 
chooses to ignore this distinction, by incorrectly 
using the term, “land of Ra’amses,” without 
reference to any city or ruined site for the store- 
city Ra’amses, and to fight the Egyptian Explo- 
ration Fund for ,innocently desiring to find the 
biblical granary-town, Ra’amses, on the east of 
the Nile. Why? Only he can explain. In noth- 
ing written by him that has fallen under our 
eye, does he refer this city to Heracleopolis 
Magna, and, as. for Crocodilopolis, Medinet el 
Faytim, that was the place of residence of the 
twenty Jews in the twelfth century, who re- 
garded it asthe city Pithom. Evidently, he does 
not believe in a city Ra’amses. 


° 
Fine Arts. 

Wiruin the last decade a great number of 
monuments have been erected to the memory 
and ostensibly to the glory of those who laid 
down their lives in defending the Union, during 
the late War. They stand for genuine patriot- 
ism, and should be very genuine affairs. They 
stand for the nobility of self-sacrifice, and should 
be noble monuments. But, unfortunately, the 
art education of the people is not on a par with 
the patriotism that prompts such monumental 
remembrance ; and many of the soldiers monu- 
ments are ugly, insignificant, and not a few of 
them are shams. They have taken, in many 
cases, the hackneyed form of a very stiff soldier, 
standing uncomfortably on the top of a more or 
less ornamental shaft, Now, soldiers do not, as 
a rule, stand on the top of shafts at any time. 
The position is a painful one, because an un- 
naturalone, The pillar itself is all but mean- 
ingless when standing by itself, and a soldier is 
about the last thing it was ever intended to 
support. Some of the monuments that have 
been erected are not even genuine stone or 
bronze, but hollow ware of zinc, made to imitate 
these solid materials, Better a simple grave, 
with the plainest slab of solid stone, than these 
monumental lies erected in the name of patriot- 
ism. When any town or city is about to erect 
such a monument, let it be remembered that it 
is something intended to carry the memory of 
the past into the ages of the future. Let it be 
solid, simple, full of grace and truth, the best 
design obtainable, and of the most solid material. 
To this end, committees should be chosen with 
reference to their art knowledge, and communi- 
ties shoutd not submit to be victimized by the 
plausible representations of mere monument 
manufacturers, who sell monuments cheap 
because they make them by the dozen, and who 
care nothing for the future effect of their wares, 
so long as they get the dollars of the present 
generation. 





.... It promises well for the future of art in 
America that #0 many of our younger educa- 
tional institutions are making provisions for 
teaching the tine arts. Even so young an insti- 
tution as Smith College, Northampton, has al- 
ready an art school such as, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, would have been thought creditable 
to any one of our universities. Its nucleus is the 
Hillyer Art Gallery. Thisis a collection of more 
than ordinary value, and was largely the gift of 
Mr. Winthrop Hillyer. The building is an ex- 
cellent one, and its interior is admirably fitted 
with exhibition rooms, lecture rooms and studios, 
There is a good collection of casts,and many 
valuable engravings. The paintings have been 
selected almost without exception from the 
works of American artists. The gallery has fine 
examples of Inness, Hart, De Haas, R. M. Shurt- 
leff, Wyatt Eaton, and the late George Fuller, 
of Boston. It has by no means the worst pi 
ture that J. G. Brown has painted, and a capital 
bit of color by Sartain. The art school is well 
directed and taught by Prof. John H. Niemeyer, 
who has an able body of assistants; and the fa- 
cilities for special study in the fine arts are such 
as must attract many and earnest pupils, 


....During the+past week there has been an 
opportunity to see W. T. Donnat’s ‘“ The Quar- 
tette.” Lt seems but a few years since Donnat 
began to paint—not more than a decade ago--and 
yet he has produced a picture that has made his 
name known on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
is a simple subject—merely four Spanish trouba- 
dours, trolling a song to the accompaniment of 
guitar and castanets, and sitting in the dimly- 
lighted corner of an inn. The figures havea 
charming abandon, and are grouped skillfuliy, 
and well contrasted in costume and character, 
The woman’s figure is particularly graceful, and 
the texture of the fabrics in her costume is mar- 
velously represented. There is in the work great 
breadth, great firmness, and a full knowledge of 
the human figure, with a certain piquancy to 
the same—something a little better than chic, 
and not quite so good as genius. The picture 
has been the great attraction at the Schaus gal- 





lery, where there is always something attractive 
to be seen. 


....Among the many objects of genuine art 
interest in the exhibition at the rooms of the 
American Art Association was the statue of 
John ‘Brown, by that remarkably clever young 
American sculptor, Paul Bartlett. It is nota 
large figure—not more than three feet in hight— 
but there is a degree of strength and vigor in it 
that one would hardly look for in the work of 
an artist hardly out of his teens. The nobility 
of character in the face, and the graceful lines of 
the rugged figure show both a poetic and an ar- 
tistic insight, and the qualities of workmanship 
show study and mastery of material. Paul Bart- 
lett is a name bound to be famous yet, if there 
is anything to be trusted to the indication of 
this early and very successful work. 


Science. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety, for August, prints an abstract of B, 
Grassi’s experiments, which show that flies are 
agents in the diffusion of infectious maladies, 
epidemics, and even parasitic diseases. On a 
plate, on the table of his laboratory, he placed a 
large number of the eggs of a homan Nematode 
parasite (Trichocephalus). After a few hours he 
found on some white sheets of paper hanging in 
the kitchen, the well-known spots produced by the 
excretion of the flies, and on a microscopical ex- 
amination of these spots, several of the eggs of 
the parasite were found in them. Some flies, 
coming into the kitchen, were now caught, and 
their intestinal tract was found quite filled with 
an enormous masa of fecal matter, in which the 
presence of eggs of Trichocephali were de- 
tected. As it was practicably impossible to keep 
all alimentary substances from contact with 
these flies, it follows that the chances of Dr. 
Grassi and his family being infected with Tri- 
chocephali were very great. As a matter of fact, 
the experiment was tried with nonsegmented 
eggs of this worm. Another experiment was in 
the same direction. Dr. Grassi took the ripe 
segments of a Taenia solium (which had been 
in spirits of wine) and broke them up in water, 
so that a great number of the tapeworm’s eggs 
remained suspended in the fluid. The flies came 
to the mixture, attracted by the sugar, and in 
about half an hour the ova of the tapeworms 
were to be found in their intestines and 
in the spots. Had these eggs been in a re- 
cent and living state, they would doubtless 
have been just as easily transported. To those 
who care to try these experiments, it is sug- 
gested that lycopod powder, mixed with sugar 
and water, is a good material, as the lycopod 
spores are easily detected. It is self-evident 
that, if the mouth apparatus of the fly will ad- 
mit of the introduction of such objects as have 
been above noted, there will be no difficulty 
in its admitting scores of the spores of many 
parasitic fungi, and above all, of those belonging 
to the Schizomycetes, the possible cause of so 
much disease. Already Dr. Grassi has detected 
in fly excrement the spores of Oidium lactis, and 
the spores of a Botrytis; this latter taken from 
the bodies of silkworms dead of muscardine, 
Here arises, of course, the question of how far 
the active digestion of the intestines of the flies 
may not destroy the vitality of germs or spores 
thus taken in; but it would seem probable that, 
in many instances, the larger bodies swallowed 
may not serve as objects for assimilation, but 
may be got rid of as foreign bodies, and it will 
be borne in mind that the flies themselves fall 
victims to the growth of a parasitic fungus 
(Empasa musce, Cohn), which is probably 
taken first into their own stomachs. 





...-There seems at last to be some prospect that 
the great 36-inch Lick Telescope will proceed to 
completion. E. Feil & Co., of Paris, have the con- 
tract for the two glass disks of which the objec, 
glass.is to be made. They succeeded in produc- 
ing the flint glass in an unexpectedly short time 
and the Clarks have had it in hand now for near- 
ly four years; but the making of the crown 
glass has proved exceedingly difficult, and has 
involved disheartening delays. They have made 
so far nineteen different trials, Finally, how- 
ever, they report that they have succeeded in 
casting two good disks of the needed size, and 
unless some untoward accident happens in the 
annealing they will ship one of them to the 
Ciarks before January ist. How long it will 
take to work the lenses is not certain, but prob- 
ably not more than two years, and very likely 
less ; 80 that, if the work of erecting the observa- 
tory and building the mounting and driving 
clock is pushed at the same time, the whole 
ought to be finished in 1887 or earlier. It has 
not been possible to do anything about the 
mounting hitherto, because everything will de- 
pend upon the focal length of the lens, which 
cannot be determined until the glass disks have 
been thoroughly examined by the opticians. 
The Lick Observatory itself, on Mt, Hamilton, 
California, is now essentially complete in all re- 
specta excepting the structares needed to accom- 
modate the great Equatorial. It has had in 


place for more than two years a fine 12-inch 
telescope and a transit instrument, with clock 
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and other accessories; and during the last sea” 
son, an exquisite meridian circle by the Rep- 
solds has also been mounted. 


.... During the past month the great 26-inch 
telesco pe of the University of Virginia has been 
put in position in the Leander McCormick Ob- 
servatory, and we suppose is now at work upon 
the task selected by the director, Professor 
Stone—viz., the remeasurement of all the close 
double stars south of 15° declination. The in- 
strument was ordered in 1870 on the same day 
with its twin sister, the Washington Equatorial, 
and at the time was designed for the Washington 
and Lee University. But the failure of tbis in- 
stitution to provide the needed observatory and 
other causes ended at last, after long delays, in 
its being transferred to its present owners. The 
iron dome, forty-five feet in diameter, under which 
it is mounted, is in some respects far in advance 
of anything previously built, especially in the 
ease with which it is moved. Professor Stone 
has turned it through a complete revolution sin- 
gle-handed in less than a minute and a half. It 
reflects great credit upon its designers and con- 
structors, Warren & Swazey, of Cleveland, Ohio. 





Missions, 


INTERESTING mission news is reported from 
Palestine. The Mission Society of the Estab- 
lished Church has there 6 stations, 9 ordained 
missionaries and one layman, 4 native preachers, 
37 native teachers, and 1,400 converts. In the 
Holy Land mission enterprises are also under- 
taken among the Mohammedans, a venture that 
is elsewhere, except in Egypt, but seldom made. 
A native missionary among them, Chalil Jamal, 
was present at the last annual missionary gather- 
ing, and gave an interesting account of his 
work. His field of labor is beyond the Jordan, 
in Gilead (the old Ramoth-Gilead), There he 
has succeeded in collecting a Christian congre- 
gation of three hundred souls. , Jamal relates 
that, through the Christian schools, a lively de- 
sire and search for truth has been awakened. 
A Bedouin boy recently said : ‘* I read in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount that we should love one 
another, and should pray for our enemies. Our 
Koran tells us the very opposite ; and I now be- 
lieve that the New Testament is right.” Another 
said: *‘ Christ arose from the dead and ascended 
to Heaven ; Mohammed remained in the grave ; 
hence Christ must be more than Mohammed,” 
A few years ago it would have been an impossi- 
bility for 50 Mohammedan girls to attend a 
Christian school, and yet such is the case now at 
Gaza. There they are also anxious for a mission 
physician. A former Arab street boy, Selim by 
name, who accompanied Stanley on his tours, 
and then became an interpreter in Jerusalem, 
and afterward, on a trip to America, became 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, and is now 
studying medicine in Edinburgh, in order to be- 
come a mission physician. Among the Bedouins 
there is astrong wish for schools. As soon as 
the iron law is broken, according to which every 
Mohammedan who becomes a Christian is con- 
demned to death, many wili be baptized. There, 
too, the grain seems ready for the harvest. 








...-A missionary of the American Presbyte- 
rian Board, H. N. Allen, has visited Seoul, the 
capital of Corea, from Shanghai, and writes an 
interesting letter of the state of Corea and its 
people. The Coreans he finds exceedingly lazy 
and dirty, at least those of the capital. They 
will not work, and they get drunk whenever they 
can get the Corean rice liquor, or imported spir- 
its, which, fortunately, are very costly. Mr. Al- 
len, speaking of missionary prospects, says : 

‘* Missionaries are not at present allowed in the 
country, though as physician to the legation I will 
not be molested while preparing the way for the 
work which will s00n be begun. There are at pres- 
ent some 20,000 Catholic converts in the country, and 
the other day seven French priests and one Bishop 
called on the United States Minister, These men go 
about dressed as mourners, wearing huge hats—as 
large ag an umbrella. No one can molest one of 


these mourners, and hefice they are safe in that dis- 
guise.” 


--.-The Basel Mission Society has just pub- 
lished its annual report. This society is prose- 
cuting its work in the gold coast of Africa, in 
East India, and in China, near the seat of the 
French military operations, Especially are the 
African stations in a prosperous condition, 
and gradually becoming self sustaining. The 
whole number of converts in the three countries 
is 16,154, of whom 8,567, are reported from 
Africa, 2,607 from China, and ,7,980 from India. 
The Society has in its employ 97 male mission- 
aries and 74 female missionaries. The income 
and the expenses were nearly one million francs. 


-++-In Turkey and Persia the sale of Bibles is 
unrestricted, and whole wagon loads are taken 
there for distribution. Rev. Dr. Bruce, the 
traveling agent of the British Bible Society, in 
Persia, reports great success. Some time ago 
400 copies were taken, at Yezd, from one of the 
Colporteurs. After a protest they were given 
back to ‘him, but with the injunction to ledve 
the neighborhood with them a8 soon as possible, 
as his life would be in danger. The colporteur 


did not heed this admonition, remained at his 
post, and sold all the 400 Bibles, 


..--A missionary of the Hermannsburg Society, 
stationed at Bethany, South Africa, reports as 
members of his catechetical class, two great- 
grandmothers, four grandmothers, and two 
grandfathers. Another missionary of the same 
society, writes that a prominent Zulu, of seventy 
years, a man who can speak three languages, and 
who has ever been a determined opponent of 
Christianity, has now submitted to the Gospel 
and is receiving instruction. 


....Some years ago a Nestorian Christian, 
named Pera Johannes, found his way to the 
Missionary Institute at Hermannsburg, near 
Hanover, and after a few years of aiudy re- 
turned to preach the Gospel in the sense of the 
Evangelical Church to his people. He has met 
with considerable trouble, and recently was im- 
prisoned on the ground that he was introducing 
a new German religion. 


-,+-Recently the Evangelical Mission Society 
of Berlin celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Bethany, their first station in 
South Africa. From the smallest beginning, 
this station now numbers 600 baptized members, 
260 communicants, 200 school children. Since 
the beginning of work there, over 1,800 have 
been baptized. 


School and Gollege. 


Since the abolition of tests at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge a great change 
has taken place in the composition of student 
society at both the great national seats of learn- 
ing. Young men go up to the universities from 
all the denominations, and every year there are 
to be found among the successful competitors 
for honors, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Scottish Presbyterians. Still the atmosphere at 
both universities is Episcopalian, and itis felt 
that the young Nonconformists and Presby- 
terians are in danger of being won over to the 
National Church. The Nonconformists have 
taken steps to make provision for a first class 
ministry at both universities. 





.... While other institutions command a larger 
share of public attention, the University of the 
City of New York retains strong friends and 
earnest supporters, On Tuesday evening, the 
2d, a large number of gentlemen and ladies were 
assembled in the building on Washington Square 
at a reception by the Chancellor, Dr. John Hall, 
and the Council. In addition to an enjoyable 
social occasion, followed by a collation, the even- 
ing was marked by a brief inaugural address by 
the Kev. Dr. MacCracken, the newly-elected Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 
His theme was ‘‘The Relation of the Metropolis 
to the University.” 


---.-Mr, Seaver’s class at Yale for physical 
development is popular. With the Freshmen 
club-swinging is compulsory. The class is regu- 
larly drilled, exercises and motions must be 
Jearned, a regular examination must be passed, 
and a standard of proficiency reached. After 
Freshman year it is assumed that a student will 
not too steadily confine himself to his booke, 
but will voluntarily take the necessary exercise. 
No cases are known in which the Faculty’s as- 
sumption was not surpassed by the after facts. 


...-At Princeton a change has been made in 
the requirements for entrance to the School of 
Science. For the Bachelor of Science course the 
following are added: The four Catilinian ora- 
tions of Cicero, elements of physical geography, 
elements of French grammar and prose. For 
the Civil Engineering course the Latin will be 
dropped, and the French and geography as 
above will be required, also plane trigonometry. 


...-The Students of Harvard College have 
drawn up a petition to the Board of Overseers of 
the college, asking that attendance at morning 
chapel be made voluntary for students twenty- 
oue years old, and optional according to the 
wishes of the parents or guardians of students 
under twenty-one years of age. 


...-The trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have elected Dr. J. William White director 
of physical education. He was also made a 
member of the faculty. The athletic depart- 
ment of the college be modeled after the 
most improved system; @f entire block of ground 
being devoted to it. 


....One hundred and three students have 
entered the Department of Oratory, Boston Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Prof. 8. 8. Curry. 
Their aims are: ministers, 27; teachers, 17; 
lawyers, 18; professionals, 24; general culture, 
14; singers, 3. 

....8. A. Smith has given $50,000 to McGill 
University, Montreal, to be employed in holding 
separate classes for the higher education of 
women. This makes the total amount con- 
tributed by Mr. Smith $100,000. 

....Science Hall, of the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, has been burned. The building cost 
$100,000, and with it were destroyed geolog- 


-press considerable confidence that it will be- 


-.. The Lehigh University was the largest 
purchaser at the sale of the late Alexander 
gespents library of rare books in Providence, 


a The friends of the Educational bill ex- 


come a law at this session of Congress, 


....-The Harvard University Catalogue, just 
out, shows an enrcllment of 1,006 students in the 


college proper. 
...-Hereafter the University of London will 
confer a new degree to be known as the *‘ Teach- 
er’s diploma.” 


... The increasing number of Jewish under- 
graduates is much remarked at Oxtord. 


....There are 104 college graduates in the 
Michigan House of Representatives. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 21st. 


THE CREATOR REMEMBERED—Ecc zs, xii, 
1—14. 








THE passage which furnishes the present 
lesson is one familiar and oft quoted. It is much 
admired even from a merely literary point of 
view. It is one of deepest practical force ; and no 
more impressive teaching could come before us 
as the last lesson of this present year. Take all 
the teachings of the past, whether in words or in 
experience, and “‘ the conclusion” of the thought- 
ful man is found to be as given here. 

The word Remember implies, of course, action 
—‘‘living as ever in our great taskmaster’s 
eye.” Many a man who knows of God and would 
not with the lips deny the divine existence, yet 
lives as if there were no God, 

The word now is not in the original. The 
Hebrew is: ‘‘ And remember,” connecting this 
verse with the closing admonition of the pre- 
ceding chapter, 

There is force in the expression ** Thy Crea- 
tor.” We are to think of God not merely in his 
relation to the universe as a whole, but in our 
personal relation to him. Each man must stand 
alone at the judgment bar. Religion is a per- 
sonal matter. The command is: ‘ Zhou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.” Each man stands ina 
certain sense alone before God, 

The command is to remember the Creator in 
the joyous days of youth, and before the gloomy 
period of age. Religion is a thing not merely 
for dark days, but for days of prosperity and de- 
light. It makes the bright days of youth still 
brighter. And religion can be more enjoyed in 
the joyous days of early years. He who puts off 
all thoughts of God till the gloomy evening of 
life will discover that it is then too Jate to find 
the full enjoyment which communion with God 
should give. No one can fully enjoy religion in 
age who did not commence its practice in youth. 

In the second verse we may, perhaps, see a 
gradation of gloom; sunlight twilight, moon- 
light, starlight and then complete darkness, 
Thus the brightness of youth sinks into deeper 
and deeper shadows of age and death. In the 
return of the clouds after the rain we have 
another picture of melancholy. In the days of 
youth, the cloud soon passes and brightness 
resumes its sway. In age, however the steady 
gloom holds its reign, and though for a moment 
the sky may brighten, it is but a passing gleam, 
and immediately the clouds and shadows over- 
spread the sky once more. 

In verses 3—6 we have a succession of meta- 
phors which are very’ striking, but are some- 
what difficult to analyze to perfect satisfaction. 
The suggestions of the commentators add very 
little to the impressiveness of the various fig- 
ure. Indeed, the beauty of a rhetorical trope 
may be destroyed by being sabjected to too close 
an analysis. No beauty or strength is added to 
the passage before us by the suggestion that, 
‘‘ the grinders” may refer to the teeth, and “ the 
strong men” to the legs. Indeed, as Shakespeare 
mixes his metaphors when he speaks of taking 
arms against a séa of troubles, so the Hebrew 
bard may sometimes depart from strict exactness 
in the use of his figures, and while, perhaps, 
none the less impressive, they cannot be mapped 


out with mechanical precision. Whether the 
expression regarding ** the silver cord” is drawn 
from the cord which holds the tent or from the 
chain which suspends the lamp makes little dif- 


child will be affected by the wondrous impres- 
siveness of the writer's imagery and a mechan- 
ical analysis of the rhetorical figures will not add 
to their beauty and power. 

In the fifth and seventh verses the close of 
life is impressively presented. From his tem- 
porary residence in the city, man goes to his 
permanent home in the grave, and his departure 
18 marked by the noise in the streets of the 
funeral lamentation; or, perhaps we may say 
that he passes away, the jamentations cease, and 
the mourners go abont the streetg on their 
everyday errands, and the world goes on as 
before. The body goes back to the earthly 
elements from which it came, and the mysteri- 
ous spirit returns to him who breathed it into 
the material form, 

The ninth verse is supposell by some to mark 
a change in the person speaking, as if some one 
had been repeating the utterances of the 
preacher, and at their clote added a word to 
impress them on the mind of the hearer. The 





ical and other eollections, whase great value can 





hardly be stated in money. 


preacher uttered words of wisdom, And the 


ference as regards the power of the verse. A. 


= oe. 4 The nails of viadowie goad are 
m teachers an ve guidance 

~ $s . The pond ** masters of 
assemblies” are also translated “‘gathered sen- 
tences.” 

There are hooks without end, and one may 
study till his brain is weary and yet be no wiser. 
The sum of all wisdom, the truth which even 
the unlettered man may grasp, is found in the 
one to fear God and keep his command- 
men 


Ministeriul Register, 


BAPTIST, 

BURTON, R. E., Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 
GILBERT, L. W. P., removes trom Martinsville 
to Sailor Springs, Ill. 


HENDRICK, 8., St. Clair, accepts call to Mid- 
land, Mich. 


HILL, M. C., ord. in Eugene City, Oregon. 
KNAPP, Hausey W., closes his pastorate of 
Macdougal Street ch., New York City. 
LANX, Epwarp, accepts call to Greenport, N. Y. 
PUTNAM, J. W., Cortland, N. Y., resigns. 
ROBERTS, J. E., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 
SARGENT, O. C., Jewett City, Conn., called to 
East Greenwich, R, I. 

SWEET, 8. E., becomes pastor at Ashland, Wis 
TOWNLEY, N. C., Waterbury, Conn., resigns 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ABBOTT, Frep M., accepts call to Oshkosh, Wis, 

AMBROSE, M. H., Belle Plaine, Ia., resigns. 

BOSS, Tuomas M., accepts call to La Crosse, Wis, 

CLARK. Auuen, Bradford, Vt., accepts call to 

Manchester, Vt. 

DUNHAM, Dwiaut, Hamlin, accepts call to Ax- 
tell, Kan. . 

GOODELL, C. L., declines call to First church, 
Washington, D, © 

HARPER, Jout, Burlington, accepts call to 

Wichita, Kan. 

HOWARD, Wit11am, Union, accspts call to 

Lebanon, Conn. 

HULLINGER, Franx W., Milton, Wis., called to 

Harlan, Ia. 4 

HUNT, Evoens F,, ord. in Hamilton, Minn, 

JONES, Harvey, Waubansee, accepts call to 

Pleasant Prairie, Kan. 

KEELER, 8. M., inst. in South Britain, Conn, 

KIMBALL, Henny 8., accepts call to Dayville, 

Conn. 

MAOK, Cuanrzes, A., ord. in Carrington, Dak. 

MARKHAM, Henry F., Argentine, accepts call 
to Cora and Walnut Oreek, Kan, 

MILLS, B. F., accepts call to West Rutland, Vt. 

MITCHELL, Wii11am, Westboro’, Mass., re- 
signs. 

NORCROSS, ALBERT F,, accepts call to Rock- 
port, Mass. 

OTTMAN, Henry A., Hopkinton, N. Y., with- 
draws resignation. 

POTWIN, Wi1114m 8., Monona, Ia., resigns on 
account of ill-health. 

THOMAS, Reven, Rrookline, Mass., accepts 
call to United church, New Haven, Conn. 

THURSTON, Hznry W. L., Chichester, accepts 
calito Goshen, N. H 

LUTHERAN. 


BEATES, James F., accepts call to Lancaster, 
Penn, 

DECK, J. P., Chester Springs, accepts call to 
Germantown, Penn. 

HARTMAN, J. A., Emporia, Kan., accepts call 
to Lamartine, Penn. 

HILTY, J. K., accepts call to Monongahela City 
Penn. 

RAYMOND, Cuaaves E., accepts call to First 
ch., Nashville, Tenn. 

ROSENBERG, J. A., accepts call to Des Moines 
Ia. 

STRAIL, H. A., Cicero, accepts call to Poesten+ 
kill, N. ¥. 








WYNEKEN, Maartix, died recently in Los An- 
geles, Cal., aged 39. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOWER, J. A., inst. at Van Wert, O. 

BURRELL, J. D., inst. at Clinton, Ia. 

DICKEY, N. 8., Osceola, Kan., will supply at 
Danville, Ind. 

ELLIOTT, Gonos, inst. at Newton Hamilton, 
Penn, 

GELSTON, H. A., Northville, Mich., resigns. 

GOURLEY, Jouy, inst. in South Lyon, Mich. 

HARRISON, Samvet, Philadelphia, Penn., died 
recently. 

MARCELLUS, ALoznnon, Berwyn, accepts call 
to Atglen, Penn. 

MULLAN, H. C., accepts call to Elvaston, Il. 

REDERUS, 81Pxo, inst. at Greenleafton, Minn, 

SALMON, E. P., accepts call to Knowlesville, 
N. Y 


SMITH, W. D., called to State Center, Ia. 

THAYER, O. B., called to Tamora, Neb. 

THOMPSON, Anruus N., inst. in Morrisonville, 
Ill. 

VAN DYKE, D., accepts call to Evansville, Ind. 

WILLIAMSON, J. G., Jn., called to Detroit, 
Mich. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 
EISENBERG, 8. H., Latrobe, Penn., resigns. 
HARTZEL, J. M., Chalpont, called to Spring~ 
field, Penn. 

HOLLINGER, H., ord. at Canton, O. 

KIRCHHEFER, R., accepts call to West Bay 
City, Mich. 

LEBERMAN, L. D., appointed missionary pas- 
tor ia San Franc Cal, 


{CHE, G. J., inst. in oO. 
En Gaonos B, accepts call to Lebanon, 


STRUNGK, 2. H., accepts call to Schuylicill 
BER, 0 Z., DD. Norristown, Penn., re- 





words of wise men quicken the mind as the goad 


signs and withdraws from the 
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P evsonalitics. 


Tuerx is, just at present, on private ex- 
hibition in Central Park (previous to his public 
appearance) « distinguished stranger, who may 
be mentioned in a personal column by a slight 
stretch of its courtesy. The young foreigner is 
of African descent, and he bears a classical 
name—Remus. He is a most beautiful specimen 
of the rareat of the Simiade to reach this coun- 
try. A young chimpanzee of remarkable in- 
telligence and in perfect health. He walks and 
site in a very nearly upright attitude. He has a 
face which is positively human in expression, far 
more so than any of even the largest apes. He 
site quietly in bis den all day, and plays with a 
ball or other toy, never cares to indulge in mis- 
chief, is devoted to his keeper, Mr. Cook, and 
eats altogether with the aid of a knife, fork, 
spoon and napkin. His hand in size, perfection of 
shape and warmth, is almost exactly like that of 
a lad of twelve or fourteen years, and he de- 
lights to hold a spectator’s hand in it. A more 
fascinatingly human specimen of the missing 
link cannot be found, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that one expects each moment to hear him 
speak, 





....Attention has been frequently called to 
the tardiness of the State of Virginia in erect- 
ing the monument to the memory of ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler, the construction of which was duly 
ordered by the General Assembly, a short time 
after Mr. Tyler's decease. The Senate are now 
looking into the provisions of the Confederate 
act, which authorized the structure, and qnes- 
tioning a new appropriation for its speedy edi- 
fication, Apparently so proper a recognition to 
an eminent man will not much longer be re- 
tarded. 


....-The answer of Victor Hugo to those who 
asked his opinion on the admission of women to 
the profession of medicine is about the hight 
of the oracular and the absurd. He replies: 
“To lock up women or to give them liberty? 
That is the dilemma, I am thinking. The locked- 
up woman—mystery. The free woman—hope. 
Therefore I press your royal hand.” 


-..-Mr. BP. T. Barnum, of Bridgeport, has 
been replying to the unjust attack by one of the 
Connecticut papers on the topic of bis generos- 
ity toward workingmen in the city of his home. 
Mr. Barnum hus sold not a little real estate to 
mechanics there on the most philanthropic 
terms, in order to assist them in securing com- 
fortable homes, 


...- Bir Moses Montefiore, was asked some years 
ago, to help a man whom he had assisted several 
times. ‘‘Itis no use doing anything for the 
fellow ” he was told by those about him. ‘The 
man is no good; not worth helping.” To which 
Sir Moses made reply : ‘In that case I shall help 
him decidedly ; for, if I don’t, I am sure that no- 
body else will.” 


....-The diplomats intimated to the Duke of 
Cambridge that the German Government would 
probably be willing to recognize him as successor 
to the late Duke of Brunswick. The Duke stub- 
bornly said that “he didn't want and wouldn’t 
accept the position.” He will stick to the Horse 
Guards as long as he lives. 


....Miss Irving, niece of Washington Irving, 
has offered to the senior class of Princeton Col- 
lege, for the commencement ivy ceremony, a slip 
from a vine planted by her uncle, the original of 
which he brought from Sir Walter Scott’s home 
at Abbotsford. 


...-8ydney Smith was a gentle-man, but not a 
meek man. ‘Sydney, ring the bell!” Lady Hol- 
land 18 reported to nave said tu him, in an im- 
perious tone, to which he answered with quiet 
dignity: ‘‘ Certainly. And shall I sweep the 
room?” 

..--Paul de Cassagnac has abandoned dueling 
and become the inheritor of $600,000 left him 
by the willof M. Julien, a retired merchant of 


Marseilles. The relatives of the latter will con- 
test the will. 


-.- Ismail, the ex-Khédive, is not a pauper. 
Between 1874 and 1879, when he abdicated, more 
thau $10,000,000 was paid in to his account at 
various European banks, principally in Holland 
and Belgium. 


.»»Mme. Christine Nilsson is about leaving 
England, where she has enjoyed the hospitality 
of many friends, and will Winter somewhere 
along the Riviera. She will sing in England in 
June. 


...»-Mr. E, Jenkins, the author of “Ginx’s 
Baby,” and lately a Radical member of the House 
of Commons, has now thrown himself heart and 
soul into the support of the Conservative party, 


...-Commander-in-Chief Kountze, of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, is receiving various 
public dinners and receptions from the Bostou 
people. 


...- Mrs. Mark Hopkins’s new house at Great 
Barrington, Mass., will require nearly » million 
dollars before completion, 





2 thbles, 


.... Acoustic properties—Ear trumpets. 
....A country seat—The milking-stool. 


....There is one town in Connecticut that has 
no fear of the measles. It’s saddam. 


...-Thanksgiving having passed, now is the 
time to purchase misfit poultry at low prices. 





. .-The Venetian gondolier has a peculiar way 
of tying his craft ; in fact it is the moor of Ven- 
ice, 


....A debating club at Quincy has decided 
that it is ‘‘ more fun to see a man thread a nee. 
dle than a woman drive a nail,” 


...-A prominent lumberman has had his coat 
of arms painted on the panels of his carriage, 
with the Latin motto “ Vidi,” which, by interpre- 
tation is, ‘I saw.” 


.... Sambo, kin you tell me why dey inwaria- 
bly take de pennies from de children at de Sun- 
day-school?” ‘*Course I kin. Dat is to get de 
cents ob de meetin’.” 


....A Swiss jeweler has invented a clock which 
needs winding but once in five years; but that 
isn’t what the world wants this time o’ yar. 
Give us a coal stove that will shake itself. 


....Boarding-house Keeper: ‘* Why, how deft- 
ly you carve the beef, Mr. Smith. You must be 
an adept.” Smith (with a grunt of exertion): 
**Yes’m, I am ; 1’m a wood-carver by trade.” 


...*John, I am very despondent. I can’t 
seem to get on in the world. I believe I'll blow 
out my brains.” ‘Good scheme, me boy. I 
believe if you do you will strike a blow at the 
real cause of your trouble.” 


....A lawyer in eastern Connecticut, whose 
reputation in the community was not very high, 
met an old gentleman, one day, and said to him: 
“Do you know, Mr. H——, that I am a direct 
descendant from Miles Standish?” “Is it pos- 
sible?” was the reply. ‘* What a descent!” 


..'* Why is Squire Danforth like necessity?” 
was the student’s conundrum concerning a mem- 
ber of the bar, whose pleas in court were often a 
source of amusement for the ignorance they 
betrayed, ‘* Because he knows no law,” was the 
answer, which none thought of guessing. 


---‘No ma’am!” exclaimed the provoked 
young man to a young lady, who, on the refusal 
of her favorite, had asked him to accompany 
her toa party. ‘I don’t play second fiddler to 
any one.” ‘* No one asked you to play second 
fiddle,” replied the girl witha smile. ‘I only 
asked you to be my beau.” 


....A young man from the country was ob- 
served to go past a barber's shop several times, 
gazing wistfully in, but not venturing to enter. 
At last a business man, on the opposite side of 
the street, stepped out and asked him why he 
didn’t go in, if he wanted to. “I dasn’t,” was 
the reply. ‘Look at that sign—‘ Tonsorial 
artist.’ I don’t want to get my hair cut by no 
painter.” 


...-A Western journal, in a recent description 
of a wedding in Kansas City, gave a list of the 
bride's presents, followed by an enumeration of 
costumes worn by the guests. An item of the 
first order unaccountably drifted among the de- 
tailed account of costumes, making the follow- 
ing rather amusing combination: “Mrs. John 
——, heliotrope velvet, pearl ornaments. Miss 
Jennie ——, lace bed set.” 


...-The 288 joke has reached ,Wheeling from 
Pittsburgh. Two persons meet and one says: 
“Say, did you hear that story to-day about 288?” 
* No,” answered the other, excitedly. ‘‘ What is 
it?” “Oh! it’s too gross, too gross entirely !” 
replied his companion, in a mournful voice. 
“Tell away,” resumed the first, ‘and I'll try to 
stand it.” ‘* Well,” exclaimed his friend, ‘144 
is_one gross, and 288 is two gross ; isn’t it?” 


..+. Is this woman your wife?” asked the 
judge of an old Negro. “ Not ’zactly, sah. She's 
my step-wife.” ‘* How do you make that?” “I 
wuz married befo’, sah; but my wife died.” 
“That makes no difference, this”— ‘No, sah, 
didn't make nv difference with me.” “I mean 
that it makes no difference if you were married 

before. ,This woman is your wife.” ‘My full 
wife?” ‘Yes, if you will have it that way.” 
“Thank yer, jedge. Now we'll get down ter 
business. Jes’ write me out er ’vorce frum dis 
lady, please,” 


+++» SHARP SHOOTING. 

Tis now the hunter with his gun 
Over the woodland rambles, 

And beards the rabbit in his den 
Among the brakes and brambles. 


The crisp, invigorating air 
Fills him with vague delight, 
And sharpens each and every sense, 
Particularly sight. 


Aha! at last the game is ronsed— 
Bouncing big rabbit, very fat ! 

Bang! bang! 'Tishis! Isit? Why, no; 
Tis the neighboring farmer’s cat! 








Literature. 


[The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their put - 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests 0/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work: 
for further notice.) 








STODDARD’S MEMOIR OF EDGAR 
A. POE.* 





Tue good work of the student in clear- 
ing off the confusions and contradictions 
that gather around a man in his lifetime 
never had a better illustration than in the 
case of Edgar Allan Poe. 

His own generatiun took him for a critic 
rather thana poet. If the contemporary 
report were to stand, we should have to be- 
lieve the new American Cyclopedia, which 
starts with his birth in Baltimore, instead 
of Boston, ends with a false account of 
his death, and for the rest declares that 
he was expelled in disgrace from the 
University of Virginia, which he quitted 
with honor at the end of his course, re- 
peats the groundless scandal of a Russian 
escapade, and crowds the two and a half 
columns devoted to him with other fictions 
which tend to show that the sober second 
thought of historic biography may, after 
all, deal more fairly with a man than con- 
temporary opinion. 

The facts of Poe’s career and work have 
been collected by Dr. Griswold, on the one 
hand, and by Mr. Ingram on the other, 
while, between the two, and writing on a 
higher plane of comprehension and ability 
to measure the facts and bring them into 
right relations, is Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who, 
like Mr. Stedman, unites in himself the 
double and not often combined gifts of the 
poet and critic. 

That Mr. Stoddard was, of all men, the 
best fitted to take up the work of overhaul- 
ing the biographic accumulations regard- 
ing Edgar Poe, get them into right rela- 
tions and connections, and say what they 
meant, was proved by him some twelve 
years ago; but not until this year has the 
promise been achieved, as it now is, in the 
critical Introduction and Memoir prefixed 
to the elegant edition, in six volumes, duo- 
decimo, of the Worke of Hdgar A. Foe, 
published by the Messrs. A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 

The Memoir occupies 200 closely printed 
pages, besides the twelve devoted to a short 
summary review of the ‘‘Genius of Poe.” Al- 
together Memoir and Introduction make a 
piece of work on the subject with which we 
have nothing to compare, and which we 
lay down with the conviction that it will 
prove the standard conclusion, and the 
truest word to be uttered as to this brilliant, 
erratic, and singularly fascinating genius. 

Considering Mr. Stoddard’s emphatic con- 
viction that the poet of all men is the least 
in need of ancestors, he takes great pains 
with Poe’s descent, which he exploits with 
the patience of an antiquarian, though it is, 
perhaps, well for the prospective popularity 
of his work that he refreshes his text and 
his readers as he advances from some 
springs on which antiquarians do not com- 
monly draw. 

At the grave of the poet’s grandfather, 
the merchant, General Poe, in the First 
Presbyterian Church graveyard in Balti- 
more, he pauses reverently, and makes a 
pretty picture of Lafayette standing by it 
with his staff, and exclaiming, as he kneeled 
and kissed the sod: ‘‘Here lies a noble 
heart.” 

The Poe line, with all the pains that have 
been taken to trace it back to a titled or- 
igin in some French or Italian mystery, ran 
out rather poorly ia immediate ances- 
tor of the poet, of whom not much to his 
credit is remembered, except that he had 
the good sense to ally himself with a lady 
of talent and refinement enough to hold him 
up. Even this-may fail to satisfy us when 
we recall the probability that he treated 
her badly. Be this asit may, the mother 
and the father combined their qualities in 
the son, whose birth Mr. Stoddard now, for 
the second time, traces to Boston,in Febru- 
ary, 1809. From the mother the son inher- 
ited genius, and from the father the qual- 
ities which blasted it. 





* Tae Works or Epear ALLAN Pog, Withan In- 
troduction and Memoir by Ricnarp Henry Srop- 
DARD, Illustrated. A. OC. Armstrong & Son. 6 vols., 
12mo, pp. circe 400, 





Mr. Stoddard’s treatment of the erratic 
phases of the poet’s life is rather large than 
lenient. He does not pass lightly, with 
apology or concealment, over the darker 
aspects of his career; neither does he allow 
them to cloud the really luminous points of 
this phenomenal biography. 

In the hands of his other biographers we 
get involved in one of two confusions: we 
are either left to wonder how such a crea- 
ture as they paint could have a friend left 
to him in the world, or we have to struggle 
with our moral sense as to the validity of 
apologies where there is so much flagrant 
violation of ethical standards. 

Mr. Stoddard’s Memoir escapes both these 
confusions by getting onto ground where 
his appreciation of the poet’s attractive 
qualities and his just proportioning of the 
elements of the picture leave him free to 
tell the truth without fear of ruining a por- 
trait which, on the whole, must be strong 
and winning. 

This, for substance, is what Mrs. Whit- 
man, who put a woman’s truth of feeling 
into the matter, attempted to do for the 
memory of the poet when his laurels seemed 
likely to wither with him in his pitiful 
death. We are confirmed in our opinion 
that no other treatment than this will reach 
the simple truth and justice of the case by 
Mr. Stoddard’s restatement of it. 

He is certainly right in making the large 
allowance that he does for the spoiled man, 
in consideration of the training that spoiled 
the child, especially when we connect 
all the indulgenee of his foster father, Mr. 
Allan, and the extravagant Southern no- 
tions of all kinds in which he was reared, 
with the tremendous revulsion in which it 
all ended when he was cut off in Mr. Al- 
lan’s will without a penny. At best, how- 
ever, we have to confess that it is a con- 
tradictory, inconsistent and painful picture 
which this blasted child of genius makes as 
we gaze upon the best delineation of him 
which has been or is likely to be made. 

As to the rank and quality of his genius, 
Mr. Stoddard writes with freedom and in- 
telligent judgment. He appreciates better 
than most critics the singular combination 
in Poe of naturalness with artificiality. 

“A realist in his method, he was so far an 

idealist in his conceptions that he cannot be said 
ever to have drawn real people, or painted real life. 
. . . Victims of a diseased imagination, they 
lead visionary lives, and are doomed to an early 
death. The world they inhabit is one to which 
dreams alone can admit us—a world which no 
man ever saw—remote, phantasmal, mysterious, 
where everything is strange, so strange that 
Death has ceased to be a terror and Beauty is a 
sick loveliness swooning away in atmospheres of 
melaneholy.” 
To the same rvot may be traced Poe’s con- 
ception of madness, of which Mr. Stoddard 
justly remarks that his maniacs are all 
criminals before they are maniacs. A con- 
sequence of the same artificiality is the es- 
sential and interior coldness of his passion. 
With all its fume and fury to the eye, we 
feel assured that once in the depths below 
the sight, we shall find it cold enough. 

Mr. Stoddard shares the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Lowell for the lines ‘‘ To Helen”; but 
he does not agree with him in calling Poe’s 
youthful productions the ‘‘most remark- 
able boyish poems that we have ever read.” 
He thinks that his mind was not opulent, 
that, at death, its treasures were nearly 
spent, and praises the self-knowledge which 
forbade him to be prodigal with his re- 
sources, such as they were. He makes the 
acute remark that the poet’s critical faculty 
was ‘‘more sure of itself in correction than 
in composition.” Yet the pencil with 
which he worked was delicate and effective, 
and ‘if the impalpable could be painted, 
he would have paintedit.” He might have 
dwelt more fully than he has on his won- 
derful use of words and the sensuous 
effects he was able to produce by their 
meaps. Above all men.he knew how to 
make them reverberate in the mind, pro- 
long and multiply their impressions, and, 
at last, form anew in intellectual or senti- 
mental suggestions. Possibly Mr. Stoddard 
has this in mind when he remarks that no 
modern poet, except Tennyson, equaled 
him in suggestiveness. 

This edition is well manufactured and il- 
lugtrated with etchings, by Gifford, Church 
and others, and contains the notices by Mr. 
Lowell and N. P. Willis, published at the 
poet’s death. 
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...From the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we 
have a striking essay in Ethics by Prof. Thomas 
Fowler, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on 
Progressive Morality, which deserves attention 
not only as the latest discussion of the founda- 
tion of morals by an able and intelligent writer, 
but for the original relation in which it places 
the subject to recent scientific methods. The 
treatise makes a significant start by declining to 
discuss free will or necessity, as irrelevant to the 
main question, We call this significant not as 
trifling with a serious question, nor as squint- 
ing toward a materialistic view of the subject, 
but because it promises a deeper search into the 
roots of the matter than we should expect from 
the wearisome superficialism of the ethics com- 
monly founded on free will. Professor Fowler 
saves himself eventually from falling into some 
restatement of the self-love theory, though his 
first chapter might seem to commit him to that 
philosophy, particularly where he distinguishes 
the moral sanction from all other sanctions ‘in 
that it has no regard to the prospect of physical 
pleasure or pain, or to the hope of reward or 
fear of punishment, or to the estimation in 
which we shall be held by any other being than 
ourselves, but that it has regard simply and 
solely to the internal feeling of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with which, on reflection, we 
look back upon our own acts.” In justifying 
the supreme authority accorded to this moral 
sanction, this author does not at all agree with 
the extravagant opinion which finds some sup- 
port from even 8o sober and judicious a writer as 
Bishop Batler, that conscience is an infallible 
guide. In accepting the maxim “obey your con- 
science,” *‘ follow your conscience,” he would 
take pains to add,-as an essential part of the 
maxim, ‘‘instruct your conscience.” The supe- 
riority of this sanction to ail others is justified 
on the ground that the feelings of self-approba- 
tion andof self-disapprobation which accompany 
its exercise, are, in a normally constituted mind, 
more intense and durable than any others, and 
that, whenever this sanction comes into conflict 
with any other, its defeat brings regret, and its 
victory brings satisfaction. All of which com- 
pels the conclusion that the moral sanction is 
the supreme guide of conduct, though this su- 
periority is no reason for neglecting to inform 
the judgment by all the means which physical 
knowledge, law, society, and religion place at 
our disposal. This position is further cleared up 
by a discrimination between the emotional and 

the intellectual elemeuts of conscience. Pro- 
fessor Fowler does not aftirm, as some have, that 
the progressive element of conscience lies wholly 
in the intellectual, as contrasted with the emo- 
tional element. Both are capable of education 
and improvement in many ways; but, after al- 
lowance has been made for what can be done to 
raise and purify the emotional part, and secure 
promptitude and vigor in its action, it remains 
true that the larger part of conscientious error 
attaches to the preliminary processes of reason- 
ing, reference, and classification on which the 
moral feeling is based. So that differences of 
intellectual position and opinion must lead to 
differences of moral feeling, and whatever tends 
to agreement in the first will also bring men to- 
gether in the second. The net result of all this 
is that moral progress will be due to the increas- 
ing accuracy and extended application of our 
moral judgments, or to the development of the 
rational, rather than of the emotional element ; 
though it must not be forgotten that, so long as 
men continue to know what is right and do what 
is wrong, the stimulation of the moral emotions 
by appeal, example, and every variety of recti- 
fying influence is indispensable as a branch of 
moral education and as a condition of moral 
progress. As to the question whether the feelings 
of approval and disapproval which supervene on 
an act of moral judgment are capable of further 
analysis or must be accepted as ultimate facts 
of our constitution, the author makes his near- 
est approach to the happiness theory of virtue 
in the denial that they are ultimate facts and the 
assertion that they may be explained by their 
tendency to promote the good of ourselves or of 
others—a position whose utilitarian tinge does 
not wholly fade out of it in the subsequent ad- 
mirable remarks on the relation of virtue to sac- 
rifice, nor on the conflict of motives implied in 
it, and the choice of the superior or higher good. 
The essential and saving point of Professor 
Fowler’s theory is brought out in Chapteriv, on 
“The Moral Test and its Justification.” After 
discussing the various tests that have been pro- 
posed for conduct and deciding how far each 
avails, he proceeds to exploit his own view of the 
matter which, though not essentially novel, has 
the marks and merits of originality. This view 
is not that morality has its root in an ethical in- 
stinct implanted in the human mind, nor in the 
perception of the connection between a certain 
kind of conduct and human happiness or wel- 
fare, nor in external considerations of any kind, 
whether of Law or Revelation—both of which, 
he insists, already presume (or assume) moral- 
ity—but in the divine make and constitution of 
human nature and of the world of life and real- 
ity which environ it. The ultimate source of 
morality is in the constitution of human nature 
itself, and is so far forth divine. Practical mo- 
ralit has its origin, 90 far as science can trace 


it, in the effort of men to adapt themselves to 
the conditions under which they are required 
by their divinely constituted nature and in 
their divinely ordered circumstances, to 
pursure their own welfare; so that, whatever 
the ultimate source of morality may be, to us it 
can only be known as reflected in our own con- 
stitution, and the critical question whose answer 
is to resolve the problem is: “‘ What is it in the 
constitution of our nature which leads us to aim 
at the well-being of ourselves and of others, and 
to measure conduct by the extent to which it 
promotes these ends?” At this critical point 
Professor Fowler is neither as full nor as explic- 
it as he might be ; but, with some diffidence as to 
the correctness of our exposition, we collect this 
as his position: that the root of objective mo- 
rality lies in the divine constitution of man and 
his environment which he is able to study and 
adapt himself to ; and that the root of sabjective 
or personal morality lies in the feeling of ap- 
probation or disapprobation which arises in the 
mind as we do or do not conform our conduct 
to the requirements of what we have learned to 
be the divine law of Nature and life. As 
we understand this scheme of virtue, the 
moral imperative which supplies the con- 
ception of obligation and raises duty to the 
force of a supreme motive is supplied di- 
rectly by the mind itself as one of its ultimate 
facts; so that, though social and individual 
well-being is the test of conduct, it requires for 
its application a distinct development of moral 
feeling, strong and sensitive enough to make 
the self-condemnation that ensues on wrong or 
selfish conduct more painful than any sacrifice 
required in dutiful or generous conduct, and 
the approbation that follows right action the 
supreme reward. On this scheme morality has a 
permanent objective basis in the divine consti- 
tution of man and Nature. Subjectively it has 
its basis in the feeling which arises immediately 
in the mind, in virtue of its nature, on the con- 
templation of things in moral relations, This 
scheme opens a wide door for ** Progressive Mo- 
rality,” both in deepening, purifying, and 
strengthening moral feeling by education or dis- 
cipline, and by the expansion and correction of 
our ideas as to the tendency of conduct. With- 
out wholly committing itself to either of the 
three leading theories as to the foundation of 
virtue, it isan attempt to hold the balance be- 
tween them and to adjust them in friendly re- 
lations with each other ; while, on the other hand, 
the influence of a certain sympathy with mod- 
ern scientific thinking on metaphysical and 
ethical subjects is very apparent in the identifi- 
cation of objective morality with the divine law 
of well-being on which human nature is consti- 
tuted. This divine law of well-being is the 
ultimate fact, beyond which no speculation is 
possible, and as to which the only mystery is 
that which belongs to it as an ultimate fact. 
....Mr, W. Garrett Horder’s Congregational 
Hymns (London : Elliott Stock) is probably the 
most notable British collection of late years, not 
excepting Mr. Thring’s *‘Church of England 
Hymn Book” (1879; revised 1882) and “The 
Westminster Abbey Hymn Book” of last Winter. 
It is remarkable not more for careful editing 
than for the modernness of ite spirit, and most 
of its contents. Of 841 hymns, only 145 date 
back of 1800. From the proud pre-eminence 
lately occupied by Dr. Watts in all Congrega- 
tional manuals of worship, he is here reduced to 
26 hymns, but a little over three per cent., a1 d 
preceded by C. Wesley, with 29. These two 
stand well ahead of all other old writers, Newton 
having 10, Cowper 9, Doddridge 8, J. Wesley 7, 
Addison 4, and no other more than 3, though 
there are 22 from the seventeenth century. 
Poor Anne Steele is allowed but a single piece, 
while Hart, Beddome, the Stennetts, Gibbons, 
and others of former note, are excluded alto- 
gether. All this is done not recklessly, but ad- 
visedly. The Preface says frankly and with 
emphasis that of late ‘‘a great change has come 
over the taste of the Church, partly through the 
spread of more spiritual views of Christian 
truth, and partly from a growing dislike to exag- 
gerated utterances, which are felt to be out of 
harmony with the actual beliefs, experiences and 
desires of worshipers.” Thus most of the old 
hymns, Mr. Horder thinks, have become practi- 
cally obsolete, and their place is or should be 
taken by new ones, in producing which no pre- 
vious age has been richer. ‘In recent days, the 
mantle of Watts and Wesley has fallen on many 
a gifted mind, touched, in not a few cases, 
to finer issues by the influence of mod- 
ern culture.” This is stating the case more 
boldly than has been done before by any “ ortho- 
dox” book; and the practice here keeps step 
with the theory. In like spirit, the indifference 
to denominational ties, which is usually regarded 
as the right principle for compilers, is here 
carried further than most of them have cared to 
push it. No hymns have been admitted simply 
because by Congregationalists, ‘ nor have any 
been excluded simply because they were pro- 
duced by those from whose theological ur eccle- 
siastical position the editor differs.” While pay- 
ing due attention to names in the way of giving 
them accurately, he has, in selecting, cared little 





for them except as they represented facts. Thus, 
of the six hundred British hymms of the present 


century (the bulk of them being of the last forty 
years) a majority were written by members of the 
Church of England ; while of the ninety-three 

of American origin more than half are by Uni- 
tarians, Yet the book is not unduly ecclesiasti- 
cal on the one hand, nor unduly heretical on the 
other—unless, indeed, one pleases to think so; 

for in these matters it is the inalienable right of 
every reader to judge for himself. As to our 
home products here included, Mr. Whittier leads 
with thirteen pieces, among them two admirable 

selections (56, 57) from the exquisite ‘‘ Our 
Master.” Seven each are taken from Ray 
Palmer, Samuel Longfellow, and the late W. H. 
Burleigh—who is winning more appreciation 

across the water than here. Mr. Longfellow’s 

colleague, Samuel Johnson, a writer of equal 

force and merit, is strangely omitted. There are 
four from Henry Ware, three of them unfa- 
miliar; and as many from that meritorious 
workman and devout spirit, 8. J. Bulfinch, one 
of which (711), and perhaps the best of them, 
seems previously unknown. Indeed, Mr. Hor- 
der’s researches have gathered from all quarters 
many lyrics that are either new or as good as 
new, besides many long noted with approval by 
a reader here and there, but found in few pre- 
vious books of contemporary or recent British 
writers. Montgomery leads with 26 hymns, 
Bonar has 23, Monsell 17, Neale 16, George 
Rawson 16, Lynch, Conder, Ellerton, Faber and 
Heber each 14, Bishop How 13, Palgrave. 11, 
T. H. Gill 11, Winkworth, Thring and Lyte 
each 10, Keble 9, Bishop Wordsworth, Alfred 
J.D. Burns and Kelly each 8, Mrs, Alexander, 
E. Elliott, J. H. Gurney and Bowring each 7-— 
not to go further. This is not a commonplace 
list ; and some of the names mount into greater 
prominence than previous collections have 
allowed them—especially the late lamented T. T. 
Lynch. Some of our readers may remember the 
once famous “ Rivulet Controversy” (1855— 
6—7), wherein the British Banner, through 
many vehement pages, denounced Lynch’s verses 
as pantheistic, irrational, unscriptural, beneath 
contempt, etc., etc. Dr. Campbell will surely 
turn in his grave now that fourteen specimens 
of this “ driveling doggerel” and ‘‘ most miser- 
able garbage” sully the pages of a Congrega- 
tional Hymn Book. Thus the whirligig of time 
brings round its revenges. Most of the selec- 
tions do not adequately represent Lynch's fine 
and delicate talent; but they are, perhaps, bet- 
ter adapted to public worship than some of his 
which are much finer as poetry. The promi- 
nence given to writera like Lynch and Pal- 
grave indicates the character of this book. It is 
modern no less on its doctrinal than on its liter- 
ary side. ‘Chere is a piece of Mr. Rawson’s 
which has not been very often reprinted since 
its first appearance in the Leeds Collection of 
1858; it is based on the famous sentiment of 
Pilgrim Robinson : 

* We limit not the truth of God 
To our poor reach of mind, 
By notions of our day and sect, 
Crude, partial, and confined. 


‘No; let a new and better hope 
Within our hearts be stirred; 
The Lord hath yet more light and truth 

To break forth from His Word.” 
Judgment hymns and Jonathan Edwards’s doc- 
trine of the Last Things are conspicuous by their 
absence. In lieu of versions of Dies Ire and the 
like we have this from Mr. Stopford Brooke : 

“So may I, far away, when evening falls 

On life and love, 
Arrive at last the holy, happy halls, 
With Thee above, 

Wounded yet healed, sin-laden yet forgiven, 
And sure that goodness is my only Heaven.” 
What will brethren of the severe Calvinistic 
sort say to this style? The old familar 
class of didactic and hortatory lyrics—* ser- 
mons in disguise,” as the editor calls them 
—are also kept out, and their places given to 
“real hymns” of duty and service. The ethi- 
cal character of the book is marked ; yet no one 
could call it cold. It merely aims to substitute 
the modern for the antique type of devotion. 
But is there, as Mr. Horder thinks, ‘a great 
need and a loud call” for such a collection? Can 
so much independence, so much culture, so much 
novelty, be popular? That remains to be seen. 
Appearing but a few weeks ago, st has been fa- 
vorably received by reviewers and hymnologists, 
and the first edition exhausted, or nearly so, So 
it seems that we are justified in regarding it as 
a landmark, a literary and religious sign of the 

times. 

.-..-Mr. Tourgée’s last book, An Appeal to 
Cesar, has a pathetic connection with his own 
personal reverses. Ina commercial point of view, 
it is a brave effort to settle with his creditors 
dollar for dollar. But, honorable as this motive 
is, it has another, which is higher. It is the same 
motive which drew from him the book on which 
his literary fame rests, and which lay at the bot- 
tom of “Bricks without Straw” ; but with this 
difference, that his mind is much clearer now 
than when he wrote ttie first, and nearer the 
truth than when he wrote the second. From 
the ingenious, not to say‘ brilliant stroke of 
democratic adulation in the title to the tail 





piece the book is by a master hand in the 
art of putting things. It follows the method of 


the catechisms, and sums up in frequent, clear, 
consecutive and forcible propositions 
by neatly arrayed and convincing tables of statis- 
tics, which tell their own story. Tho grand point 
of the book is to rouse the nation to the pressing 
importance of undertaking the primary educa- 
tion of the Southern illiterates and to lay down 
the outlines of the plan on which that work 
should be done. Mr. Tourgée approaches 
the subject broadly on all the lines 
which lead to it and throw light onit. The 
strong point he makes is that the colored race are 
destined in the next twenty years to a 
numerical predominance in the Atlantic and 
Gulf States. His argument on this head is ex- 
haustive and unanswerable. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to whether he has cor- 
rectly represented the sentiments of the Southern 
whites. He bears testimony to the enormous ad- 
vance of the colored people since the War in ail 
ways. He shows that, by the standard of literacy, 
they have done well, but that as an indication 
of the amount of manly intelligence they have, 
this test cannot be exclusively applied, as they 
have other methods of getting on without reading 
or writing. In the matter of commercial thrift, 
he describes them as crowding out white labor- 
ers and mechanics, growing in wealth and get- 
ting hold of the land, All these facts seem to 
tell against the conclusion that the course which 
has been adopted toward these people is a bad 
one, and raise doubts as to Mr. Tourgée’s 
proposition that the greatest of all possible 
political blunders was the failure on the part of 
the Federal Government to give a perma- 
nent establishment to the Freedman’s Bureau. 
The time has certainly now come for establishing 
asystem of primary education among the colored 
people of the South; but it is not clear thata 
permanent Freedman’s Bureau would have 
brought things forward sooner, or even as soon. 
As to the question now before us, Mr. Tourgée’s 
facts and arguments are decisive. Some of his 
original collateral statistics are full of interest 
to the sociologist. His position that the sums 
appropriated should not be given to the states in 
a lump, but paid out directly in the school dis- 
tricts on evidence of work done, is a sure way of 
preventing abuse and of making sure of the 
work, We differ with him as to the value of the 
franchise, which we cannot doubt has been the 
powerful motive that has stimulated these peo- 
ple to the remarkable progress they are admitted 
to have made since the War. We have doubts, too, 
whether a fair-minded observer would not have 
to admit that the country and the Federal Goy- 
ernment have made as much haste in this mat- 
ter as, in the condition of things, could be reason- 
ably expected. The striking part of the book is 
that which exhibits the tendencies of populati 
in the South toward its Africanization. The facts 
presented are not in any sense new to well-in- 
formed students. But this is the first popular pre- 
sentation of them, and will, we do not doubt, make 
a deep and salutary impression. It is shown that 
the white immigration into the seaboard states, 
from Virginia to Louisiana, is less now than in 
ante-bellum times. The blacks increase at a far 
higher ratio than the whites. They do not emi- 
grate to the West, while the whites do; and this 
process is likely to accelerate as it goes on, It 
tells especially on the poorer whites and the 
white laborers and mechanics, who are retreat- 
ing before the advance of the colored people. 
This is exactly what was to be expected under 
the law of population which all history estab- 
lishes. It does not point to any permanent op- 
pression of the colored people by the whites, but 
to their sure, and, as Mr. Tourgée himself calls 
it, rapid progress toward the possession of the 
land, As far as this point goes, his argument 
overreaches itself, and is involved in some in- 
consistency, But for the main conclusion, it is 
valid and more than valid. It shows that some- 
thing must be done for the universal and compul- 
sory education of the Southern illiterates. The 
effect of such a system would surely hasten the 
Africanization of the South; but it would pro- 
mote its civilization and be in the interest of 
good government. 


...-Mr. Howard Challen, of this city, pub- 
lishes a little collection of Rustic Rhymes and 
Ballads, by Mrs. E. T. Corbett, in different 
strains and meters, but among them a gener- 
ously redeeming few which overflow with humor, 
and bear on them the unmistakable stamp of 
humor; as, for example, ‘The Sad Story of 
Blobbs and his Pullet,” and *‘An Ideal Shat- 
tered.” The same author and publisher 
bring out The Fairy of the Moonbeam; or, 
Karls Queer Stories, a bright story of a boy 
who thought his lessons dull until a droll 
little old woman jumped off the moonbeam 
and made them read like fairy tales, The 
book is a plum-pudding of prose and poetry; 
stories of all sorts, grave and gay, droll, comic 
and simply amusing being woven into its fabric, 
———The Duncans on Land and Sea, by Kate 
Tannatt Woods (Casse}l & Co.), is a juvenile, 
done on the now familiar plan of a traveler's 
diary. The journey, in this case, is from Edin- 
burgh into Canada, with a concluding part on 
Boston, The book was designed, we suppose, 
for readers on the other side of the water, and 
was first published, we think, the last season, 
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readers, as it gives them the new sensation of 
looking on familiar scenes through the eyes of 
an intelligent foreigner. ‘We have omitted 
no opportunity to commend to our young 
readers the best of the tales of the old chivalry, 
such, for example, as Mr. Lanier’s ‘‘ King Arthur 
Legends” and the ‘‘ Boy’s Mabinogion.” The 
Americar: pioneer in this line of work, so far as 
we know, was Thomas Bulfinch, who, in 1858, 
published the first edition of The Age of 
Chivalry ; or, Legends of King Arthur. The 
Messrs, 8, W. Tilton & Co., of Boston, bring 
out an enlarged and revised edition edited by 
Edward E. Hale, Jr. It is considerably enlarged 
in several directions by incorporating new 
matter from the “‘ Idyls of the King,” verbal ex- 
tracts from Thomas Mallory, and some new 
stories from the ‘“‘ Mabinogion,” together with 
some new chapters on Chivalry in England, tend- 
ing to show what it was, Wild Adventures 
Round the Pole, is by a Scotch author, Gordon 
Stables, M.D.; R.N. (A. C. Armstrong & Son), 
who, we suppose, bas sailed the seas in the Brit- 
ish Navy, and been in Arctic waters. It is a 
story for boys on the ordinary plan of weaving a 
large amount of information and adventure 
intoa simple and slenderly-constructed story. 
In a tale of this kind the accuracy of the facts 
and descriptions are the main thing, as to which 
there might be considerable improvement in 
this book. The polar bear, for example, does 
not settle back for a spring on his victim, nor 
does he compress him to death with his hug, 
but claws and tears him while he has him in his 
paws. The shark is found in the Arctic waters, 
but not in the great numbers described in this 
book, and the whole seal-hunting business is 
exaggerated. ———-Myself and My Friends, by 
Oliver Patch (Cassell & Co.), is designed for the 
entertainment of the youngest children who can 
read, The story is told as much in the pictures 
asin the text, and moves on in these two lines 
with vivacity and through a great variety of 
scene that will be sure to interest the little ones. 








...-A vast amount of classified philosophy is 
brought together in the two volumes of the 
authorized American edition of Thirty Thous- 
and Thoughis (Funk & Wagnalls), edited by 
the Rev. Canon Spence, Jos. 8. Exell and Charles 
Neil, with an introduction by Dean Howson. 
The plan is intended to select from the entire 
range of literature and to collect in seven royal 
octavo volumes classified gleanings on all 
subjects. It appears to be particularly arranged 
for ministers and men of general literary cul- 
ture, The two volumes now out promise that it 
will be the most encyclopediac treasury of the 
kind in existence, and may well be welcomed by 
the scholar, student, minister, or intellectual man 
cut off from a library, as a priceless boon. We 
have had our full share of prejudice against all 
short cuts to knowledge, and maintain them 
still as against students whose business it is to 
acquire original and fundamental knowledge. 
But the modern demand for a fair acquaintance 
with all kinds of knowledge is so vigorous and 
#0 vast as to make a recourse to such helps as 
this not only permissible, but an absolute neces- 
sity, The only question is whether the work is 
well done; and as to this, the names of the 
editors in charge are a sufficient guaranty. 
The order of arrangement seems to have been 
decided by the question which department was 
ready first for the printer. This matter is of 
small importance, as the unity of the work lies 
in the index and each department has its own 
order and logical development. A more serious 
matter is that, in the exposition of topics which 
require consistent development, miscellaneous 
selections from different authors confuse the 
point and prevent the reader from getting a con- 
nected view of the evolution on any one con- 
sistent theory. We could wish, also, that the ex- 
tracts were cited with greater definiteness and 
not generally referred to the author. We ap- 
prehend, however, that, for the persons who are 
principally to use this work, the general citation 
is enough. But, meantime, it is impossible for 
us to undertake the work of verification, nor to 
express an opinion as to the accuracy of this 
part of the work. The cases we have been able 
to verify, confirm our general good opinion of 
the work which, to many hard-working men will 
be an oasis in the desert and will be to a yet 
larger number an immense saving of merely 
mechanical] labor. 


....-The firm hold which the author of “ His 
Majesty Myself” has on the admiration and 
affection of the public will be sure to give his 
posthumous story, The Making of a Man (Bos- 
tun: Roberts Brothers), a large circulation. It 
starts with Mr. “ Thirlmore,” after the wreck of 
his ministerial reputation and the Church of the 
** Holy Oriflamme"; but, oddly enough, he is 
provided this time with a wife, who is in no 
sense a continuation of the lady with whom we 
left him before, though the other threads of 
the story remain the same, The old debate 
as to who stands in the author’s mind for 
the subject of the story meets the reader 
again in the first chapter of the new novel, where 
the “ Blessed Saint” Uncertainty which merci- 
fully hovered over the first novel turns intoa 


eruelly definite ‘Saint Certainty” as to the person 


described. But, though there can be no doubt as 





to who “‘ Thirlmore” is in the first chapters, he 
soon gets wholly beyond identification, and is 
carried on into a career of his own, which is ap- 
parently the author's diagnosis of cases like 
these, and of the kind of disciplinary thera- 
peutics on which he would rely to convert them 
back into good and useful men. Asa whole, the 
story is marked with extravagance in the plot, and 
we cannot speak as highly as we should like to 
of the general theory on which it runs, nor of 
“Thirlmore.” There are passages in it of great 
beauty and tenderness, and others of marked 
power. Like ‘‘His Majesty Myself,” it contains 
some approaches to doubtful ground. ‘Cap- 
tain Grumbler” and Mrs. “ Thirlmore” are the 
most finished and successfully drawn characters 
in the book. The others are rather talked about 
and described than created into potent and in- 
fluential personalities, There are good points 
in the drawing of ‘‘Maggie” and “Hans,” 
though the latter is not worked out fully enough 
to solve the contradictions that lie in it, nor to 
be really self-consistent. 


....In Nature's Serial Story Edward P. Roe 
works in a new vein and apparently turns to the 
best account the intellectual points of his re- 
cently abandoned occupations at Cornwall-on- 
Hudson. It may be described as a series of 
studies in country life, bound together by a 
pretty story, with two lines of romance running 
through it, sometimes parallel, sometimes oppo- 
site, and frequently in a delightfully tantalizing 
tangle. The scene of the story is laid in the 
wild and romantic region around West Point 
which Mr. Roe has known from a child, an 
which he handles with a love and graphic admi- 
ration which must win the instant recognition of 
all true West Pointers. The striking good thing 
in the book is that it is kept up to a high level of 
unaffected sympathy with the grand and lovely 
scenes in which it is planted. The human 
drama is idyllic in its sweetness and purity, and 
though we look in vain in it for the touch of the 
great artist, or of any imaginative transcend- 
ence, it soars far above the commonplace level, 
and does not allow the interest to flag in a story 
which, like all we have seen from Mr. Roe, is 
pretty long. The mechanical execution of the 
volume is the very best, and it is illustrated by 
W. Hamilton Gibson and F. Dielman with work 
which they have never surpassed. The serial 
has already appeared in Harper's Monthly, 
where we have learned to consider 1t much the 
best of all Mr. Roe’s stories. 


....We called attention, last year, to the re- 
issue in new form, by the Messrs, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., of Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s ‘“‘Man of War 
Life ; A Boy's Experience in the United States 
Navy,” as fully justified by the permanent merit 
of the book, which entitles it to hold its place 
among the annual publications for young read- 
ers. With it went another volume on the mer- 
chant marine service, which has always been ‘as- 
sociated in our recollections with Mr. Dana's 
‘Two Years before the Mast’—The Merchant 
Vessel; A Sailor Boy’s Voyages to see the 
World, which was written about the same time, 
not far from 1856, while the author's sea 
experiences were fresh upon him, and perhaps 
before he had fully settled down into possession 
of all the arts and graces of authorship. The 
book is wisely published unchanged, with the 
tumble of the seas and its free ways and airs 
in it. The American Jack-tar feeling was then 
perfect, and we could well afford to air our pa- 
triotism on the seas, The light of this departed 
glory lies, in Mr, Nordhoff’s pages still ; but it isa 
good point in his book that he sailed under many 
flags, and that he is, therefore, able to introduce 
his readers into the merchant service of many 
different nations and add the charm and the 
solid value of comparison to what he wrote. 


....[t is getting to bea rather long memory 
that can recall the eager delight our reading 
public took in 1846 in the publication of the 
late Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot; or, Aurope 
seen with Knapsack and Staff. The book has 
gone through many editions, and is now pub- 
lished by the Messrs. G, P, Putuam’s Sons, in 
the handsomest of them all, the “‘ Kennett Edi- 
tion, Revised,” in which it makes a square duv- 
decimo on superb rough linen paper, in large, 
black type, delightful to read. The volume is 
well illustrated. Glancing over the pages, we 
are struck with the changes that forty years 
have made everywhere in Efrope. It is no 
longer what Bayard Taylor found it, and the 
lost charm the volume had when published 
as an accurate description of what the traveler 
might find across the sea, is fully replaced by the 
interest he will now have in noting the changes 
of forty years, At Cologne, for example, Mr. Tay- 
lor tells the story of the then unfinished minster 
and the legend of the Satanic origin of its plan, 
together with its dome never to be finished, all 
of which are read to-day only to have our enjoy- 
ment of the accomplished fact hightened by this 
recollection of forty years ago. 


..».The two volume, 8vo edition of the life of 
the late Frederick Denison Maurice, published 
recently, is appropriately followed up by the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. with an edition of one 
of his most characteristie works, The Unity of 
the New Testament, in two volumes, 16mo, a 





second edition, reprinted from the first, issued 
in 1854, and revised by Mr. Maurice. The influ- 
ence of this English scholar and divine on think- 
ers of a certain type inside the Orthodox Church 
has been very great, and, though it has now 
combined with other streams of influence that 
have set in upon us from various directions, it 
still preserves, in great measure, its own dis- 
tinctive individuality. In the present work 
Maurice intended to sketch the argument he 
would use for the support of the divine claim of 
Christianity as against modern skepticism. As 
we review it we can but wonder how complete 
it is,and how simply it is woven of biblical 
material throughout, With these lucid, broadly- 
conceived, and splendidly-reasoned volumes in 
hand, it is easy to believe that of all men, 
Maurice saw nearer to the great heart of truth 
as to what the Scriptures are, and how they are 
to be used, than any other prophet or interpreter 
of the prophets of his day and land. 


....We very much doubt whether the Life of 
Mary Wollstonecraft deserved to be written in 
the ‘Famous Women Series” (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers) except, perhaps, as a critical example, 
which is certainly very far from the treatment 
given it by Elizabeth Robins Pennell in the last 
number we have seen of this series. She was 
herself the exemplification of her opinions. 
They brought on her, by their own force and 
with no social persecution to hasten the result, 
the suffering sheendured, They drove her to a 
desperate effort to end her life by a leap from 
London Bridge, and the safe harbor with a gleam 
of hope in it into which she was at last driven 
owed its safety and peace to her abandonment of 
her position and her marriage with William 
Godwin, who finally gave up entirely the views 
they at first held in common on this subject. 
That Mary Wollstonecraft was herself pure, and 
acted on a conscientious theory, may be readily 
admitted, without requiring us to nominate her 
to a place among memorable women. 


...-From the Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton, 
of London, we have The Story of the Life of 
Jesus, Told in Words Kasy to Read and Under- 
stand, which we can commend as an exception- 
ally good life of Jesus for children, A prime 
feature of the history is that it begins with the 
first chapter of Genesis, and in a rapid sketch 
of great simplicity, but judiciously compiled, 
goes over the points of the world’s history as a 
preparation for the life that was to begin at 
Bethlehem and end at Calvary. ‘The Old Testa- 
ment has endless value for young readers, in 
which not the least is that it lays down a phi- 
losopby of the world’s history, which in all his 
later studies he need not depart from. More- 
over, itis the natural and necessary introduc- 
tion to the life of Christ. The evangelical his- 
tory is put together simply and thoroughly, s0 as 
to exhibit the biographic facts in a good historic 
order, avd the discourses are reproduced in 
terms which answer the purpose of a child’s 
commentary. 


..».We have read with much quiet enjoyment 
the advance sheets of Christmas at Greycastle. 
The author, whom we take to be a lady, glides 
into arefined English home of the highest class, 
and carries her readers with her far enough to 
give them a delightful taste of its amenities, 
comforts and dignity. In spite of the Scotch 
scenery and locality, we hazard the conjecture 
that the late Dean of Westminster is the center 
of some of the most delightful personal recollec- 
tions of the book, whose charm is not of the 
roystering, feasting kind, but in the still, sweet 
rill of Christian sentiment, that consecrates the 
Christmas tide, andin the delightful company 
assembled to celebrate it in this English home. 
The little book is issued by the Messrs. Putnam 
anonymously, but we understand it is by a lady 
of this city who has been much in high English 
circles, and who belongs to a variously distin- 
guished family, whose name may be guessed from 
the note on p. 88, 


....Outof Egypt, by the Rev. Dr. Pentecost, is 
made up of a series of Bible readings in the Book 
of Exodus by Dr. Pentecost during his recent 
evangelistic labors in London in connection with 
Mr. Moody. They were received with favor in 
England, and are issued here with the author’s 
concurrence, Dr. Pentecoat has a special gift 
for such work as this. Without claiming for 
him a new method of reading the Scriptures, it is 
enough to say that he has a method which draws 
new life and practical meaning from the Word, 
and that these readings,which are published by 
the Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls in their ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Library,” will not only give many readers 
their first taste of spiritual food in the Book of 
Exodus, but will show them how to find it in the 
rest of the Old Testament. 


....Among the illustrated poems which the 
approach of the holidays brings with it, The 
Wagoner of the Alleghanies, by T. Buchanan 
Read, is published by the Messrs. Lippincott & 
Co., illustrated with drawings by the Messrs. 
Hovenden, Fenn, Gaul and Low, The picturesque 
character of this poem has always been re- 
marked, and always made it a favorite with dra- 
matic readers, The artists have seized on the 
thrilling points of the poem for illustration, and 





the printers and bookmakers have done their 
work well. The Seven Ages ef Man, from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It,” are depicted 
with much power, freedom and attractive deli- 
cacy of handling in the superbly manufactured 
and imprinted Artist’s Edition published by the 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


.... Rhetoric Made Racy, by Wilbur F. Crafts 
and H. F. Fisk (Chicago: Geo. Sherwood & Co.) 
combines instruction with amusement. It is, in 
the first part, a classified compilation of com- 
mon mistakes made in speaking and writing, 
arranged under the rhetorical heads where they 
belong. These amusing examples are an electric 
way of teaching, which may carry the point fur- 
ther than any of the more ordinary methods, 
As to the remaining or constructive parts of the 
book, they are composed of practical hints, 
directions, and suggestions which have grown 
out of practical experience in writing and speak- 
ing, and will be useful, as far as they go, and 
may be used with advantage in connection with 
a more thorough and comprehensive manual. 


....Of all the “Selected Editions” we have 
seen of the poems of the two Brownings—and 
some of them are very good, indeed—the most 
satisfactory is that made by Mr. Browning, and 
published in two series, and four volumes 16mo, 
by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The two 
volumes of the first series contained A 
Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, made by her husband. The first 
series was issued in 1865. The Selections from 
the Poetical Works of Robert Browning were 
made by himself on much the same plan, and 
the first series was published in 1872, The four 
volumes are a moderate sized, convenient and 
sufficient collection of the Browning poems for 
all ordinary readers. 





....We assume an English origin for Mr. Ed- 
ward Cockburn Kindersley’s Very Joyous, Pleas- 
ant and Refreshing History of the Feats, Ex- 
ploits, Triumphs and Achievements of the Good 
Knight without Fear and without Reproach, the 
Gentle Lord de Bayard, (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The story is compiled from the old chronicles, 
and told in their style. Bayard is an admirable 
subject for a juvenile illustrated book. He is 
the glorification of honor, courage and gentle- 
ness in its best combination with strength, and 
presents the religious virtues and religion itself 
in the noble light of its connection with the 
manliest and most inspiring elements of charac- 
ter. The book is very handsomely gotten up 
and bound, 


-«+»Beacon Lights for God’s Mariners, com- 
piled and illustrated by Elizabeth N. Little, 
author of the ‘‘Pansy Text-Book,” (Boston: 8. 
E, Cassino & Co.) is a complete thing in tech- 
nical finish and spiritual beauty. It has intro- 
duced a decided whiff of fresh air into the il- 
lustration of atheme as old and as hackneyed 
as the passage ‘‘ The Lord is my Light,” by a 
rich and refreshing compilation of poetic selec- 
tions and a free and happifying employment of 
seafaring imagery, as applied to the illustration 
of religious need and experience. 


....-For general readers, whose interest has 
been turned to John Wycliffe by the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of his death, the Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls bring out an excellent and 
timely number in their “ Standard Library,” 
John Wycliffe, Patriot and Reformer, by John 
Laird Wilson, This bioggaphy is well-sifted and 
condensed. Room enough for historic occur- 
rences is found to enable the reader to measure 
Wycliffe against his age, and get a good under- 
standing of the events in which he played his 
part. 


....-The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat bring out for 
the year 1885 an edition of Poems for Christmas, 
Easter and New Year’s, by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, first published in 1883, Most, but not all of 
these poems, turn on the subjects named in the 
title. They are simple and pure, frequently recall - 
ing to the reader experiences in the author's life 
which have impressed him deeply. They are not 
without a sweetness of their own, and, poetically, 
are as good as they can be without distinct 
poetic inspiration. The paper and printing are 
the best, and the collection is profusely illus- 
trated. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


‘*Every prudent man of this prying gene- 
ration,” suggests the London Echo, “ will be his 
own biographer.” 


...-The first chapter of E. P. Roe’s latest 
serial story, ‘‘An Original Belle,”’ written for 
The Current, appeared in its issue of December 
6th. It will run for many weeks. 


....R. Worthington is to publish, before the 
holidays, a collection of poems by A. C. Swin- 
burne. The volume will embody the poems re- 
cently published in Toz INDEPENDENT. 


....Two hundred copies of the famous Lytton 
book slipped into the public’s hands before the 
effect of the injunction issued stopped the sale. 
These two hundred copies are already velling 
high, 

...-The Pall Mali Gazette considers Mr. Walt 
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Whitman “as yet but the nine days’ wonder of 
an intellectual aristocracy,” and it prophesies 
that “‘the true poet of Democracy must have 
somewhat of the singing quality, as well asa 
little reverence for the language in which he 
sings.” 


..Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel is: 


made'game of by many of the critics in England 
and America, and the general sentiment is that 
it isa pity the author has printed so preposter- 
ous and tedious a story. One journal calls the 


incident of the Council of Three a farce, and 
is not far from right. 


..-An important feature of the season, in 
the way of novels, will be the receipt, by B. Wes- 
termann & Co., of Dr. Georg Ebers’s new ro- 
mance, “‘Serapis: The Last Struggle of Heath- 
enjom Against Christianity in Egypt.” It will 
be seen that Dr. Ebers has returned to his old 
and happiest field of novel-writing. He is never 
so successful as when in shadow of Cheops. 


..Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are about issu- 
ing ‘‘The Divorce Question,” a work by the 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike. Mr. Dike is regarded as 
the first authority in this country in matters 
relating to the family, and this work is the re- 
sultof yearsof investigation. One of its most 
valuable features will be its tables of statistics, 
compiled with much care from the most authen- 
tic sources. 


.-The double, or rather the treble, number 
of The Critic for this week prints a graceful 
letter from the President-elect, apropos of the 
“ Holmes Memorial.” Governor Cleveland says : 

‘God is good in that He has spared him thus long 
to his fellow Americans ; but ina totally unthinking 
and instinctive way, and asif our friend himself 
willed his stay with us, we find ourselves cherish- 
ingasense of gratitude to him for continuing to 


shed 80 kindly and benign an influence upon our 
nation’s life.” 


. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, make 
two interesting literary announcements. The 


promised ‘‘Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Hon. 
{saac N. Arnold, the President’s intimate friend 
and companion, will appear immediately. The 
work bids fair to be the much-desired standard 

‘life’ of Mr. Lincoln, which has hitherto been 
lacking. A limited edition only will be put into 
the market. The same house have just ready 
Mr. James Baldwin’s ‘“The Book Lover,” a little 
work at once written for those who love to read 
of what fills their library shelves and also an in- 
formal literary guide and commentator. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Owmg to the bewtldertng variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures af books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A.C. ARMOTRONG & SON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
(By Arrangement with Macmillan & Co., London.) 


CHARLES LAMB'S POEMS, PLAYS, 
and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, 
editor of “ The Essays of Elia.” 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 81.60, 














the range of his poetic power. The prose 

— y detihtgui humor, 

ndertakera have never 

been equaled, and Lamb's title 1 to “ae with the great- 
est English prose writers is conclusively proved." 

Providence Journal. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Complete Works,with 
Life and Introduction. By R. H.Stopparp. New 
steel portrait and original full-page etchings. 6 
vols., Or. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, @9. 00, 

Wild Adventures Round thePole. Being 
the further adventures of the “‘ Snow-Bird Crew." 
By thesame authorand uniform with “ Cruise of 
the Snow-Bird,” Full-page illustrations. 12mo, 
elcth, gilt side, $1.50. 


The Observer: “ This volume gives a lively account of 
strange sights ard oceontures. It w well illustrated, 
and will be a favorite among the young.’ 


A New Robinson Crusoe.—The Crusoes 
OF GUIANA. Avolume of thrilling adventures 
similar in vein to the Justly-celebrated “ Robinson 


Crusoe.” 29 full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt side, $1.50. 

Boston Gazette says: “ It is inthe st es De Foe'’s 

Masterpiece, with a strong flavor of Jule erne, andis 


@ book that will delight young readers, 





Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


A.C. Armstrong & Soo, M4 Broadway, HN. ¥, 


NOW READY: 


SPECIAL FINE ART (DOUBLE) NUMBER FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 
Price 30 cents. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. 

The Number contains eight full-page illustrations: 
STUDY FOR THE PICTURE OF KING COPHETUA 
AND THE BEGGAR MAID. By E. Burne Jones, 

I. THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. J. Comyns 
Carr. With illustrations. 
II. THE SQUIRE AT VAUNHALL. Austin Dobson. 
With illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
Ill. A CHRISTMAS IN THE KHYBER PASS. 
Archibald Forbes, 
IV. CLOVELLY. F. Pollock. With illustrations. 
V. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chap. VIII—X. Hugh Con. 





way. 

VI. ST. GUIDO. Richard Jeffries, With illustra- 
tions by Alfred Parsons, 

VII. OUR MISSION TO ABYSSINIA, F. Villiers. 
With illustrations. 

VIII. CALVADOS. Part I. Mary Mather. With il- 
lustrations. 

IX. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. W. E. Norris. 

X. IRON AND STEEL MAKING IN SOUTH 
WALES. Bernard H. Becker. With illustra. 
tions. 

XI. A FAMILY OF ADVENTURERS: THE SFOR- 
ZAS OF MILAN. ©, F. Keary. With illus- 
trations. 

XII, THE PATH OF DUTY, Henry James, 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, eto 
Single Numbers, 15 cents; Annual Subscription, in- 

cluding Double Christmas Number, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
and all booksellers and newsdealers, 





D. APPLETON 


& 60. 


Have Just Ready: 


L 


English ‘Art in 1884. 


Consisting of full-page Photo-Engravings and some Three Hundred and Fifty Sketches, many 
of them by the artists themselves, of Pictures and Sculpture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
Grosvenor Gallery, Royal Institute of Painters in Oil, and the Water-Color Societies in Lon- 
don, in 1884. Descriptive Text by Henry Buacksurn. Large quarto, cloth, gilt top. Price, 


$12.00, 


A full presentation of the very latest work in English Art, making a sumptuous volume, of great 


interest as well as beauty. 


I, 


The Hundred Greatest Men. 


Biographies of the One Hundred Greatest Mon of History, with Portraits reproduced from 

Fine and Rare Steel Engravings. 8vo, cloth. Price, $6.00. 

A General Introduction to the Work was written by Ratpn Watpo Emerson ; and Introductions 
to different Sections by Marruew Arnoip, H. Taine, Max Muuier, Noam Porter, A, P, 
Stanuey, H, Hetmuoxrz, J, A. Froupe and Joun Fiske. 


“In the preparation of the present work an attempt has been made to separate the facts of 
civilization into classes, and to gather together in each class the portraits of the few great leadors 
who, from the beginning of history down to the present time, have been its representatives. In 
one of these classes appear Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare ; in another, Alexander, Casar, and Na- 
poleon ; in another, Archimedes, Galileo, and Newton. In each class—Poetry, Art, Religion, l’hi- 
losophy, History, Science, Politics, Industry—from fifteen to twenty portraits, arranged in chron »- 
logical order, and each portrait accompanied by a carefully written biography.”—From Preface, 


III. 


The Historical Reference-Book. 


Comprising : a Chronological Table of Universal History, a Chronological Dictionary of Universal 
History, a Biographical Dictionary. With! Geographical Notes, For the use of Students, 
Teachers, and Readers. By Louis Herprin. Crown 8vo, 579 pages, half leather. Price, $3.00, 
As a book of compact reference this work is believed to possess considerable advantage in its 

arrangement over other books of the kind—reference being in one Part under datee, and in another 

under countries or events—while every effoct has been made to render it absolutely accurate. The 
compiler had many years’ experience in the editorial department of the ‘ American Oyclopmdia” 


in verifying historical and biographical dates, 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


APPLETON & CO., Publishérs, 
1, 3, & 6 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





| DODD, MEAD & CO. 
NEW BOOKS 


A NEW NOVEL BY E. P. ROE. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING. 


By E. P. Roz. First edition, 25,000 copies, 12 
mo, uniform with the other works of the 
author. $1.50. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. 

The text is that of Rev, Mynors Bright, who, in 
1875 mad: an entirely new translation, con- 
taining about one-third more matter than 
any edition before published. 

The edition of Mynors Bright was exhausted al- 
most immediately, and has for some time 
been scarce, 

Our edition isin ten volumes, 12mo, substan- 
tially uniform in size and type with the 
Eversley Kingsley. In cloth, $15. 


POETICAL WORKS OF 


MRS. BROWNING. 
FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES, 

It is well known that there has been no edition, 
either English or American, worthy of this 
favoriteauthor, The plates of this one have 
been made by Messrs. T. L. De Vinne & Co., 
by whom also it has been printed. Paper 
and binding are of the best. 5 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, $7.50. 


FRENCH ETCHERS. 


A new volume similar to our very successful 
“Group of Etchers” and “Score of Etch- 
ings.” It contains 20 etchings and embraces 
specimens by Daubigny, Corot, Jacquemart, 
Martial, Appian, Gravesande Cazanova, 
Lancon, Le Page, Chauvel, Veyrassat, Bal- 
lin and others, Folio, cloth, $15. 


GOD’S BREAD 
With other sermons. by Marvin R, VINncENT, 
D.D. 8vo, Handsomely printed, cloth, gilt 
tops, $2.50. 


NEW YORK, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
755 Broadway. 


ELSON’S 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 

















BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘* THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD,” 


THE RED WALLFLOWER, 


A SHOTY......coccscccceereesceee3M0, $1.75, 
UNIFORM WITH AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
1. My Desire. A Story. 12mo. $1.76 
2. The End of a Cotl, A Story. * 1,75 
3. The Letter of Credit, A Story. ** 1,75 
4. Nobody. A Story. * 1.96 
5. Stephen, M. D, A Story. “ 17% 

The Shoes boll Peace. By Anna B. 
We ME odsextndentecrecuniviunticenccisationn 
Shadows. "Beenes and incidents in 
the Life of an Old Arm Chair, by the 
Author of “‘Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 1 00 
Bible Promises. Sermons to 
Children. By the Rev. Ricouarp 
WMapwrent, DiDda..c0ccescese cascedeve consented 
The Children’s Summer. Mart. 
Cy We SE oie Sanntudd ncn teaser aedencs 
The Epistleto the Hebrews Ex- 
plained. By Rev. Samurt T. Loy- 
Se ee eer 8 00 
lanes in the Eagie’s Nest. By A. 


Henr “a Commentary on the 
Bible. 3 vols. 4to, cloth............10 00 

Another edition, in large type, 5 v8, 4to, * 15 00 

Still another edition, ¥ vols, 8vo, cloth.... 20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS,, 


630 Broadway, New York. 
*,"Any of the above, except Henry's Commentary, 
sent by mai), postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


A Valuable Gift for a Minister 


OF DR. EDERSHEIM'S 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE 
MESSIAH, 


Issued in England last year,and now reprinted in 
this country, the Congregationalist says: 

“The —y has accom onengenias more for his sacred 
theme than Ci did for the life of 
Paul; more than any , other man, or all other eee 

together, {i the life of ens a than any se 


lacking” apecta fo dope ta"  doaeenentitte 


THOSE DESIRING AN APPROPRIATE GIFT FOR A MIN- 
ISTER OR INTELLIGENT LAYMAN, WILL FIND THIS 
GREAT WORK ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO THEIR PUR- 











2 vols,, 1100 pages. Cloth, 86.00. By Mart, 86.60, Or 
in half calf, $10.00. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Sent by mail, or express, prepaid, on receipt of 
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The Surgeon’s Stories. 
From the Swedish Z. Topelius, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Finland. 


COMPRISING 
Times of Gustaf Adolph, Times of Battle 
and Rest, Times of Charles XII., Times 
of Frederick I., Times of Linnwus, Times 


of Alchemy. 

Each book is complete in itself, but a historical se 
quence and unity connects the series. 
In Cloth, per volame.. — . 
The same, six vols., in bex, p per net. seeaene 7 
Ine Halt Calf. per set. . oneues 
In Half Merecce, per set. 
“Most exquisitely written and ‘translated."—Boston 

Transori pt. 

“ No one could possibly fail to be carried along by the 
torrent of fiery narration which marke these won- 
derful tales."— Philadelphia Preas. 

“A vivid, romantic picturing of one of the most 
fascinating periods of human history. . . . Ins 
time of finica] writing there is something refresh- 
ing in these plain stories of war, of love, and of 
persecutions.”—Tribune, New York. 

“For strong and vivid scenes, dramatic power and 
effect, for novelty and enthusiastic interest the 
stories are masterpieces. They ought tobe read by 
every lover of fiction; they will reveal to him new 
and artisticwork. . . . They may be classed 
among the beat books of contemporary fiction.”— 
Boston Globe, 

“ The most important, and certainly the most readable 
series of foreign fiction [that has been translated 
into English for many years, . . . We have here 
the art—if it was an art—of the old story-tellers, 
whose stories always seem to tell themselves, to 
move us as if we were concerned therein. We have 
the old life of Sweden—of its Kings, Queens, and 
Princes; ite Lords and Ladies; its soldiers and 
sailors; ite rich burghers and ite poor country 
folk—the life of the court and the camp; of 
marches and battles; of victories and defeats, 

. » They smack of the soil, these children of 
the old Norsemen, and are no more ashamed of 
themselves than the clowns of Shakespeare."— Mail 
and Express, New York. 


Bold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
___ 117-121 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. _ 
JUST READY. 


THE BOOK-LOVER. 
A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING. 


By Mea Wi pee P; Authos of “ eo, 
RARY OR TOLaM. Ki 
et pe Patino ete, mae Gilt Top. 


Tis t besutifal aan Sais ie well described by ite 
title, “The Book-Lover.” It is a book about 
books, intended for students of literature and 
weoneral readers, but most of all for book-lovers— 
those who regard good books as “ more precious 
than all riches.” Such will find at once a charm 
and consolation in this work, with its refined lit- 
erary tone and its finely-chosen quotations from 
the choice spirits of all ages, who have written in 
the praise of books. Beyond this, however, the 
work hasa distinct purpose as a Practical Guide 
tothe Best Reading. Mechanically, it has been 
issued with the greatest care, and will at once ap- 
peal successfully to the most fastidious taste, 


moe by all booksellers or mailed on receipt of price 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


__Corner Wabash Ave. and Madison St. Chicazo, 


Biographies of Musicians. 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl; by G. P. Upton, 





COMPRISING 
e of Haydn | 
4 g ozart, { With Portraits. 
4 ofr cethoven, ‘ Volume, eon 
‘eot L J 


ve ¥ i in neat box, perset........ 
mba 4-5 i: meat box, per set.......... 
mg tree cal neat bex, per set.. 
Mozart. “ He sree ts in freee bogs as . the a saw 
him, f rom his lou ood till his untimely 
death.’ a tandard. 


Harpy, “ Not fnner hinory ahr a career, the nostety 
2 wh: ed, and of his person) i ife A 
fous hee oy given in this work,” tte, Bos- 


Bezrnoven, “It will be welgomed | by. all lovers of 
music as | strong, frm picte he at com- 
Roser, ppd s and a record of t e incitenta of is life.” — 


Waa = Herr obl'’s biography is terse, concise, 
e ©,and at the same time just.”— Press, 


Liszt. “ It is the o biography y of a musician who w 
ae paneer many age. my s musteal faculty - 

MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY, 
By Miss Amy Fay. Price, $1.25. 

“ They are charming letters, both in GR: and mat” 


R= the Ly paeae < anes 3 bt iieep 
an ppe, wi . 
oF, come with al the del e delicacy o ofa sketch by Meis- 
son. 





a by all booksellers, or maiied on receipt of price, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison Street, 
Chicago. 


IMMEDIATE PROFICIENCY. 


Worman's Natural Method 


WITH THE LANGUAGES. 
As taught in the Chautauqua Summer Sehool. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH. 


sou, ‘Those who wish to wady rom the very first les- 


ay h the anthor can 
ie ue 


ficulties iy, One yen 
mady wi sutclont Re" an, Vander mit Univeral > Aa 


ARE ER Bik 2 ara 


A. & BARNES & ©O., Pablishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, NewYork. 








THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY 
NEED T_T 


8vo, 83.50. 

“The Lectures were prepared for the Ely Course on 
the Evidences of Christianity before the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and were firet delivered to large 
audiences in New York and sub tly 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston. It is a very 
fresh treatment of an old subject.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE 
MESSIAH, By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 


Oxon., Ph.D. 2 vols., coy ~4 
half calf, $10.00. 2 vols., cloth, $6.00; by mail, $6.50. 
“ The author has accomplished more for his sacred 
theme than Conybeare and Howson did for the life of 
Paul; more than any other man, or all other men put 
together, for the life of lives; more than any scholar. 
lacking his special training and peculiar fitness, could 
ever have hoped to do for it.” —Congregationalist. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
GRAY. 


With numerous head and tail pieces, and eight illus- 
trations, by Braxet Foster. Printed on India 
paper. Mounted, i2mo, white leatherette, $3.00. 

A reissue of the well-kriown small edition, printed 
on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 500 copies 
for Great Britain and the United States. Each copy 
numbered, 


THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. *y.2 "stn 10 

* Yam. With 100 

ilkustrations by Frepgericx BaREarp, and others 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, extra, $4.20. 

“The illustrations of this edition have, for direct- 
ness, solidity and boldness, seldom been equaled, 
= probably in the present day never surpassed.” — 

lobe. 

“Mr, Barnard’s drawings are almost all attempts to 
put before our eyes the characters described by 
Bunyan, while Mr. Brewtnalls portrays the incidents.” 
—Tribune, 


“ A unique and charming literary mosaic.” 


THE WORLD'S CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


ASong of Songs. Selected and arranged by W1L- 
LIAM Hayes Warp and Susan Hayes Warp. With 
Wartotype reproductions from the Works of the 
Old Masters. Cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, 
$3.60; in novel bas-relief binding, $4.00. 
“Judgment and taste. as well as skill, have been 
shown in the selection and ar t of the sub- 
ject matter, and 12 artotype reproductions of famous 
paintings, by Rubens, Fra Angelico, Ghirlandago, 
Correggio, Van-Der Weyden, add greatly to the value 
and the attractiveness of the volume.” 


900 Broadway, Corner 20th fhreet, New Tork, 


Sent by mati, Late teams on reeeipl af price, 











THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For Young Folks. 


75 ILLUSTRATIONS. 








The Christmas (December) number, now ready, 
is a grand gift-book for children, and costs 


only 25 cents, Among its stories, 
poems, and sketches are the follow- 
ing: 

The Light that is Felt......,... J. G. Whittier. 
A Talk About Painting......Anna Lea Merritt. 
With Portrait of Lord Tennyson's Grandchildren. 
His Gino Fawld. 05 onc ccceccess J. T. Trowbridge. 
Personally Conducted,.......... F. R. Stockton, 
Menhaden Sketches........ Mary Hallock Foote. 
Hare and Tortoise............ Louisa M. Alcott. 
Dns cbicdhenvnrabnesdcoeas H. H. Boyesen. 
Visiting Santa Claus............ Lucy Larcom. 
The Hand-organ Man’s Little Girl........ H. H. 
The Qzarevitch............ Edna Dean Proctor. 
Davy and the Goblin,........... Charles Carryl. 
Among the Law-makers..,..... Edmund Alton. 
The Little Unknown....... Charles T. Congdon. 
Imprisoned in an Iceberg........ C. F. Holder. 


If there are children in your home, can you 
o~ I~ do without St. Nicnowas this year? A 
ion costs only $3.00, and thisis a good 

ye in. Numbers supplied by all dealers and 


Tux Century Co.,, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
BABYHOOD. BABYHOOD 


Is not a “juvenile.” 
BABTHOUD. task wholl ny aoe in periodical Mereture 





BABYHOOD. theri nting to 
BABYHOOD. parents the best cngrent thought on the 
BABYHOoD, °F of infants, snd oF 8 topics relat- 


ing to ber, goats 


ber 
BABYHOOD. n me: = Me: iby at Home in 
BABYHOOD. ARLAND; “ Aavl 


BABYHOOD. teration Barat of Mili, "by Jone B. Tse 


and raed! 
ABYHOOD. zen 
BABYHOOD. i. ae her 
BABYHOOD. ,, ‘an — sements"; 
BABYHOOD. Literature etc., eto. 





SU Pema sutta, YY 
SOMETHING NEW AND UNIQUE. 
A CALERDAR FOR 1896. 


“Our se Year” gives ~ 
tons of ‘ihe Gomi “Gon ng at Seana La 


as: “ ay eS has boon 
y, Sg: Pony w nm in 
Hiisieel ateeauet 


BABYHOOD. dress“ 





in Bus= 


N. TIBBALS & i 
124 Nasean Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Violet Among the Lilies. 
“ Ah, each flower can some love recali, 
But violets will speak of all." 

By L. Cuamxson, author of “Indian Summer” and 
“ Heartsease.” Royal 4to, 8 colored plates, 4 in 
tints, cloth, gilt, 85,00. 

“The former works of this author, ‘Indian Sum- 
mer’ and ‘ Heartsease,’ will be recalled as among the 
handsomest books of their kind. [he present volume 
is fully equal in artistic merit to any of ita pre- 
decessors.”—Literary News. 


Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing. 


By the Rey. Coanies Wesiey, M.A. With fine illus- 
trations of master pictures by Raphael, Murillo, 
Carlo Dolce, Correggio, ete., engraved under the 
supervision of George T. Andrew. Large 4to, 
cloth, gilt, $2.60; alligator covers, in box, $2.50. 

“ Few, if any, more finished productions have come 
from the press, and the publishers may well be proud 
of it, both for its artistic amd typographical excel- 
lence. To all who love the beautiful it will be highly 
welcome, and it will take its place among the choicest 
gifts for the approaching holidays.”—Christian at 
Work, 


Songs of Christmas. 

By Frances RipLey HaveRGAL. Illustrated by Jeasie 
Curtis Shepherd, Harry Fenn, W. L. Taylor, etc 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $1.50. Alligator covers, in 
box, $1.50. In handsome lithographed covers, 
with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 

“ These beautiful Christmas poems have been illus- 
trated by some of the best artists of this country, and 
the work is simply exquisite."—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Annie and Willie’s Prayer. 
A Christmas Story in Verse. By Sorpnta P. Snow. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, John A. Fraser 
and W. P. Snyder. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
Alligator covers, in box, 1.50. In handsome litho- 
graphed covers, with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 
This touching story has long been a great favorite 
with old and young, and in this beautiful edition is 
sure to be popular. 


Sweet By and By. 
By 8. Frtumone Bennett. This favorite hymn, 
illustrated by William St. John Harper, Jessie 
tt, W. A. Rogers, etc. Small quarto, 
cloth, gilt, $1,650; alligator covers, in box, $1.50; in 
handsome lithographed covers, with silk fringe 
and tassels, $1.75. 





“ Might serve as models for students in water-color 
drawing; and in saying this we paya high eompli- 
ment.”"—Art Amateur, 


Out of Town. 


By F. E. WEATHERLY. wie original designs by Lin- 
nie Watt. Printe 18 colors and monotints, by 
— ay 1% of * ola} in the Twilight.” Large 


The e great demand for this beautiful post exhaus' 
all the a, supply, and orders aizendy ia hand —é 
rf rtion of a small supely just received. 
vers of Feally artistic books should see this gen of 
book ma 


Two Children. 


He was Six. She was Four. By F.E. WEATHERLYand 
in EDwarps, authors of “Told in the Twi- 
Might ee ete. F eee in 18 colors, monotints. Small 


“Will aaa to tempt th k 
ant orn Wile P e pockets of all who see 


The Art Gem Series. 


o. ema a quarto, illumina aoa board covers, printed 


6 vole. 
2 colors, F rall-page oe 


“Form the most aera 8 
tistic children’s books that we 
time.”"—Londen keeller. 


scimens of really ar- 
ve met withjfor some 


The Princess Nobody. 
A Tele Ls Fairview By ANDREW LANG; after the 
fA Pay ard Boyle: printed in colors by 


“There is a fresahnessin Mr. Lan, t 
freshness of f Mr. Doyl Ree erm 


Our Baseball Club and How 
it Won the Championship. 


By Nvuag Brooks, author of “ 
y Musg Bs uthor o The Fairport Nine’ 


y drawn and e 
uarte, “fouble illu. 


| ome covers, #16. BD: arge quarto, cloth 








“ Our national i game of ‘base-ball he -ball has a t bee: . 
in a stor ry Ye, Noah Brooks. He <4 lest forth te 

lascination of ¢ @ came | in a way that will, _ 

sand nota Lr oe * or there are many girls’ who 


+y an interes 
Darling Pestentin and House- 
hold Pets. 
By Mary D. Bare. Royal quarto, 


* little ones,” eae peete@ escription, Double iit tne 
graph cover, $1.00 





*,* Any of above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. Mail orders solicited, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


39 West 23d Street, New York. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 





“Tue STORIES ARE GOOD, THE PICTURES ARE CLEVER, AND THE CONTENTS UNUSUALLY ATTRAC- 


tive.” — Times, 


CASSELLS FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


American Edition. Price, 15 Cents Monthly. $1.50 per Year. 


as large a circulation in this 


country asin Europe. It is the cheapest as well as the best family Magazine published, and 
no household can afford to be without it. No topic of interest in the home circle is ever lost 
sight of in CassELL’s Famriy Macazing. Such practical subjects as Household Management, 
Domestic Cookery, Gardening, Education, Amateur Art Work of all kinds, the 
Family Wardrobe, Deportment and Recreation being treated by acknowledged experts. 
Pure and well-selected fiction is always plentifully provided, and the Illustrations are profuse 


T's American edition of this popular Magazine bids fair to gain 


and invariably of the best order. 


THE WEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH JANUARY NUMBER, PUBLISHED DECEMBER 12TH. 
SEND TEN CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Prospectus Free on Application. 


Send for Complete Catalogue, now ready and sent free on application. 


CASSELL & OOMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 





GFSUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


The Andover Review 
For 1885. 


“Conspicuous for the ability with which it is 
conducted.”— The Messenger (Phila). 


“In every number we find something to be 
especially preserved.” — Churchman (New York). 


Price $3.00 a Year (12 Numbers.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass.; 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


Save money by sending for a copy of ou 
Grand Holiday Catalogue before buying 
your Christmas Presents. Whether for young 
or old, nothing is so sure to please as a hand- 
some book, and our catalogue places an almost 
endless variety before you to select from, at 
from 30 to 50 per cent. below the regular retail 
prices. Send your address cn a pustal card, and 
a copy will be sent by mail FREE by 

Eeres & Lavniat, 
301 and 305 Washington St., 
(Opp. “ Old South.”) Boston, Mass. 














‘SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


The Atlantic for 1885, 


Which will contain a series of papers by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO, 
And Serial Stories 
BY 
MRS. OLIPHANT, 
HENRY JAMES, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 


TERMB; 84.00a year in advance. PosTAGE FREE. 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and, therefore, remi ces should be made by money 
order, tor od letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 


11 East 17th St.. New York. 
“PURE GOLD ALL THKOUGH.” 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 





Of the Sunday-school Lessons. 
ells sateen ah epcasnne oo 


TIBBALS & SONS. sae ane St. N. ¥« 
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CASSELL & 


COMPANY'S 


NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 





Edition de Luxe. With 12 superb photo-grav- 
ures from original drawings by FRANK 
Dicxseg, A.R.A, Expressly executed for this 
work, and reproduced by Messrs. Goupil & 
Co., of Paris, in the highest style of the art. 
The work is printed on Whatman's hand- 
made paper, and the text is tastefully 
printed in red and black. A series of origi- 
nal drawings has been executed to serve as 
ornamental headings and initials, each 
drawing being an exquisite work of art. 
Folio, price, #25,00. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


Descriptive, Historical and Pictorial. Edited by 
the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S8., with upward 
of 150 illustrations. Quarto, extra cloth, 
beveled boards, full gilt, $5.00. 


ATALA, 











By CHATEAUBRIAND. Translated by James 
Spence Harry. from Firmin Didot's edi- 
tion of the Viscount’s works. Illustrated 
by Gustave Doré. Introduction by Edward 
J. Harding. In one handsome quarto vol- 
ume, Extra cloth, full gilt, $5.00; full mo- 
rocco, extra, $10.00. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM DICK- 
ENS. 





Containing six plates from the original drawings, 
by Freperick BaRNnarp, reproduced in 
photogravure, and printed by Goupil & Co., 
Paris, on India Paper. Size, 20x14. In 
portfolio, $7.50. The subjects are : 

THE TWO WELLERS, 

MR. PECKSNIFF, 

LITTLE NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER, 

ROGUE RIDERHOOD, 

CALEB PLUMMER AND HIS BLIND DAUGH- 


TER, 
MR, PEGGOTTY. 


LITTLE FOLKS, 


New volume for this year. Containing nearly 
500 pictures, many full-page, with chromo 
frontispisce ; over 400 pages, double litho- 
graphed cover in ten colors, $1,25; cloth, 
full gilt sides, $1.75. 


BO-PEEP. 


New volume for this year. An elegant quarto 
volume, intended especially for the young- 
est of readers, Its hundreds of pictures 
appeal especially to juvenile fancies, and the 
sketches and rhymes are carefully adapted 
to youthful capacities. The text is in easy 
words and large type. Bound in elegant 
lithograph cover, in ten colors. Price, 
#1.00; extra cloth, gold and colored inks, 
$1.50. 


HITHER AND THITHER; OR, GOOD 
TIMES FOR PAPA’S LITTLE 
DAUGHTERS. 


By Mary D. Brine, author of “Jingles and 
Joys for Wee Girls and Boys,” “ Four Lit- 
tle Friends ; or, Papa’s Daughters in Town,” 
etc. An elegant quarto volume of 256 
pages, with over 60 illustrations by the best 
American and English artists. Bound in 
double lithographic cover; done in nine 
colors, $1.25; in extra cloth, full gilt, and 
colored inks, $1.75. 


THE DUNCANS ON LAND AND SEA, 


By Kate Tannatt Woops, author of ‘‘ Toots 
and His Friends,” ‘Twice Two,” etc., etc. 
Over 70 illustrations. 304 pages, 4to, ele- 
gant lithographic cover, done in ten colors, 
$1.25; extra cloth, gold and colored inks, 
$1.75. 


BRAVE LIVES AND NOBLE. 


By Ciara L, Mateavux. An elegant 4to volume, 
very fully illustrated, which will interest 
our young folks with ambitious tendencies. 
Extra cloth, gold, silver and ink, $2.50; in 
elegant double lithographic cover, done in 
ten colors, $1.50, 
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SEND TEN CENTS Siciencne me nanisomet oxstorue cee year” 
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Works by the Rev, R. Heber Hewrion 


I. THE BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. A 
STUDY OF GENESIS. With a General Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
40 cents, 


Il. THE USE AND + OF THE BIBLE. 
New edition. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Dr. Newton may well rejoice that he has hon ee 
mitted to be one of the humble instruments in 

ing out clearly to this generation the sooumulatitne 

truth of God that has made life worth living in a 

ages.”’—Herald, Boston. 

Ill. WOMANHOOD. LECTURES ON WO- 
MAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD. New edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“All earnest women, and candid, unselfish men, 


will read this series 4 ‘chapters with warm gratitude 
to its author.” — The Nation. 
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A Holyoke man went into a 





stationery store in Paris, France, 
and asked for some of their best 
writing paper. He was shown 
some in a box marked “Whiting | 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
U.S.A.” “Is that your best?” 
he asked. “Oh! yes, sir, Whit- 
ing’s is the best.” _ payer trade Journal. 

“ W nitine’s STaNDARD” is the 
most perfect product of the 
Paper-maker’s art. 
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stationer for it. 
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A BELECTION OF 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Rev. Dr. Robinson’s ictest church music book. 


“The Asylum Hill Church (Rev. J. H. Linchell, 
D.D.), has adopted LavpEs Nias the new 
hymn ‘and tune book, for it, use. We think it has 
made a good choice.” —Rxxiiciovs HzRaxp, Hart- 
es senda ting the adoption of 

urches con a 6 of a new 
hymn and tune boo book should not fail to examine 
both “ Laudes Domini” and * Spiritual Senne 
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to-day (both by Dr. Robinson). They differ 4 


Cede ween whe aes We ra 
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msive reading, etc. We are to send fus- |. 
tl pba to in Czytuny Co. 
88 East 17th Sr., New Youx, N. ¥. 
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THE DIVINE ORIGIN. OF CHRIS: 
TIANITY INDICATED BY ITS HIS- 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
GRAY. 


Wits n trations by peed oad . pieces, one cies ies. 
‘OSTER. nt 
paper. Mounted, 12mo, white leatherette, ‘08.00, 4 


A reissue of the enll-tnowe small edition = 
n hand mad le paper. | Edition limited to 560. co 
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numbered. 


Nessurrection in Nature and & tien: 
AN ARGUMENT AND A MEDITATION, By D. hs re 
D.D., 12mo, 61.0. 


vad al & book full of spiritual thought, and full also of 
awell on fhone who —¥ a >t berore. it "it shen aie 
commended."—Chrtation af Work. ee 


The Ten Theophantes: of THE APPEARANCE OF 
our LorD To MEN BEFO! 1s BIRTH IN ALINE. 
By WiILtiaM M. Bakes, D.D., 12mo, 81. 5v. 


“ All the power and tenderness of the author's in- 
tense nature have po pters. 

. The form: one long, lovin exultant pean in 
honor of rist, the world’s leemer.”--Congrega 
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Stall’s Lutheran Year-Book for 1885. 
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THE EAST LONDON MISSION. 


Tue East End of London bas just been 
the scene of a great ‘‘ Mission,” or series of 
‘*revival” meetings. It was held under the 
presidency of the Bishop of London, but 
was under the more immediate leadership 
of the Bishop of Bedford, who was himself 
one of the principal ‘* Missioners” or evan- 
gelists. It opened on Sunday, Nov. 16th, 
and lasted over the next Sunday. Nearly 
a hundred and fifty parish churches joined 
in the work, holding simultaneous services. 
The clergyman in charge at each church 
invited in one or more preachers from other 
places to act as Missioners in his district. 
Thus there were secured the services of 
great numbers of additional clergymen, 
selected for exceptional ability and experi- 
ence in such work. Battalions of lay 
volunteers were also enlisted. TheChurch 
of England Working Men’s Society sent 
some four hundred workers. The London 
Association of Lay Helpers furnished be- 
tween five and six hundred. Some of the 
West End clergy brought their own lay 
helpers. The organized Sisterhoods were 
present in force, and large numbers of 
ladies in private life volunteered their 
services, some of highest social position 
being assigned to duty in the poorest of 
the East End parishes. 

For a fortnight or more previous to the 
opening clerical and lay helpers were busy 
preparing the way for the special Mission- 
ers by distributing notices to the classes 
whom it was especially desired to reach. 
Millions of tracts, leaflets, hymns, and the 
like were scatiered before and during the 
week, Representatives of all schools of 
thought co-operated in the work. The first 
Mission, which was held in 1869, was set on 
foot by the ritualistic party; and in this 
Mission, which is the third, they were very 
active. At many churches repeated com- 
munion services were held each day, and 
by some persons the whole Mission was 
opposed as tending to the re-establishment 
of the confessional. But the work was one 
which appealed to the sympathies of the 
more active of the evangelical party, and 
the fact that in many meetings the Moody 
and Sankey hymns were principally used, 
shows that all classes of workers had their 
opportunity. Services were held in the 
various churches, not only daily, but al- 
most hourly. As early as five in the morn- 
ing there were meetings for men going to 
their work, and at midnight doors were 
still open for rescue gatherings of aban- 
doned women, There were special services 
for business men and for workingmen, for 
women and for children. House-to-house 
visitation was carried on systematicaily and 
extensively. There was a great deal of 
open-air preaching. There were also street 
processions. For instance, regarding the 
opening of the mission in one parish we 
read as follows: 

** At half-past seven on Saturday night a long 
procession was formed, at the head of which was 
the vicar (the Rev. H. Wilson) vested in his sur- 
plice aud beretta, and carrying a cross, After 
him came the choir in surplices and skull caps, 
and then the Church of England Working Men’s 
Society's Mission Band, some sixty strong, both 
sections carrying lanterns and red flags in- 
scribed ‘Come to the Mission.’ Having 
marched in silence to the nearest boundary of 
the parish, they were met by the chief Missioner, 
the Rev. E. V. Burridge, vicar of Westley Water- 
jess, Newmarket, whom Mr. Wilson formally re- 
ceived. The procession then began to sing the 
Litany of Penitence, and so went through almost 
all the streets of the parish. When the proces- 
sion returned to the Church, the Church of Eng- 
land Working Men’s Society Band held short 
services out of doors.” 

Of the meetings in another parish we 
read: 

‘* Hymns were sung as they went along, and at 
the corners of the streets one or other of the men 
stood out and gave a short, stirring address, 
The people listened respectfully, and after an 
hour in the streets a crowd of people were 
drafted into the church, which was well lighted 
and looked warm and cheerful.” 


Cf the amount of good accomplished by 
the week’s campaign, it would be difficult 
at present to speak with any definiteness. 
Some clergymen declined to take part in it, 
holding that more good could be done by 


regular parish work. But the holding of 
such a series of meetings certainly show — 





an aggressive spirit. Another Mission is to 
be held in February in the West End of 
London. 


_— 
os 


Taz Roman Catholic Plenary Council, which 
has been in session in Baltimore for four weeks, 
came to an end on Sunday, December 6th. The 
ceremonial at the closing session was very im- 
posing. The sermon, which was preached by 
Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, was a review of the 
work of the Council. After the sermon, the clos- 
ing session was held and the final decrees were 
passed. The subjects were : ‘‘The Relations of Re- 
ligious Orders,” ‘Salaries and Other Emoluments 
of the Clergy,” “‘The Administration of the Af- 
fairs of Individual Churches,” ‘Conferences to be 
held by Rectors of Parishes in Common,” “The 
Establishment or Dedication of New Churches 
and the Holding‘ of Lotteries for Church Pur- 
poses.”” When adopted the decrees were signed by 
the prelates, one after the other. Then Archbish- 
op Kenrick, the oldest prelate in the Church in 
America, who was present at both the previous 
councils, returned the thanks of the prelates to 
the Apostolic Delegate and to the people of 
Baltimore for their hospitality. Archbishop 
Gibbons replied in a very feeling manner. The 
apostolic benediction followed, and the Apostol- 
ic Delegate declared the third Plenary Council 
adjourned sine die. It will be two weeks before 
the decrees are put in sbape to be sent to the 
Pope. 

....The pastoral conference of the Evangeli- 
caJ section of the Reformed Church of France 
was held at Montpellier, Oct. 29th and 30th ; and 
at the same time the conference of the Liberal 
section was held at Nismes. Brotherly tele- 
grams were exchanged between the two meet- 
ings. The two parties regard each other with a 
calmness and moderation very different from 
the spirit of a few years ago. In both confer- 
ences there was a spirit of firmness and courage 
in view of the probable reduction of the budget 
of public worship. Exhortations were given to 
prepare for the impending separation of Church 
and State by the redoubling of free-will offer- 
ings. In the Evangelical meeting, at Montpel- 
lier, Pastor Babut, of Nismes, who is called the 
leader of evangelical Protestantism in the south 
of France, read a paper adopting the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. M. Sabatier, of the 
Faculty of Science at Montauban, whom Dr, 
Pressensé speaks of as an earnest evangelical 
Christian, who combines the most advanced re- 
sults of science with a living faith, strongly sup- 
ported M. Babut’s conclusions, 





..--The Pennsylvania Ministerium, the oldest 
among the Lutheran organizations in this coun- 
try, the ‘mother synod,” as it is generally 
called, has undertaken the erection of a large 
and elegant theological seminary in the city of 
Philadelphia. Next to the seminary building 
of the Missouri Lutherans, in St. Louis, it will 
probably be the handsomest building of the 
kind in the American Lutheran Church. Six 
acres of land have been bought adjoining the 
centennial grounds, and work will soon be 
begun, This same synod, in which the English 
and the German have been having equal 
rights ever since its organization in 1747, is 
now considerably agitated hy the proposal to 
separate into two sister synods, a German and 
an English body. The matter seems to be 
especially urged by the English element, who 
find their notions of Church work not altogether 
in harmony with the traditional German meth- 
ods of the Ministerium; but the large majority 
of the Germans seem also to favor such separ- 
ate organizations, and are only in doubt 
whether this is the proper time to effect them, 


...-A new church edifice for St. Thomas's 
Episcopal Church, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
Co., is being constructed, and will be furnished 
complete by James M. Constable, of the firm of 
Arnold, Constable &_Oo., of this city, his son, 
Frederick, Mrs, Harriet M. Arnold, and Mrs, 
Amy H. Weatherbee, as a memorial to Mrs, 
Henrietta C., wife of James M. Constable, and 
daughter of the late Aaron Arnold. Mr, Hicks 
Arnold proposes to give a clock and a chime of 
eight bella and two memorial windows for the 
edifice, and when the whole is completed and 
ready for occupancy it will be presented to the 
parish, 

...-A great revival of activity is noted among 
the Catholic Slavs. The 5th of April next will 
be the thousandth anniversary of the death of the 
great apostle, St. Methodius, and extraordinary 
preparations are being made for the great Na- 
tional Slav Pilgrimage at Welehrad, in Moravia, 
One feature of the program will be a meeting of 
both the Greek and Latin Catholic Bishops in 
the ancient see of St. Methodius, which has now 
dwindled to the proportions of a small village. 
Barracks will be erected to accommodate no less 
than 30,000 pilgrims. 

-..¢Bhe London Tablet (Roman Catholic) 
says: “The hand of the Culturkampf is still 
heavy upon the archdiocese of Cologne. The 
number of ‘ widowed’ is now rep- 

1,627 souls left without 


resenting no less fee 

en Of these 110 (with 82,- 
7), are deprived [_—- There 

me Be = parishes which have but a single 

P ” 
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Tue production of ‘* Lohengrin” by the Ger- 
man Opera Company was the great event of last 
week. It was the most impressive and realistic 
performance of any opera ever given in this 
city. It is no wonder that the town is flocking 
four times a week to the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The American public are now able to see 
and hear even a Wagnerian work there given as it 
is in Hanover and Berlin. Beside such a quartet 
as Frau Kraus and Frau Brandt, Herr Schott and 
Herr Blum, to say nothing of Herren Miller and 
Standigl, the dulcet warbling of Italian singers 
becomes of restricted artistic interest, and sinks 
into insignificance. The singing and acting of all 
the participants in Wagner’s work was kept, 
without relaxation, on a plane of grandeur at 
both the Monday night and Saturday afternoon 
representations. Herr Schott is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of Lohen- 
grins. The manliness, tenderness and dignity of 
this beautiful legendary character can only be 
appreciated by witnessing such a German artist 
in the rdle. Frau Kraus also convinced us 
with this new assumption that she is a 
woman of the most sensitive dramatic intuitions, 
and her brilliant voice and clear articulation 
captivate the musical ear, As £/sa she is so per- 
fect that only bypercriticism can attack her sing- 
ing, and her acting of the part is a series of 
beautiful dramatic lights and shadows. Frau 





Marianne Brandt, from the lifting of the curtain 


before the splendid pageant of the gitlesgericht 
on the banks of the Scheldt, begins a course of 
histrionic action that is extraordinary. From a 
motion here, a facial expression there, it gradu- 
ally rises, in its proper time—the second act-- 
to a portrayal of Wagner’s conception of evil in 
a woman that is demoniac in intensity. Such a 
filling-in of the outlines of a character, almost 
rudimentarily sketched by the poet-musician, 
a creation so left to the intelligence of a 
singer, is enough to proclaim this lady a genius 
of the lyric stage. Wagner once said of her in 
an enthusiastic moment, ‘‘ Ortrud ought never 
to be sung by any one except Brandt!” and the 
praise is deserved. The scenery, spectacular 
effects, costumes, armor and smallest detail of 
equipment in this production of the opera 
were everything that could be asked, in 
richness and contrast, besides showing distinct 
archmological propriety. The curtain rose 
and fell upon tableaux that blazed with 
colors and gold and genera] gorgeousness. The 
rubrics of the libretto were obeyed. It is, for 
instance, the first time that the arousing at 
dawn of the faubourg in Antwerp (which follows 
thie long night scene between Elsa and Ortrud) 
and the stately Festzug have been carried out 
here with something like correctness of detail. 
The same may be said of the action during the 
familiar Bridal Chorus beginning the third act. 
The strong chorus sang with great spirit and 
evidence of thorough drill, and the band was 
faultless. It is rare and delicious to hear an 
orchestra playing us if it were one mighty in- 
strument, controlled by the conductor’s fingers, 
and susc.ptible to the most evanescent expres- 
sion he wishes to evoke from it. By the by, the 
idea of the bad acoustics ef the theater seems 
now pretty concludively dissipated. Neither 
Signor Vianesi nor Mr. Thomas was able to vin- 
dicate the architects. Dr. Damrosch has done 
so; and this is another point for congratulating 
ourselves and him on his winter of triumph. 
On Monday evening and Saturday the recalls 
were incessant ; and the conductor and bis art- 
ists and assistant management appeared again 
and again, in response to shoutings and clap- 
pings that retarded the progress of the opera not 
a little. On Monday it seemed as if pretty much 
all the distinguished men and women in the city 
were present. Everywhere were people noted in 
art, literature, fashion, or finance. Other great 
operas are in active preparation under Dr, Dam- 
rosch’s incitement of his fine company, who 
seem to be as enthusiastic as himself. 


....-Mr, Frank Van Der Stucken’s second 
‘*Novelty Concert” took place on Saturday 
night, There was a drenching storm outside, 
the wind blew great and little guns, and getting 
about the city meant a regular war with the ele- 
ments. Sveinway Hall was, nevertheless, filled; 
and, by the by, so long a3 its ventilation is so 
poor, it will again be filled on rainy evenings 
with an odor of stewing goloshes and wet cloth- 
ing that is simply awful to the nostrils, Are 
two of the five senses alone to be considered in 
aconcert-room? We generalize the playing of 
the orchestra which Mr. Van Der Stucken led, 
with remarking that it was, as before, of the very 
best quality, a picked band, in the highest finish 
of training, and with a conductor who perfectly 
understands himself and his men, and has qui- 
etly walked forward to the rank of the first 
band-leaders in New York. We hope that Mr. 
Van Der Stucken has taken root here, and his 
concerts with him. He isa valuable musician, 
and these interesting concerts must not be 
omitted from next Winter's series. In pursu- 
ance of the spirit ef the conductor’s programs, Mr. 
Van Der Stucken presented on Saturday a num- 
ber of compositions hitherto unperformed here. 





None of the music selected was great, but each 
number was worth attention. The names all 
seemed odd to frequenters of Philharmonic 
Society concertse—Giovanni Sgambati, Gustav 
Hollander, Pierre Benoit, Emmanue] Chabrier, 
August Klughardt and A. Von Goldschmidt, all 
well-respected and more or less popular writers 
abroad, who have long been *‘ crowded out” in 
New York. From Herr Klughardt we had a Con- 
cert Overture, full of rich effects, the Symphony 
in D Major of Signor Sgambati was given, a 
Romance for violin and orchestra, from Hollain- 
der’s pen, the Ball Scene from Benoit, ‘ Inci- 
dental Music to Charlotte Corday,” (a drama) a 
Love Scene in Von Goldschmidt’s ‘ Sieben 
Todsunden” and a Fantasie ¢ [Espagnol by 
Emmanuel Chabrier. Signor Sgambati’s Sym- 
phony is mechanical and repetitious, nor is he 
agreeable in originating his themes, though re- 
markably clever in orchestrating them. The 
Scherzo, not unlike that in Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony, is the most striking movement. The 
general vein of the work is melancholy and 
weird in coloring, one little string, and dis- 
tinctly Mozartian, episode in the Finale, afford- 
ing the only relief from its somberness. That 
it is ably scored throughout need not be stated, 
and its position in art is unique ; for it is practi- 
cally the first symphony coming from that land 
of opera-writing, Italy, which has gained any 
modern cosmopolitan acceptance. It is more 
like a work of the French symphonic school than 
the German one, although the author’s study of 
Brahms is noticeable, particularly in the An- 
dante. Its Serenata is graceful, but too long fora 
movement of the stamp, and it contains quite too 
much of the same thing played again and again. 
The Romance by Hollinder is sentimentally 
charming, and Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody 
proved a most furibund affair, replete with inces- 
sant changes in tempo, and taking Seguidilla and 
Habaiiera rhythms, to which the orchestra did 
fiery justice. As for the soloists, Mr. Musin’s 
elegant and expressive playing in the Hollinder 
piece reminded us again of Wilhelij in its breadth 
and freedom from affectation. In the first half 
of the Romance his instrument was not in per- 
fect tune. Miss Christine Dossert and Mr. 
Harry 8. Hilliard sang very nicely in the Love 
Scene. We do not quitesee why Mr. Van Der 
Stucken put Saint Saéns’s Second Concerto into 
his bill, It is no novelty here. Mr. Aléxander 
Lambert played it for the most part with the 
accuracy of a trip-hammer. Although tbis 
young artist has improved a good deal in tech- 
nique since his last. trip abroad, he is stilla 
very noisy pianist. 


...-Mr. Mapleson’s Italian company are occu- 
pied in the same threadbare repertoire of ‘Linda,’ 
“Lucia” and Verdi and Bel bud, to houses large 
on “Patti and Scaicm™ evenings at least, or 
when Mlle, Nevada is to appear, The impressario 
is evidently resolved to fight the battle out “on 
the old lines” if it takes another Winter to ex- 
haust his ammunition. The interest in Italian 
opera, however, is so seriously weakened by the 
éclat of the representations up-town, that the 
beautiful vocalism of Mme. Patti cannot cope 
with it, and the future of the Academy is 
gradually looking more and more beclouded. 


...-Mrs, Anna Bulkley-Hills, whose rich voice 
has won her the kind suffrages of a large circle 
of music-lovers, gave a concert in Chickering 
Hall upon Saturday evening last, with the aid of 
Miss Zelie De Lussan, Miss Ella Earle, Mme. 
Madeleine Schiller and the Messrs, Ovide Musin, 
Theodore Toedt and Franz Remmertz. The 
program was varied, and applavse so frequent and 
effective that it was practically doubled. Mrs. 
Hills herself sang in an especially delightful 
style, and each of the other performers rendered 
her enjoyably artistic help. The audience was 
numerous and fashionable. 


..»-Mme. Clara Schumann is preparing a new 
edition of all of her husband’s pianoforte com- 
positions with special reference to correcting 
erroneous metronomic indications. These are 
very plentiful even in editions of good repute ; 


and recently Mr. Maitland warned the profes- 
sion and students to put no confidence in any 
marks, however accepted. The new edition will 
correct innumerable accepted directions, 


....-Encouraged by their last year’s success, 
the New York Trio Club (Messrs. Bernard 
Boekelman, Reinhardt Richter and Adolf Hart- 
degen) will give two soirees and one matinee of 
chamber-music this Winter in the pretty little 


concert hall of the Metropolitan ra House. 
The first occurs next Tuesday night, with an 
exclusively Beethoven program, in honor of the 
composer’s birthday. 


-.--A private exhibition of Mr. W. Baillie 
Hamilton’s Vocaliom, which that gentleman is 
laboring to bring to greater perfection with evi- 
dent success, took place in Chickering Hall on 
Thursday. A large number of leading musi- 
cians and persona interested in acoustic science 
listened to the instrument with great interest 
and pleasure. 

....The second Philharmonic Society concert 
occurs Saturday evening, — by a rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon. new symphony by 
Richard Strauss is on the program. 

...-The first concert of the New York Phil- 


harmonic Club occurs this week, but too late for 
notice in the present issue. 
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Hews of the Werk, 


WASHINGTON. 


Dugine its first week Congress transacted 
very little business. In the Senate, on the open- 
ing day, were presented the credentials of Mr. 
Sheftield, appointed by the Governor of Rhode 
Island, in place of the late Senator Anthony. 
On Tuesday Mr. Vest introduced a bill directing 
an investigation of the leasing of land in Indian 
Territory, for grazing and other purposes. He 
said he had information going to show that 
these leases were obtained from the Indians by 
corruption, fraud and bribery. Senator Miller 
introduced a bill for the improvement of the 
harbor of New York. It provides fer a Board 
of Superintendence for the protection of the 
harbor. In the House, impeachment charges 
were presented by Mr. Follett, of Ohio, against 
Lot Wright, United States Marshall for the 
Southern District of Ohio, for his action in ap- 
pointing improper persons as deputy marshals 
in Cincinnati during the recent election. On 
Wednesday a bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. McPherson, to suspend the coinage ot 
the silver dollar. It also provides for the retire- 
ment of all United States notes of a less denom- 
ination than $5. On Thursday, Senator Mitchell 
introduced a bill giving to General Grant a 
pension of $5,000 a year, beginning with the 
date of his retirement’ from the Presidency, 
Both houses, after a little routine business, ad- 
journed over until Monday. 





....-The Washington Monument, the corner- 
stone of which was laid July 4th, 1848, and on 
which work was resumed in 1880, was completed 
on Saturday, December 6th, by the setting in 
place of the marble capstone, weighing three tons 
with its pyramidal apex of aluminium. The 
structure is the tallest in the world, being six 
hundred feet in hight. As soon as the capstone 
was set, the American flag was unfurled over- 
head, and a salute of twenty-one guns was fired 
from the White House grounds. A more elabo- 
rate celebration of the event will take place on 
Washington’s Birthday. 


.-Mr. Robinson, of New York, has prepared 
a joint resolution looking to the restoration of 
primitive simplicity in the inaugural ceremo- 
nies. It puts the ban on triumphal arches and 
escorts of soeldiery. It provides that the Chief 
Justice and the President-elect shall go to the 
Capitol on foot, or, if in a carriage, the vehicle 
shall be “ plain,” without decorations or livery, 
and drawn by not more than two horses, The 
Jeffersonian precedent of going on horseback 
seems to be forgotten, 


.-The pension list is steadily growing, and 
an enormous draft on the public purse is made 
to meet the increasing obligations, For the 
present quarter the sum of #17,000,000 is de- 
manded, Should the bill pass the House, which 
has already passed the Senate, the present pen- 
sion payment will be increased about twenty-five 
millions a year, Much doubt is expressed, how- 
ever, as to its becoming a law, 


.. Senator Cullom has introduced a bill pro- 
hibiting distinctions in the Army, It provides 
that all regiments and all branches of the mili- 
tary service shall be open alike to all American 
citizens, and authorizes the President to appoint 
and assign officers throughout the Army, and to 
cause the enlistment and assignment of soldiers 
in the Army, without regard to race or color, 


Tux estimates for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1886, submitted to the House Committee on 
Appropriations amount to $254,820,707. Among 
the items are the following: for Pensions $60,- 
000,000, for the Post Office Department #56,- 
099,169, for the Navy $30,654,010, for the Army 
#26,110,489, for the Military Academy $393,344. 


..The commission on a site for the Garfield 
statue in Washington has selected the circle at 
the foot of Capitol Hill, at the intersection of 
First Street and Maryland Avenue. 





DOMESTIC. 

..In his annual report, just printed, Secre- 
ary Chandler says the criticisms advanced 
against the new steel cruisers, last year, are 
based upon theories at variance with the prog- 
ress of modern shipbuilding. The objections to 
the machinery in the ‘‘ Chicago” are met by the 
satisfactory performances of the ‘‘ Louisiana,” 
whose machinery is similar; and the peculiar 
features of the ‘* Boston” are to be found in the 
Chilian vessel ‘* Esmeralda,” which is the latest 
development of naval construction in England. 
It is unfair, the Secretary thinks, to compare 
the cruisers unfavorably with the large ocean 
steamers, because the latter attain their speed 
only by the sacrifice of qualities essential to a 
ship of war. The new cruisers will, however, 
be able to overtake ninety-six per cent. of the 
merchant steamers of the world. The Secretary 

.Tecomme nds the construction of seven modern 
cruisers annually for ten years as a measure 
calculated to give the country at. moderate cost, 
& navy adequate to train its officers. and main- 
tain its safety and honor. He adds that the 
8peediest and most economical way to remedy 

he defenseless condition of our coasts and har- 





bors is to complete the ‘partially constructed 
monitors, The Secretary believes that the policy 
of trying, at great cost, to rehabilitate worn-out 
vessels under the name of repairs is the true 
explanation of the disproportion between the 
expenditures and the results accomplished in 
naval administration. 


-...The Wisconsin State University, at Mil- 
waukee, suffered a heavy loss by fire last week. 
Among the irreparable losses that were sustained 
was the destruction of the geological depart- 
ment, with Dr. Irving’s note-books, containing 
the observations of a dozen years past, the type 
specimens by microscopic sections of rocks be- 
longing to the University and to the geological 
surveys of the State of Wisconsin and of the 
United States. Lapham’s geological collections 
of 10,000 specimens and Strong’s of 3,000, of 
great value, met destruction. The art gallery, 
of considerable value, was also in this wing. In 
the south wing were the lecture rooms, various 
chemical laboratories, assaying, zotlogical and 
others, and all were destroyed, leaving at the 
present time nothing standing but badly-charred 
stone walls. The building, including heating and 
water fixtures, cost about $100,000 ; Dr. Davies’s 
physica] apparatus is valued at over $10,000; 
Dr. Birge’s zoilogical department is worth about 
$8,000. Professor Irving’s department, contain- 
ing those great geological collections, meets the 
heaviegt loss of all, and which is hardly capable 
of money estimate. With the machine depart- 
ment, engine rooms, many laboratories, and pri- 
vate library and apparatus of the professors, 
which were kept in the building,it is doubtful 
if $250,000 will cover the loss. There was only 
$40,000 insurance, 


..-Much discussion is caused in Alabama by 
the bill to provide for the payment of the inter- 
est on the public debt of Alabama in New York. 
The bill has been amended by the Legislature so 
astomake the time within which the money 
must be sent to New York thirty instead of sixty 
days. Itis now proposed to limit that time to 
fifceen days, The Advertiser says that thirty 
days is not too much for an honest treasurer, 
but this law is to be made for all treasurers to 
come. There is, at present, no law regulating 
this subject, and the treasurer is bound by a 
specific statute to keep all moneys in the treas- 
ury, and yet must send over $200,000 a year to 
New York. The present regulations of the 
treasury, made by officials in charge, require 
the money to be sent within the fifteen days 
next preceding the day on which it falls due, 
The fifteen days’ limit is found to be abundant 
time within which to get money from Mont- 
gomery to New York, The present treasury 
regulations require that any balances left in 
New York sixty days after the date of interest 
payments shall be returned to the treasury ; but 
it is urged that it should be enacted into law, with 
the limit of sixty days reduced to ten or fifteen, 
The experience of the state with the defaulting 
treasurer, Vincent, makes the legislatory anx- 
ious to have safeguards thrown around the 
treasury. 


.-The Winter carnival at Montreal, Canada, 
will be hcld this year during the week beginning 
January 26th. It is said that the Ice Palace 
will be larger, loftier, and more elaborate than 
either of its predecessors. The social festivities 
will be much the same as heretofore, and the 
sports will include skating, hockey, snow-shoe- 
ing, tobogganing, etc. 


..A worm which thirty years ago destroyed 
many of the pine trecs in North Carolina is 
again making havoc there this season, 





FOREIGN. 

..The Congo Committee, which is identical 
with the previous one, to which was referred the 
proposed navigation laws for the Congo River, 
placed them in the hands of a sub-committee 
representing England, France, Germany, Por- 
tugal and Belgium for revision. This sub- 
committee at Berlin, last week, discussed Gen- 
eral Sanford’s scheme for a railway from Vivi to 
Stanley Pool, and directed that the freight rate 
be reduced, it now being placed at £40 per ton, 
The scheme, contained in the report, proposes 
three routes—first, along the cataracts of the 
lower Congo; second, by way of Alima and Ogo- 
we ; third, by the Niadi Kirrtu basin, The report 
proposes, further, that the navigation of the 
Congo River and its tributaries, and also the 
traffic of side canals and railways shall be free. 
The only duties imposed shall be such as shall 
be sufficient to meet the expenses of navigation 
and traffic. The Committee suggests that the 
originators of General Sanford’s railway be given 
paramount power, with the right to trasfer to a 
company, and the International Commission, 
when appointed, may negotiate a loan to con- 
struct the railway, subject to the approval of the 
Conference. The Powers may also arrange a 
quarantine at the mouth of the Congo, and 
watch the execution of the navigation statutes. 


...-The Franchise Bill passed its third read- 
ing in the House of Lords on Friday last, and 
received the royal assent on Saturday. The Re- 
distribution’ Bill had been introduced in the 
House of Commons on the previous Monday. It 
abolishes boroughs with a population of less 





than 15,000, and deprives those with & popula- 
tion under 50,000 of the second member, By 
this means 160 seats are obtained, of which the 
counties receive 96 and the large towns 64 in ad- 
dition to their present number, England will pos- 
sess six additional county members, The mem- 
berships of Wales and Ireland are unchanged. 
Scotland will have 12 additional members ; Lon- 
don will have 37, Liverpool 6, Glasgow 4, Bir- 
mingham 4, Manchester 8, Yorkshire 16, and 
Lancashire 15 additional members. Each county 
and each town having more than two members 
is divided into single districts, averaging 54,000 
inhabitants, The bill was read a second time in 
the Commons on Thursday, The satisfactory 
compromise having been obtained, Parliament 
adjourned, on Saturday, until February 10th. 


----On Tuesday of last week, the French 
Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 372 against 
135, carried an amendment which places the 
members of the Senate upon the same footing as 
members of the Chamber of Deputies regarding 
incompatibility between membership of Parlia- 
ment and the holding of other public functions. 
The Deputies also, by a vote of 260 against 246, 
adopted an amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of Senators by universal suffrage and scrutin 
de liste. On YVhursday, the Deputies decided to 
submit the bill to the Senate again, and upon its 
return to consider the subject once more in the 
Chamber, 


.:The Spanish and British authorities in 
the vicinity of Gibraltar have been getting into 
trouble, The latest collision was brought about 
by the capture, by a Spanish cruiser, of a vessel 
in British waters which was supposed to be a 
smuggler. The British thereupon sent an armed 
launch in pursuit. The vessel was recaptured, 
and along with its captor was towed into the 


harbor, What the result will be is not yet 
clear, 


.. lt was announced from Cairo last week 
that, in the case brought by the Caisse de la 
Dette Publique against the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, to prevent the latter from diverting cer- 
tain taxes from the sinking fund to the general 
Treasury, the court decided against the Govern- 
ment. I¢ holds that the Ministers and Rallway 
Directors are responsible for the sums paid to 
the Government which ought by law have 
gone to the sinking fund, 


. It is said that all hopes of mediation be- 


tween France and China have been abandoned, 
A dispatch from Hong Kong to The Times says: 

“Itis believed that China is determined to resist 
France to the utmost, She will insist on her suzer- 
ainty over Anam and on the right to maintain Chi- 
nese = rrisons at the strategic points in that coun- 
try. She will insist also that the French Legation 
to Anam shall] be placed on the same footing as the 
legations of other countries,” 


..Early last week Prime Minister Ferry gave 
the powers official information of the complete 
cessation of cholera in France, and requested 


them to abolish their precautions against 
France, 
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AN ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 


Tue ‘‘ mission” which the Church of 
England has just held in East London is 
not a direct response, like the Royal Com- 
mission, to the ‘bitter cry” of outcast 
London; but it is an indication that the 
“‘ery” hus been heard. The remarkable 
movement in which over two hundred 
churches were engaged in the middle of 
November was not specially designed for 
the wretched poor and the vicious and 
ignorant who herd in the slums of the great 
metropolis, but rather for the respectable 
poor and middle classes. Other methods 
must be devised for the criminal classes; 
but a Church which shows so earnest a 
desire to reach the masses will hardly stop 
short of a determined effort to get beneath 
the lowest stratum. 

The ‘‘ mission,” which has attracted 
much attention from the English press and 
public, is in reality a revival movement 
suggested, doubtless, by the campaigns of 
Moody and Sankey. Bishop How may be 
regarded as its Moody, and its Sankeys 
were, in many cases, the vicars. Its hymns 
were such as ‘‘ Justas 1 am” and “* Saviour, 
like a Shepherd lead us.” 

The plan embraces the whole of the dio- 
cese of London, but the services last month 
were confined to one of the two archdea- 
conries—that embracing the district called 
tbe City and Eastern and Northeastern Lon- 
don. The mission jn West London is to be 
held in February. In East London about 
200 churches were open daily for a week, 
the hours of service being variously fixed 
from seven in the morning to eight at night, 
aad 150 ‘‘ missioners” were employed. 
One of the peculiar features of the move- 


ment was that the vicar of each parish 
worked in bis own way, and all parties— 
the High, the Broad, and the Low—en- 
gaged init. Men as widely separated in 
view as ‘‘ Father” Benson and Canon Cad- 
man worked earnestly as missioners. 

In some parishes the methods* were a 
faint pattern of those of the Salvation 
Army. Processions with banners—in at 
least Dne instance there were transparencies 
—headed by clergymen and choir, marched 
through the streets singing; and not a few 
from garret and cellar joined in the march 
and even the singing, and attended services 
in the church. Short sermons of a very 
practical nature were delivered, and 
those who were interested were invited to 
remain at an after-meeting. Strangely 
enough, some of the evangelical clergy ob- 
jected to these after-meetings, which were 
really an adaptation of Mr. Moody’s inquiry 
room, They feared that the design was to 
introduce the Confessional. 

The reports all go to show that this 
movement wasa successful one. Churches 
which had long been only half filled were 
well aftended, especially at night, and 
many remained for personal conversation. 
Large companies of workers were organized, 
and efforts were made to reach all classes 
of the neglected. 

There is no reason why the Established 
Church should not use this and many other 
agencies for the salvation of the people. 
A national Church ought not to be simply 
the Church of the aristocracy, but of the 
people. The Anglo-Catholic party has 
earnestly sought to reach the workingmen; 
but the Church, as a body, has really made 
very little effort to get hold of the lower 
classes. So good a friend of the Church as 
the London 7'imes admits this. It says: 

“For the most part, the churches in the 
poorer districts of London are more than half 
empty ; the services are chilling, and the efforts 
of the clergy bave come, in course of time, to 
restrict themselves to a comparatively narrow 
area. Even in the most successfully worked and 
the best organized parishes, the proportion of 
workmen and their wives who come to church, 
or who are on friendly terms with the clergy, is 
lamentably small.” 

The question to which the clergy and 
bishops are awaking is how to *‘ bring the 
message of the Church to the ears and the 
hearts of the people.” The ‘ mission” is a 
small beginning; but it may lead to broader 
plans and wiser methods and greater results. 

a 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE THE ONLY 
SAFETY. 

We hope that our readers will clearly 
understand the grounds of our strictures 
on the attempt to promote temperance by 
such biblical arguments as Dr. Samson’s, or 
by such a vicious piece of physiology as 
Mr. Axel Gustafson’s. 

We are for total abstinence and for pro- 
hibition ; but we do not propose to commit 
ourselves to false readings of Scripture, nor 
to the denial of established physiological 
facts. 

The Bible argument for total abstinence 
is just as strong without the fantastic no- 
tion that there was not a drop of alcohol in 
the Greek vinos; and it does not make a 
grain of difference with the overwhelming 
weight of the argument against using wines 
and liquors, whether they are absolutely 
poisonous in any and all amounts or not. 

The worst enemy of a good cause is a 
bad argument pressed to support it. The 
better the cause, the greater the mischief of 
bolstering it up by falsities and fictions. 

Temperance has had a powerful and con- 
stant friend in scientific physiology, from 
the day that Dr. Sewall made his plates to 
illustrate the effect of alcohol on the coats 
of the stomach to the present time. The 
alliance will remain firm and useful for all 
time to come unless false issues like this 
are brought in toset the reformers quarrel- 
ing with the physiologists over a scientific 
point which they alone are competent to 
settle, and which, howeverit is decided, will 
neither add a yrain to the force and abso- 
lute completeness of the argument for total 
abstinence, nor take a grain from it. 

Whatever the physiologist may decide as 
to the effect of alcohol in metaphysical 
doses, the definite and potent fact remains 
Abat when we get out of the metaphysics of 
the matter into its practical realities and 








dangers, the only thing that a wise and 





prudent Christian man can do lies in the 
safe and potent word abstain. 

The arguments that lead up to this con- 
clusion are clear and strong, and they need 
to be presented in their simple force with- 
out resorting to any such methods as Dr. 
Coan in his review of Axel Gustafson last 
week convicted him of having practiced. We 
cannot afford to be silent about such mis- 
representations of fact and opinion. What 
Dr. Coan’s private convictions are on this 
question we do not know, and do not need 
to inquire. He expresses himself in his 
own way, not in ours, and writes respon- 
sibly under his own name. Few subjects 
lie nearer our hearts than this of Temper- 
ance; but we know of no safe line to move 
forward on but that of truth and reality. 


—_ 


REPORT OF THE UTAH COMMIS- 
SION. 


Tue last report of the Utah Commission, 
dated November 18th, 1884, sets forth the 
fact that, since last April, two elections have 
been held in the Territory of Utah, the one 
for county and precinct officers, and the 
other for the choice of a Territorial dele- 
gatein the Forty-ninth Congress. Altiough 
polygamists were disfranchised and made 
ineligible to office under the Edmunds law, 
still the successful candidates, with very 
few exceptions, were Mormons and thor- 
ough-going believers in the doctrine and 
rightfulness of polygamy, and hence in full 
sympathy with the practice of this crime 
against the laws of the United States. The 
Edmunds law, considered as a means of 
suppressing polygamy, is, so far as the exe- 
cution thereof has been placed in the hands 
of the Utah Commission, simply a failure to 
attain the end. It has kept polygamists 
out of office, and kept them away from the 
ballot box; but it has not dethroned the 
politico-ecclesiastical power which upholds 
and perpetuates polygamy in Utah. This 
is still intact, and as defiant and strong as 
ever. Mormons for the most part hold 
the offices and make and administer the 
local laws of the territory. We have never 
anticipated any other result from the oper- 
ation of the Edmunds law. 

The Commissioners in their report say: 
‘* After more than two years’ labor and ex- 
perience here, it becomes our duty to ad- 
vise the Government and the country that, 
although the law has been successfully ad- 
ministered in respect of the disfranchise- 
ment of polygamists, the effect of the same 
upon the preaching and practice of polyga- 
my has not been to improve the tone of the 
former or materially diminish the latter.” 
They add that, ‘‘ during the present year, 
there appears to have been a polygamic re- 
vival,” and that ‘‘ the institution is boldly, 
defiantly defended and commended by the 
spiritual teachers, and plural marriages are 
reported to have increased in number.” 
Some months ago they attempted to gather 
statistics as to the number of such mar- 
riages since the passage of the Edmunds 
law; and although the returns are very im- 
perfect, and no returns were made from the 
six counties in which the population is al- 
most exclusively Mormon, still they found 
that one hundred and ninety-six males and 
two hundred and sixty-three females. had 
contracted plural marriages. This is not, 
probably, balf the number of cases in which 
the law has been disregarded. These mar- 
riages are usually celebrated with great se- 
crecy, 80 as to avoid exposure to detection 
and punishment. 

There have been but two convictions on 
the charge of polygamy in the whole terri- 
tory within the last two years; and these 
were secured by excluding all Mormons 
from the juries, and by compelling plural 
wives to testify. Offenders against the law 
are notoriously scattered through all parts 
of the Territory; and yet this is the net re- 
sult of the efforts to bring them to justice, 
and deter others from the commission of 
the crime by their punishment. A penal 
statute, so imperfect in its action and so 
generally evaded, is little better than a 
sham, considered as the means of prevent- 
ing the crime at which it aims. The sim- 
ple truth is that the Mormons treat the law 
with contempt, and, for the most part, act 
as if no such statute existed, being carcful 
only to practice secrecy in its violation. 
We are not surprised that the Commission. 
ers should suggest various amendments to 
the law, so as to make it more stringent 











and effective. Nor are we surprised that 
they should say: ‘It is not unlikely that 
finally the Federal Government will find it 
necessary to take into its own hands all 
civil powers in this territory.” The Com- 
missioners do not at present advise such a 
course, but simply suggest that it will 
probably become necessary in the end. 

President Arthur, in his message, speaks 
on this point far more positively, and, as 
we think, more wisely. Referring to the 
report of the Utah Commission, he says: 
‘It discloses the results of recent legisla- 
tion looking to the prevention and punish- 
ment of polygamy in that territory. I still 
believe that if that abominable practice can 
be suppressed by law, it can only be by the 
most radical legislation consistent with the 
restraints of the Constitution. I again 
recommend, therefore, that Congress as- 
sume absolute political control of the Terri- 
tory of Utah, and provide for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners, with such govern- 
mental powers as in its judgment may 
justly and wisely be put into their hands.” 

The President is entirely right as to the 
proper way of dealing with Mormon polyg- 
amy, provided it be the purpose of the 
Government to put an end to this practice. 
There can be no question as to the power 
of Congress to do what he proposes. The 
Constitution gives it absolute control in and 
over all the territories of the United States; 
and it may govern them in whatever way it 
shall think best. The time has come when 
Congress should stop fooling with the 
crime of polygamy in Utah, and should es- 
tablish there a system of laws, with proper 
agencies for their execution, that will sup- 
press the crime, if necessary, by the exer- 
cise of military power. The half-way 
policy has already been tried too long. Let 
us now have a policy that will do the work, 
and let it be enforced with all the sternness 
demanded by the exigency. 


ee 


“I HAVE NO TIME.” 


Tuis is one of the commonest excuses 
that is offered by a certain class of Chris- 
tians who are conspicuous for not doing 
any personal work for the Lord. They 
are what Professor Drummond calls para- 
sites in religion. They are attached to the 
Church, and seem to draw what little life 
they have from the life of others. They 
are vigorous and enterprising in the man- 
age.nent and conduct of their own affairs. 
Generally speaking, they are very successful 
men. They find time for business, if not 
for pleasure, but can find no time for their 
Master or his work. They are too tired 
when they come home from business or 
work in the close of the day to go to prayer- 
meeting. They are too absorbed in their 
own affairs to undertake any kind of work 
for God. 

Now, to these, and all such, we would 
say, with all the empbasis we can put into 
our words: In the first place, no Christian 
has a right not to have time to serve the 
Lord in some way. Every Christian is en- 
titled to some time from the ‘‘ cares of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, the love 
of pleasure and the lust of things.” If he 
has not taken the time which is his, in right 
of being a éhild and servant of God, it is 
because these things have sprung up and 
choked the good seed which was sown in 
his heart at the time of his conversion, if, 
indeed, he was everconverted. In the sec- 
ond place, no Christian has a right to be so 
absorbed in private business or bound by 
secular work that he cannot respond to the 
daily call for service in the Master’s viue- 
yard or to special and longer calls. We 
remember a young man from Connecticut 
who enlisted in the army in the early part 
of the War. He was a watchmaker by 
trade, and of a thrifty turn of mind. He 
packed a neat but ample kit of tools in his 
knapsack, proposing at odd times to turn 
an honest penny by mending such watches 
as might come to him for repairs from his 
regiment. He soon found plenty of busi- 
ness. In a little while the watches of his 
comrades came in for repairs, to be cleaned 
and regulated. His ient soon presented 
the appearance of a thrifty and busy watch. 
maker’s shop. Things went on in this way 
for some time, the officers excusing him first 
from daily guard duty, on the ground that 
be was useful in the especial] line of private 
service which was engagiughim. One day 
a larger number of men was wanted for 
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duty, and a double detail was ordered, and 
he was drawn for duty. When the sergeant 
called at his tent and ordered him to duty, 
he looked up with surprise, and some show 
of indignation, and said: ‘* It is impossible 
forme to go on duty to-day. I have so 
many watches to repair.” 

Novy, the truth was, that, in attending to 
his own private business, and in his eager- 
ness to turn as many honest pennies as 
possible, he had entirely overlooked the 
fact that he was a soldier, and had no right 
to private business, certainly no right to 
refuse duty when called upon, because he 
had watch repairing on hand. 

So it is with many of the soldiers of the 
cross. They have enlisted in the army 
of the Lord, and have quickly found their 
way into camp among the army of occupa- 
tion. Being of a thrifty turn of mind, they 
have turned their attention to their own 
business. At first they have been excused 
from duty on the score of pressing private 
business. This has presently become a 
settled and fixed habit with them, so much so 
that, in time of special need, when workers 
are called for, they say: ‘‘I must be ex- 
cused. I have ‘ watches to mend.’” In a 
word, they have forgotten that they be- 
long to the Lord for service. They are 
ready to receive their ‘‘ rations” regularly 
on Sundays, and confidently look for the 
final reward of the righteous; but, in the 
meantime, they are wholly given up to 
private business and solemnly declare that 
it is not a-lack of interest in the prosperity 
of the Church or in the salvation of souls; 
but really they have no time to attend to 
such matters. 

The Church of God is waging the holy 
war against sin and sinners, with large 
odds against her, to-day, so far as human 
helpers and workers are concerned, and 
mainly because there are so few professed 
discipies who are ready and willing to ‘ go 
forth to the work and the war of the Lord.” 
We do not say that such will not be saved, 
because we know that some will be saved, 
‘*being pulled out of the fire,” who will go 
into Heaven crownless betore the Lord, 
who build only with ‘* wood, hay and 
stubble,” whose works will be burned up; 
but we feel warranted in saying that the 
promise of life and salvation to such is 
very scant, even on the widest interpreta- 
tion of the word of mercy; and certainly, 
there will be no ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” On the other hand, we 
fear that many such Christians will hear 
the word: ‘Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, take the talent which was his 
and give it to him who had five talents.” 
Nay, the worst of the whole matter is that 
the most of these slothful servants, who are 
‘*mending watches”’ on their own account, 
and wholly excusing themselves from do- 
ing their Lord’s work, are those who have 
more than one talent, even two or three or 
five talents. If the man who had one tal- 
ent lost it and his soul too, because he 
buried it in a napkin, what shall be the end 
of the professor to whom five talents were 
committed? There be not a few who are 
accustomed to read the last verse of I Cor. 
xv, in this wise: ‘* Be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always avoiding the work of the Lord.” 
How is it with our readers this week? ATe 
you responding to the callof duty and con- 
forming your business to the necessities of 
the Kingdom? 





———————— 


THE NEW PARLIAMENTARY 
SCHEME. 


Mr. GLADSTONE seems to have passed 
safely through a serious crisis. His Fran- 
chise Bill has at last become a law through 
the reluctant consent of the Lords, and his 
Redistribution Bill has passed its first 
stages without contest. As to the merits 
of the new law, which enfranchises over two 
millions of citizens, the people had plainly 
expressed themselves; and if the Lords had 
continued stubborn they would have been 
brought to terms by means which the Crown 
knows well how to use. Redistribution, 
which follows as a logical necessity, the 
Peers will not reject. They have nothing 
to gain by rejection, except for modifica- 
tion. The Conservatives may be expected 
to fight in both houses some of its provis- 
ions; but the fact itself is what they have 
been contending for. Since they have been 
forced to consent to the making of so many 





new voters, they must go further and help 
to decide how the new Parliamentary seats 
thus created shall be distributed. 

The British Constitution is altogether sué 
generis. It is as unlike our written Consti- 
tution as possible. It is made up of historic 
tradition and precedent, like the common 
law, and is full of the most perplexing in- 
tricacies. The Parliamentary system, as 
a part of this unwritten but not unchang- 
ing constitution, has undergone so many 
modifications that it is much like a piece of 
irregular patch-work. The later changes 
of its constituencies have removed certain 
of its anomalies, and it is to be expected that 
some other striking features, which have no 
other ground than precedent to recommend 
them, will disappear under the new meas- 
ure. A number of the town constituencies 
are made up somewhat on the plan of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Shoe-string” district in Missis- 
sippi; and it is hard to see why, on the 
principle of a true representation of the 
people, there should be, for example, four 
electorates entitled to two representatives 
each, instead of eight electorates with the 
right to return one member each. This is 
giving too great a preponderance to the 
majority. 

No such changes, however, are contem- 


-plated by the new measure as would make 


all the constituencies as regular in territory 
and population as are our Congressional 
districts. Regard must be paid, as Mr. 
Gladstone admitted, to the “ individuality 
of constituencies,” and to the fact that towns 
which have had representation for genera- 
tions must not be placed on the same foot- 
ing as those which have not. Of the new 
seats which it is proposed to establish, 
many go to the large cities and towns. 
Thus London gets thirty-seven additional 
seats, while all Scotland gets only twelve. 
Liverpool gets six, while Ireland gets none. 
Yet Yorkshire gets sixteen and Lancashire 
fifteen. Mr. Gladstone’s theory is that 
‘very large and highly-concentrated popu- 
lations need not and perhaps ought not to 
have quite so high a proportional share in 


the representation of the country as rural - 


and dispersed populations, because the ac- 
tion of political power in these concentrated 
masses is sharper, quicker, and more vehe- 
ment.” From the English point of view, 
this is doubtless a just observation. 

It isa matter of great satisfaction that 
Ireland finds nothing to complain of in the 
bill. While it gets no new members, it 
keeps what it has, probably, though the 
result of the new grouping of boroughs 
under 15,000 population cannot be 
forecasted. The Dublin Freeman’s Journal 
speaks of it as an ‘‘ equitable measure,” and 
says Mr. Gladstone has “‘ fulfilled his pledge 
to Ireland.” This is not the first time Mr. 
Gladstone has deserved well of Ireland; 
but Ireland has not been willing to acknowl- 
edge it. 


DO WE NEED A CENSORSHIP ? 


AMmonG the worst temptations of the 
streets are the things printed in pictures or 
in type, in gaudy colors or in black and 
white, to catch the eye. 

Some are cabalistic titles that declare their 
meaning only to the initiated; but as the 
sharp wits and quick eye of most young 
fellows put them in that class, the word 
goes straight home to their breasts, while 
perhaps their wiser senior might puzzle 
over it in vain half a day. 

Others advertise books under the ban, 
and read only in the shade or around the 
corner, but which are talked over and 
passed around. 

The capacity of the illustrated paper for 
good is great; and we have not been slow 
to discover it. The easiest, quickest and 
most agreeable way of getting a sermon in 
morals, a lecture in reform, or a speech in 
politics, is to take it inin a momentina 
look at some one of the potent illustrated 
journals that are made by men capable of 
doing such things. 

But there are capacities and possibilities 
in journalistic illustration which cannot be 
learned at a well-kept news stand of the 
first class. Boys and men much op the 
streets know where to find them better than 
they know how to avoid them; and the men 
who make them have grown perfect in the 
art of accomplishing all the ends of iv- 
decency, without actually committing it. 

The theatrical placards and advertise- 





ments, which cover the boards and walls, 
are sometimes the worst of all. Sensa- 
tional, indecent, made with studied art to 
catch and hold the young people, they 
flaunt their coarse invitations, spread their 
illusions, and throw their spell even over 
those whose only experience of the play is 
their brooding on the sidewalk over the 
sensuous images and flaming frenzy of the 
poster. 

The amount, of money, practiced skill, 
ingenuity and hard work that is devoted to 
these productions, to make them perfect in 
the art of corruption (or, as those engaged 
describe it to themselves, the art of work- 
ing for the people), is amazing. 

No journals can pay their contributors as 
these do. The workman whose pen or 
whose pencil is coarse enough and daring 
enough to strike out a new line is sure of 
his reward. We are told on trustworthy 
authority that authors whose high abilities 
and scholarship have left them pinched and 
half recognized while working only on the 
highest plane, have been tempted to coarsen 
their pens and change their style and aims 
by the comfort that rewarded these anon- 
ymous contributions. 

These publications are made for shop 
girls, who pull them out in the horse cars, 
boys who pore over them under the gas 
lights, and sentimental, dreamy people of 
both sexes and all conditions, who put them- 
selves into a process which crams their 
heads with fantastic vagaries, makes them 
discontented, ready for anything bad and 
nothing good, least of all for honest work 
and patient suffering. 

For part of this the failures of the law 
are responsible. Morality cannot be sus- 
tained on this let-alone and-gratify-every- 
body theory. We will not say that the 
world belongs to the saints, and that they 
have a commission to rule it. But we re- 
spond to as much of that opinion as is in- 
volved in the proposition that the morali- 
ities and decencies are sovereign things, 
and that, in their name and by their author- 
ity, decent people ought to insist on ruling 
society. The streets must be made safe for 
boys and young women. Could the people 
know the full extent of this evil, it is not 
out of the possibilities that here. in demo- 
cratic America, they would propose some 
kind of a censorship to stop it. 

Liberty that goes beyond all bounds 
dashes at lust on the hard wall of the neces- 
sity of restraining it. We are not far from 
this point now in some aspects of the mat- 
ter. The evil has already gone so far that 
private vigilance cannot meet it. And 
when things are so that, do what he can for 
hia boys, a father cannot keep them reason- 
ably out of harm’s way, it is time to com- 
plain of the law, or at least to invoke it. 

The citizens of Philadelphia, under ex- 
actly the same provocations, have awak- 
ened to the necessity of protecting their 
streets and their youth, and taken measures 
which promise result in repression. 

The evil is general, and there is probably 
no city or large town in the country that 
does not suffer more or less for want of a 
good and well-executed law. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


Tue electors of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, chosen by the people on the 4th of 
last November, met on Wednesday of last 
week, in their several states, as provided 
by law, and went through the legal form of 
choosing these officers. The result was the 
casting of two hundred and nineteen elec- 
toral votes for Mr. Cleveland and one hun- 
dred and eighty-two such votes for Mr. 
Blaine, giving the former a majority of 
all the votes cast, and a majority of 
thirty-seven over Mr. Blaine. Twenty 
states, including the sixteen states that 
compose the Solid South, with the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Indiana, that were Democratic by an 
aggregate of about thirteen thousand votes, 
cast their vetes for Mr. Cleveland; and 
eighteen Northern and Western States that 
were Republican by an aggregate plurality 
of more than four hufdred thousaad votes, 
gave their electoral votes to Mr. Blaine. 

The aggregate popular vote, cast in No- 
vember for presidential electors, was as 
follows: For Cieveland electors, 4,918,901 ; 
for Blaine electors, 4,847,659; for St. John 











electors, 150,686; and for Butler electors, 


188,880. The aggregate of these votesis 10,- 
046,072: Mr. Cleveland’s plurality of pop- 
ular yotes over Mr. Blaine in the whole 
country is 66,242. His plurality in this 
state, without whose electoral vote he 
would have been defeated, is a little more 
than one thousand votes. The voting 
shows that the two leading candidates were 
nearly equal in their strength before the 
people; that the victorious party hag won 
the day by a very narrow margin; and 
that the defeated party, with a few addi- 
tional votes in this state that are supposed 
to have been lost by the political accidents 
of the last week of the campaign, would 
have been successful. Such are the facts 
as the figures present them. There is nothing 
in these figures unduly to elate Democrats 
or depress Republicans. The truth is that the 
victorious party has just escaped defeat and 
the defeated party almost won a victory. 

.The system under which this and all 
other preceding presidential elections have 
been held ought long since to have been 
abandoned, and replaced by one that would 
permit the people to vote directly for 
President and Vice-President, just as they 
do for governors and other state officers, or 
for members of Congress. We regard the 
Electoral College as worse than a super- 
fluity. The idea of those who framed the 
Constitution was that the Electoral Col- 
lege would be a deliberative body of wise 
men, acting independently, upon their own 
judgments, and that the people could not 
be safely trusted todothe work assigned 
to this body. Everybody knows that no 
such idea exists in practice. The people 
choose the President and Vice-President 
through electors; and the latter are mere 
dummies, selected to give expression to the 
popular will. If the people are competent 
to choose these dummies, they certainly 
are just as competent to vote directly for 
President and Vice-President. 


There is, moreover, no certainty that the 
electoral votes will be a true exponent of 
the popular will. It has several times hap- 
pened that the persons chosen by the elec- 
toral colleges did not receive even a plural- 
ity of the popular votes; and this may hap- 
pen at any election. It will almost never 
happen that the plurality of popular votes, 
and the majority of electoral votes will pro- 
portionately correspond with each other. 
Mr. Cleveland, for example, has a majority 
of thirty-seven electoral voles over Mr. 
Blaine, with a plurality of popular votes in 
the whole country, amounting to only 66,- 
242, or about popular votes enough to rep- 
resent two electoral votes. The present 
system, besides the many dangers attend- 
ing it, is conspicuously a failure to be any- 
thing like an accurate exponent of the pop- 
ular will in the choice of President and 
Vice-President. Those who have given 
any attention to the subject, have gener- 
ally been strongly impressed that this is 
the weakest part ofthe Constitution. Such 
was the opinion of Chancellor Kent, of 
Senator Benton, and of Senator Morton, the 
latter two of whom labored most earnestly 
in their day to have the Constitution 
amended on this point. 

Bad as the system is, it is made still worse 
by the general ticket system in the choice 
of Presidential electors. Take this state 
asan example. The Cleveland electors all 
being voted for on a general ticket, re- 
ceived 568,154 popular votes, and the 
Blaine electors received 562,005 popular 
votes, giving to the former a plurality of 
1,149 such votes. This plurality, in a pop- 
ular vote of over twelve hundred thousand 
eweeps away and annihilates the political 
significance of the 562,005 votes cast for 
the Blaine electors. A much more equita- 
ble arrangement, if we are to have the elec- 
toral college at all, would be to choose two 
electors corresponding with the two 
Senators of the United States from the 
state by the general ticket system, and 
chose the remaining electors corresponding 
with representatives in Congress by the 
district system, each congressional district 
choosing one of these electors, just as it 
chooses'‘a member in the lower House of 
Congress. This, which was formerly the 
practice in some of the states, would come 
much nearer an expression of the real sen- 
timents of the people than the general ticket 
system under which Presidential elections 
are now conducted. We do not like the 





Electoral College at all; yet, if we must 
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have it, then, with the exception of the 
senatorial) electors, let us have the district 
system of choosing electors, and thus get 
nearer to a true and fair expression of the 
popular will. If this system is good in 
choosing representatives in Congress, why 
is it not just as good in choosing electors? 
Why have the general ticket system for 
the latter when we have the district sys- 
tem for the former? We can see no good 
reasoh for this difference, and do see very 
serious objections to it. 

— 


THE ANTI-SACERDOTAL DRIFT. 


Tue square, plain, Puritan meeting-house 
has given place toa Gothic edifice, with 
perhaps a cross on the spire. In the service 
there is not unlikely the chanting of the 
Te Deum, with responsive readings and a 
united repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
And not only are-there Christmas festivities 
at home among the children, but Easter, 
and even Good Friday, are recognized 
in the public assemblies. All this is viewed 
by some with a shudder, as looking toward 
Romanism, while optimistic Episcopalians 
congratulate themselves that the other de- 
nominations are getting ready .o accept in 
full the system of the Anglican Church. 

But the adoption of given usages does 
not necessarily involve the adoption of all 
doctrines with which these customs have 
stood connected. One might prefer baggy 
breeches to tight trousers, and even wear 
a turban in place of the stove-pipe hat, 
without being inclined to the practice 
of polygamy and the recognition of Mo- 
hammed as aprophet. The Presbyterians 
could borrow Wesley’s class-system with- 
out taking the Wesleyan theology. So 
the adoption of certain Anglican usages 
does not prove that there is growing favor 
for distinctive Anglicanism. 

The mollifying of denominational asperi- 
ties, which has taken place in the last forty 
years, has opened the way for different 
Churches to copy one another's customs. So 
long as the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, they will have more or less an- 
tipathy for each other’s ways. But as a 
more liberal feeling has grown up between 
different Christian bodies, each one has 
felt more and more free to copy from its 
neighbors such usages as commend them- 
selves to its individual judgment. The in- 
troduction of responsive readings, etc., 
shows that many Churches are willing 
to do what, at an earlier day, sec- 
tarian bitterness would have forbidden— 
viz., to try the experiment, whether certain 
usages of their Episcopalian neighbors 
will not conduce to spiritual life. But as re- 
gards the distinctive views of the Anglican 
Church, the current of thought in evangel- 
ical denominations has been directly away 
from instead of toward them. 

The peculiarity of Romanism and High 
Anglicanism is the exaltation of the Sacra- 
ments, and the sacerdotal character of 
the ministry. Now the other Christian 
bodies still believe that the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are to be 
observed; but, so far from ascribing to these 
a greater efficacy, the tendency has been 
more and more to consider them as mere 
ceremonies, rites commendable indeed and 
not without value, but standing entirely 
apart from the real essence of religion. 

In all denominations, a generation ortwo 
ago, the minister stood removed from the 
laity about as far us the Roman Catholic 
priest. He wore a peculiar dress, he spoke 
with a peculiar tone of voice, and his char- 
acter as a mivister was always in the fore- 
ground. But to-day he dresses like other 
men, talks like other men, and is » man 
among men, accorded only such respect as 
may be due to wider information and su- 
perior personal character. In the old fash- 
ioned meeting-house there was a high pul- 
pit, and the voice which came from it was 
a voice of authority. If the minister was 
absent, no one could take his place. The 
deacon might read a sermon; but it 
must be one written by some min- 
ister, not composed by himself. An 
unordained brother might address the 
people; but he must not take a text. Nor 
could he ascend into the pulpit. He must 
speak from the floor. Now, in all this 
there bas been a great change. If the cross 
on the spire suggests Romanism, there is 
another arcaitectural change of still greater 

signifcaoc in the other direction; for, in 





place of the old, high pulpit, there is merely 
a low platform, from which the minister 
speaks as the political orator talks—right 
into the faces of the people, claiming for 
his words no other authority than what 
their inherent reasonableness may demand. 
And one of the most noted preachers of 
to-day is a man who has never been or_ 
dained. True, a gentleman relates how 
shocked he was the first time he heard Mr. 
Moody ‘‘ pronounce the benediction,” and it 
seemed a more startling invasion of ‘‘ the 
sacred office” from the fact that a dozen 
ordained ministers were on the platform 
with him. But the ‘‘ middle wall of parti- 
tion” between ministry and laity is pretty 
well broken down. The Protestant minis- 
ter has not lost his influence. He stands as 
high as he ever did, as prominent as the 
Roman Catholic priest; but his influence 
is no longer official, it is personal. He is 
looked up to, not as a minister, but merely 
as a superior Christian man. Now, this 
shows a drift, not toward Romanism or 
High Anglicanism, but directly opposite 
thereto. 

The march of the world is toward a 
rational evangelical Christianity. Religion 
is becoming more and more a matter of 
spirit and life, rather than of rite and sacra- 
ment. The drift of the age is away from 
sacerdotalism; and if Anglicans and Puri- 
tans are to come together it will not be on 
the basis of the surrender of the latter. 

Eta Oe ee 
OUR NEW TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

Very important, indeed, to the commerce 
of the United States and to our tariff reve- 
nue is the new treaty between Spain and 
the United States, which the enterprise of 
the Times, of this city, gives to the public. 

The treaty propoges, on a_ reciprocal 
basis, to place a large number of articles on 
the free list, when transported exclusively 
in American or Spanish bottoms, and 
under certain other conditions designed to 
guard against the bringing of the produc- 
tions of other countries within the provis- 
ions of the treaty. These provisions are 
applicable only to the trade between the 
United States and the Spanish West Indies. 

The free list is to include, of imports to 
the United States, horses, cocoa, coffee, 
fish, fresh fruits, sugars of a certain grade, 
molasses, crystallized syrup of the sugar 
eane and other articles. Tobacco, manu- 
factured and not manufactured, is to pay 
certain prescribed duties. 

The United States may, in turn, send to 
Cuba, free of duty, fresh meats, fruits, 
grain and other cereals, except rice, flour, 
cheese, cattle, swine, raw cotton, tar, iron 
and steel in bars, petroleum, drugs, and 
many other articles. A schedule of rates is 
proposed for other products of the United 
States. There are some flat contradictions 
between the free and dutiable lists, some 
articles appearing both as free and du- 
tiable imports. Perhaps the cable or the 
translator is at fault. 

If the Senate shall contirm this treaty, 
our revenues will be reduced many mil- 
lions, without the action of the House of 
Representatives. The question may well 
be raised whether the treaty should be rat- 
ified without a provision that it shall not 
become operative until Congress has passed 
laws modifying the tariff on West Indian 
imports, so as to make it correspond with 
the requirements of the treaty. 


° 
Editorial Hotes. 

Tux Christians in Berlin have been compelled 
to submit to a most humiliating condition of 
affairs. It will be remembered that, immedi- 
ately after the twofold providential deliverances 
of the venerable Emperor from the bullets of 
assassins, thousands of pious people contributed 
their offerings toward a Memorial Church, to be 
erected as a token of gratitude to the God of na- 
tions. Some time ago this Church, which is an 
elegant structure and cost 350,000 marks, was 
dedicated to its sacred purpose ; and a new par- 
ish was formed from portions of the older ones, 
which is to worship in this Church. Unfortu- 
nately, at the recent election of trustees and 
other officers, the liberal element, that goes 
hand in hand with the Protestantenverein, a rad- 
ically negative and rationalistic organization, 
were elected over the candidates of the conser- 
vative and churchly party. Thus the house of 
God, erected by the gifts of grateful Christians, 
will become the temple of rank liberalism. It 
must be remembered in this connection that lib- 














eralism in Germany means something else than 
its American namesake. What among us is 
called liberalism, would there, in most cases, be 
considered conservative and orthodox ; while the 
liberalism of the fatherland, as it finds its ex- 
pression, ¢.g., in the Protestantenverein and such 
theological faculties as those of Heidleberg and 
Jena, means mostly the negation of all that is 
traditional faith of the Church, including the 
very fundamentals of Gospel truth, the Trinity, 
the divinity of Christ,‘the Atonement, and other 
essentials. In view of such a state of affairs, 
the Berlin defeat is especially humiliating to the 
positive elements in the German capital. 





Tue Plenary Council has closed its sessions ; 
but the result ot its deliberations will probably 
not be made public for months, The decrees it 
has adopted must go to the Pope for his approval 
before they can be published. Meantime the 
public can infer that the Council has been 
harmonious and has accomplished what it was 
meant to accomplish. One of the bishops is 
said to have remarked that, ‘‘excluding the 
doctrinal matter before the Council of Trent, the 
matter for legislation in this Council exceeds 
in quantity and importance even that brought 
before the Ccumenical Council of Trent,” and 
that a vast amount of work had been done for the 
Council in the preparation of the topics by the 
theologians. It is to be presumed that the de- 
crees, when finally proclaimed with the authority 
of the Pope, will establish the Church in the 
United States on a canonical instead of mission- 
ary basis, and make it in reality what it is in 
fact, a great national Church. Some of the 
Catholic papers express surprise at the lack of 
public interest in the Council, The Catholic 
Review remarks: 

“It does seem phenomenal to the visitors from 

sections where faith is warmer, in its external ex- 
pression by watchful crowds and attentive listeners, 
to find the beautiful evening services, and even the 
public sessions, apparent matters of indifference, as 
compared with the enthusiasm and pressure which 
such gatheringg would promote in our Northern 
East or West.” 
The reason, which seems hidden to the Review, is 
due to the fact that no information is given at 
these public sessions, The secrecy observed can 
hardly be interesting to anybody but the 
prelates themselves. 





‘Tue President, in his annual message, speaks 
as follows, of the practical operation of the Civil 
Service laws: 

**On the 29th of February last, | transmitted to 

Congress the first annual report of the Civil Service 
Commission, together with communications from 
the heads of the several executive departments of 
the Government, respecting the practical workings 
of the law under which the Commission had been 
acting. The good results therein foreshadowed 
have been more than realized. The system has fully 
answered the expectations of its friends in securing 
competent and faithful public servants, and in pro- 
tecting the appointing officers of the Government 
from the pressure of persona! importunity, and 
from the jabor of examining the claims and preten- 
sions of rival candidates for public employment, 
The law has had the unqualified support of the 
President, and of the heads of the several depart- 
ments, and the members of the Commission have 
performed their duties with zeal and fidelity. Their 
report will shortly be submitted, and will be accom- 
panied by such recommendations for enlarging the 
scope of the existing statute as shall commend 
themselves to the Executive and the Commissioners 
charged with its administration.” 
Such is the testimony of the President as to the 
practical working of the Civil Service law, and 
also the fidelity with which it has been carried 
into effect. The administration of this law will 
soon pass into the hands of President Cleveland, 
with the Democratic Party behind him, and with 
a large number of hungry Democrats clamoring 
for office on partisan grounds. There is no 
doubt that the ‘ pressure”’ of office-seekers upon 
the new President will be alike persistent and 
severe; and, whether he shall drift into the old 
spoils system, or prove himself a Civil Service 
reformer in spite of the ‘‘ pressure,” is the one 
question upon which, more than upon any other, 
the success or failure of his administration wili 
be dependent. If he means to be such a re- 
former, he must select a Cabinet that heartily 
sympathizes with this purpose. The people will 
judge of him by what he does on this subject. 





Tue legislature of this state being Republican 
in both houses, there is no doubt that a Repub. 
lican will be chosen to succeed Senator Lapham 
in the Senate of the United States after the 4th 
of next March. The great State of New York 
should be represented in the Senate by a man 
whose public standing and known abilities fit 
him for this high and important position, No 
second-rate man should be thought of for a 
moment. The names of President Arthur and 
Messrs. Evarts, Morton and Depew have been 
prominently mentioned for the place; and tho 
probability now is that one of these gentlemen 
will be the future Senator from this state. The 
legislature would make no mistake in choosing 
apy one of them. President Arthur, in his man- 
agement of the Government, has shown himself 
to be a wise, sagacious and farsighted states- 
man, as well as a man of good practical tact. 











Mr. Evarts is one of the ablest lawyers in the 
United States ; and the eminent abilities of Mr. 
Depew are acknowledged on all hands. Mr, 
Morton, our present Minister to France, is a 
banker ; and his large experience in financial 
matters, as well as his familiarity with the pub- 
lic questions of the day, would make him an ex- 
ceedingly valuable representative of the Empire 
State in the Senate of the United States, We 
have our preferences as between th@@e gentle- 
men, and may hereafter see fit to state them; 
but for the present we content ourselves with 
saying that any one of them would do honor to 
the state. They are all true and sound Republi- 
cans, and men of the right caliber. The inter- 
ests of the Republican Party and the interests 
of the state, as well as those of the nation, 
would, in their hands, be in safe keeping. The 
members of the legislature should, after a full 
and free comparison of views, make its selection 
among men of this stamp ; and, above all, they 
should not commit the mistake of choosing a 
second-rate man for this high position. New 
York wants one of her best citizens for the place. 





Tue disclosures which have been made leave 
no doubt that a most infamous fraud was at- 
tempted in canvassing the votes for State Sena 
tor in one of the precincts of the Sixth Sena» 
torial Disirict in Chicago. The effect of the 
fraud, had it been successful, would be to elec 
Mr. Brand, tle Democratic candidate for State 
Senator ; and the effect of his election would be 
to give the Democrats in the [linois legislature 
a majority of one on joint ballot when choosing 
a Senator of the United States to succeed Sena- 
tor Logan after the 4th of next March. The 
fact is that Mr. Leman, the Republican candi- 
date, was elected from that district; and his 
election secures a Republican as the successor of 
Senator Logan, and probably the Senator him- 
self as his own successor, The design of the 
fraud, on the part of those engaged in it, was 
first to steal a State Senator, against the will of 
the people, and then, in the second place, to 
steal a Senator of the United States. All honest 
men, whether Democrats or Republicans, can 
have but one opinion in regard to this attempted 
rascality. Let the scoundrel or scoundrels con- 
cerned in it be visited with the extremest penal- 
ty of the law. Mr. Brand, the Democratic can- 
didate, does not appear to have had any partici- 
pation in the crime ; and it is due to him to say 
that his conduct, after the facts became known, 
does appear to be in every way honorable. 
Somebody in Democratic councils is at the bot. 
tom of this attempted fraud; and whoever he 
is, he ought to be found and punished, 





‘Tue plaintiff, in a suit recently determined by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, was a member 
of a Presbyterian Charch, and by the pastor of 
the church (who was a member of the Session) 
was charged with false and- defamatory state- 
ments concerning the pastor, On this charge 
he was tried by the Session in his absence and 
without previous notice to him, and was finally 
excommunicated from the church bv a resolu- 
tion of the Session. The clerk of the Session 
entered the resolution of excommunication and 
a preamble accompanying it upon the records 
of the Session, presented the same to the mem- 
bers of Session for their signature, and sent to 
the plaintiff a written and certified copy of the 
same, and the pastor read both the resolution 
and the préamble to the congregation in the 
church, For these acts a suit of alleged libel 
was brought by the plaintiff; and the Supreme 
Court, in disposing of the case, held that, unless 
the charge was false, and the members of the 
Session maliciously, falsely and colorably made 
the proceedings against the plaintiff a mere pre- 
tense for covering an intended scandal, they had 
not laid themselves open to an action for libel; 
and, further, that the publication of the resolu- 
tion and preamble by the pastor did not amount 
of itself to the publication of a libel, or furnish 
the foundation for an action against either the 
clerk or the pastor. The course pursued by the 
Seasion in the trial and excommunication of the 
plaintiff, considered in an ecclesiastical point of 
light, was outrageous in the extreme. But he 
mistook his remedy in resorting for redress to & 
civil tribunal, He should have complained of 
the action to the presbytery to which the church 
belonged, and sought justice at its hands, It is 
a well-settled doctrine, as the court held, that, 
in matters purely ecclesiastical, not affecting 
property rights, the decisions of the proper 
Church judicatories, made in good faith, are not 
subject to review or correction by civil tribu- 
nals, and that by such tribunals they will be 
accepted as conclusive. This doctrine results 
from the fact that, in this country, we have no 
union between Church and State. 





Section 1764 of the Code of Iowa declares that 
“the Bible shall not be excluded from apy 
school or institution in this state, nor shall any 
pupil ‘be required to read it contrary to the 
wishes of his parents;or guardian.” This statute 


is negative in both of its provisions. It does. 


not legislate the Bible info nor out of the public 
schools of Iowa. It simply forbids the positive 
exclusion of the Bible from these schools; aud 
this leaves it to the option of the teachers to use 
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the Bible or not, as they shall think best, with 
the qualification that no pupil shall “be re- 
quired to read it contrary to the wishes of his 
parent or guardian.” The Supreme Court of 
Iowa, construing this law in the recent case of 
Moore v. Monroe, held that “an injunction will 
not issue to restrain the reading of the Bible or 
the singing of religious songs in the public 
schools, unless attendance on such exercises is 
compulsory.” The court held that the law is 
constitutional, and that the design of the legis- 
lature was not to legislate in favor of or against 
the use of the Bible in public schools, but to 
leave the question to the discretion of the 
teachers, subject to the restriction imposed by 
the statute. The Court had nothing to do with 
the wisdom of the law, and expressed no opinion 
in respect to it regarded in this aspect. Its busi- 
ness was simply to construe it, and settle its true 
meaning in application to the public schools of 
Iowa. We see nothing in the laws, as thus con- 
strued, to afford any just ground of complaint. 





PROBABLY the people of the East have a slight 
idea of the character and mental calibér and 
culture of the non-Mormon part of the popula- 
tion of Salt Lake City. Let a single fact fur- 
nish a hint. A number of ladies meet weekly in 
regular attendance upon an Art Club. Buta 
Ladies’ Literary Club has had a vigorous and 
growing existence for seven years. It is incor- 
porated, and at one time possessed a library of 
1,000 volumes. The present active membership 
is forty-five. The sessions are held weekly dur- 
ing nine months of the year, and extend from 
1:30 to4:15Pr.m. A fine room is occupied by 
lease and neatly furnished. A year’s program 
is published in advance, and the parts assigned 
in detail. The work done is most faithful and 
thorough, and with slight regard to cost of time 
or money. France furnishes the current theme 
for investigation and conference. Some seventy- 
five essays are arranged for, embracing the his- 
tory from the beginning to Louis XIV, with 
everything of importance in literature, art, 
religion. In addition to the essays, sharp ques- 
tions on the same topics are provided for. 
Then, for the sake of variety, and under the 
head of miscellany, such themes as these are dis- 
cussed : ‘* Education of Women,” “‘ The Opera,” 
“History of Lace Making,” ‘‘ Tapestry,” and as 
if to show that these ladies are not overly weak- 
minded, “‘ A Study in American Politics,” ‘“ The 
Rise and Growth of the Great Political Parties.’’ 





Tue New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, Henry E. Pellew, President, 
has issued its Forty-first Annual Report. The 
society gives aid only after careful investigation 
of each case, and the number of visits last year 
in such investigations was 7,101, the number of 
families relieved being 4,400. The amount ex- 
pended in relief was $18,337.65. A new depart- 
ment of the society’s work is that of disinfect- 
ing tenements, nearly five hundred of which 
were cared for in August and September, when 
there was a greater danger of the escape of sewer 
gas from a deficient supply of water. The 
special work of the Association has been that of 
inspecting tenements, complaints of which, to 
the number of nearly 1,500, were last year re- 
ceived at the office, 79 Fourth Avenue, Of these, 
a large number had to be remedied, or partly 
remedied, by the owner, in accordance with 
the requirements of the sanitary code. 
Indeed, as the result of these inspections, 
the whole number of remedies since 1879 
have been 2,398, thus directly benefiting 
over 19,000 families. The Report contains sev- 
eral woodcuts, presenting a striking contrast be- 
tween the wretched dwellings in various streets of 
the city and the improved tenements in Water 
Street, erected by Miss Collins. It is stated as 
a fact that, while the total rental of the older 
tenements, of which illustrations are given, be- 
tween May, 1882, and May, 1884, was about 
$2,850, the entire loss through non-payment of 
rent was but $2.52. It may thus be seen that 
these wretched houses, which are mere sheds 
and rookeries, are among the best-paying pieces 
of property in the city. 





.- Victor Hugo is not only a poet and politi- 
cian, n, but also at times a very eccentric man. 
Just now there is considerable debate in Paris 
journalistic circles, and among educated Paris- 
ians in general, as to whether women should be 
*ppointed “ assistant physicians” by the state. 
The Paris papers have published the views of 
many prominent citizens on this subject, and 
among these is the following strange, enigmati- 
cal letter of the veteran poet: 

“My dear Sir! 

“To imprison women or to give them their free- 
dom—this is the dilemma. ’ 

“Tam reflecting. 

“ The imprisoned woman—mystery. 

“Thefree woman—hope. 

“Hence! 

“1 press your Joyal hand. 

“ Victor Hugo.” 

A prominent German paper thinks that a pre- 
Tmium should be offered to the person who could 
Unravel the writer’s thoughts. 


os --One hundred and thirty-five members of 
Present House of Representatives, amon g 


whom are several leading Democrats, either 
were not renominated, or, if nominated, were 
not re-elected. The large Democratic majority 
in the present House will be reduced in the next 
House by more than one-half. The probability 
is that, at the next Congressional election, the 
Republicans will displace this majority alto- 
gether, and that at no time during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration, will the Democrats control 
both Houses of Congress. The Republican 
Party, though defeated in its candidates for 
President and Vice-President, is by no means 
dead. 


.-The failure of the Senate, last week, to 
act in confirming the appointment of Secretary 
McCulloch must be pronounced childish, if due, 
as alleged, to its disagreement with the tariff 
principles contained in the Secretary’s recent 
report. In any case, the slight was discourte- 
ous both to President Arthur and to Mr. McCul- 
loch, whose appointment was perfectly consti- 
tutional, and whose report was submitted in the 
usual and regular manner. If the Senate is to 
refuse confirmation on political grounds, or 
because it cannot indorse all the principles of 
those who receive appointments, it will certainly 
be placed in a quandary after the 4th of March, 


..President Arthur recommends that, “in 
recognition of the eminent services of Ulysses 
8. Grant, late General of the Armies of the 
United States, and twice President of this nation, 
Congress confer upon him a suitable pension.” 
We do not suppose that General Grant needs a 
pension; yet compliance with the President’s 
recommendation, for the reason assigned, would 
be a very fitting act on the part of Congress, 
The nation can well afford thus to honor the 
eon queror of the great Rebellion. 


.-The Treasurer of the United States says, 
in his annual report, that the national banks uf 
this country have, since the period of their es- 
tablishment in 1863, paid into the Treasury 
$127,206,148 in taxes. This is vastly more than 
it has cost the Government to supervise them. 
There is no good reason why the tax on their 
circulation should be continued for another day. 


....1t was supposed that the loss of revenue 
from the reduction of letter postage would, for 
the first year, be about eight million dollars, 
The actual loss is only $2,278,438, which. is less 
than five per cent. as compared with the returns 
for 1883. This is doing pretty well for the first 
year since the change. The current year will 
show still better figures. 


. Judge Wallace, of this city, last week de- 
cided the great telephone suit, involving about 
one hundred million dollars, in favor of the 
American Bell Telephone Company. He holds 
that Prof. Alexander Graham Bell is the inventor 
of telephonic communication by electricity. 


The case will go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final determination. 


.. lt is reported that about nine-tenths of the 
adult female population in the Territory of 
Washington, at the election, on the 4th of last 
November, availed themselves of the right to 
vote with a hearty enthusiasm, showing thereby 
that, whatever may be true elsewhere, the 
women of that territory appreciate the privilege. 


....-The Nuova Antologia, of Rome, Italy, 
prints the following in its issue of November 
15th: 

“Dallo stesso poets 
Colera in Italia [signer & Hdwin Arnold ha tratto 


Vinspirazione erun poema ‘che vede Ja Juce nell’ 
Indipendente (THE INDEPENDENT).” 


.-The Chicago Times thinks that Mr. Arthur 
hes ‘proved himself to be the best President that 
the country has had since Abraham Lincoln. 
Whether this be the exact truth or not, he cer- 
tainly has won for himself the high esteem of 
the whole ee 
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HOLIDAY NOTICE. 


Ovr columns are crowded this week with holi- 
day advertisements, to which we invite the spe- 
cial attention of all our readers. Goods are 
cheap in all directions, most of them cheaper 
than ever before, and nowis the time, before 
the pressure of buyers is greatly increased, to 
provide for Christmas and New Years. If you 
cannot visit New York in person, send your or- 
ders by mail, direct to our advertisers, who will 
give the same prompt attention, 


READING NOTICES. 


SoorHing AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 

Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 

Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
PIANOS. 

ti. A 4 the readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 

make a ., —¥ eqpens of a piano, 


py well to send to Messrs & Co., = Oe 
z Bleecker Street, this city, for thel ted cate 
ianos £ ce 


ise eater b durability dexibility, sty style and finish 
of their pianos ha ve won for them ms of 
praise. 

















Hy, SropDga & Ks g ienpats 





tate Or kg eran is Biredigh Basore oF; 


Metion. be sent upon ap - 





made from Phade. Ereadwel - 
} as, mover 5 ade ce wear 7 ow, and will wear 
cialty. Mo other he house has it. — 


LITTLE ‘RIDDLE 


Ry BOOK. 
2cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, Ga,, 
tor Rid Riddle Book with Mluminated Cover. Amuring. 


THE PICTORIAL RIVALS. 


THE jagdos rerteat and Jilustrated News agein 
appeal to t! ne Ame ican polite for a verdict on their 
umbers. ‘o determine the 
case property, aot s must be bought at the ese of 
th onal News Company, Beckm 
where they are now on sale. then they must be a. 5 - 
e e,as both 

issues are full < the et hoteest work of celebrated 
After the inspection 

tw! will D be found, f 


as in former 
years, a very hard t task to mai make the awa’ ard. 


ARE YOU GOING WEST ? 

Hon, H. W. Dana. Lincoln, IL, is making up a colo- 
ny of well-to-do people for Swift County, Minn,, (the 
Banner Country of the Corn-growing and Dairying 
region of Southern Minnesota}. Farmers, mechanics 
and business men who want good schools, churches 
and society wanted. Particulars on application. 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 


A QUARTER of a million people, at least,in the city 
oO: ant a new outfit of Winter 
clothing witnin 5 the next sixty days. Another quarter 

1 ay miles, will come 
to the city fort thoi Sue closes, we ch it is well known, 
cannot be had in the country, This great. multitude 
can at once be su plied « at Devin | & Co.'s — ware- 
house, corner of Broadway and Warren Str 

At cole pes leg a ment will be | aw y an im- 
mense 8 of x the very fashionable clothing, 
suited tothe wents ‘oft e very best trade in the cit 
or country—embracing business wakies and full- 
dress suits, all in the newest and nd best styles, and made 
=? the very best manner. Also a large stock uf 
medium and low- prics ed ¢ sosping to meet the wants of 

he popular trade, The custom feparsment of this 
house, in its attractions is unrivaled and is well- 
known in every section of the count as embracing 
- = — c and skilled talent to be found in New 
ork. 


road 
SUE TEA 2.9 tse 
the Snosiat Dresood ‘Dye 
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aad organizations. e large furnishing depart- 
ment of this house siianten shirts, collars, neckties, 
gloves, underclothing, dressing robes, bathing suits, 
umbrellas, rubber overcoats, etc. Orders from the 
country will always have the the very ‘best attention. 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS,” 

We would recommend all who wish to secure a first- 
class Piano or Organ, to send for Catalogue to the B, 
Shoninger Piano and Organ Compauy, of New Haven, 
Coun. Established in 1860. We know this house to be 


the Uni States, zee 








we Gestne to call the siention of such of our read. 
ay be conten pisting housekeeping, to the 
oe “of © arles L. Hadiey, Cooper Institute, New 
York City, which appears n our columns, This firm 
have constantly on hand full lines of white | 
Geocnghes French China and English Porcelain Din- 
Tea, and Chamber sets, as well as all house- 
furnishing 6 goods which they offer at popular prices, 
They make Sepecialty of sen ding thet — through. 
out the any T Ce sCostes Order or 
Draft, or c.0 4 Tilustrated ‘catalogue 
and price lis at ‘aoe on’ applica {cation. 


GAS VS. COAL, 





lace, it is quile safe to say there is hard) ~t + 
New York, who, if or now the ad edvantege 


uicker than, soos —~ | ten do not have to waitin 

the morning fot your fire to burn up, as it is lighted 

instantly and furnishes s white hot heatiin ten min- 

utes,which will bake biscuits in halt the time ponsible 

in a coal range, There are no ashes or coal to pendic, 
rely free from smell or smoke, It is b 








TOTTCE. 
oe WILL HELP? 





BreTHAN L FOR FREEDMEN, where a large 
number 0: veand girls are taught avery year, 
ag the = and girls tg. they went & ms = 

oys. ‘ops, Balls, é a 
Ghutstinas t Tree. * ress (Mrs Rutherford, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Syst nt) 

PLUMBING eod at PU LWA, Paxaphiel 
free. Bape OUSE DRalNaG 
Co., 231 East 42d St,, New a 


FARMS & MILLS 


AD ae tern 
J Hichmond Wa: 












R. B. CHAFFL 





ENG: aren Eocnectn tess Best 


>» The Best in the — 


TROWS o eS Expressed to an oy any address 


is for mee Ly °, mec 
f ik itee ivory, 
Ev very 4 ais fully riptive Wat by 
DAME, 2 em genanots fo, & KENDALL, 
ORD & ANTHONY, 


acdTg Wanhingten Se, BONTON: m 








MASS. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CARPETS. 
TREMENDOUS REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL OUR DET ART Ns THIS WEEK. 


FROM OUR pee HAVE 
SELECTED THE FOLLOWING 


a ae BARGAINS: 


300 DOAK ‘AKAN TERS SATs is 4 Vi — 
500 DO. M 1 Sh id PER Y yak. 
450 DO, vELVE urs! AT gis 


500 DO. BODY soneeeee. | 5 FR AME, 


YARD. 
250 DO. EXTRA OPE TNawAaiNs AT 560. PER 


INGRAIN ART SQUARES. 


AN IMMENSE VanreTy (A BEOENT, PURCHASE 
AT A SMALL A ap EY Sh Are hd, E THE COST O 


DRUGGETS, races 


WIDT ND SIZES; AT ABOUT ONE-H. 
— aha KEGULAR PRIC 


UPHOLSTERY. 


WIrers 28 on COMAN CHEWS 2 jonows 
50; WORT es PER 


PALE Una LS 8 i LOHADE 8) TO 


"8 COST OF 
PORWINDO W SHADES in SPECIALTY. ) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& Ow 
SIXTH AV. AND i8TH 8T, 


cM H, JACKSON & C., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACIURERS OF 


Grates, Fenders, Fireplaces, 


AND 


CHIMNEY-PIEOE APPURTENANCES, 


IMPORTERS OF TILES. 








Union Square, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





Foundries and Shops, 
EAST 28TH ST. AND EAST 29TH 8ST. 


i Holiday Gifts. 


NEW LOCATION, 


GAN TRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


2) Weet id St, bet, Fifth and Sith Aves, 








NEW YORK. 
This oqjabtighment, io one id the cident gad best 
n the c en's, . 
yoeth's and Ghildren's Boots and 8h of a as 





SUBSTANTIAL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


AT PRICES WHICH 


COMMAND ATTENTION. 
Japanese Smoking Jackets, House 


Jackets, 


Dressing Gowns, 


Bath 


Robes, Neckwear, Umbrellas, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Gloves, etc., etc. 


ALL AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
DEVLIN «& CO., 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Rlegant Holiday Presents. 


Seal Sacques, Ulsters, PaletOts, and a large 
selection of choice smaller Furs and Fur 
Trimmings. Also, a fine line of Carriage 
and Sleigh Robes, Wolf Mats, Hearth Rugs, 


etc, 


Droadwvay KH 19th ét. 


——— eo 


Roel, 
Couitabl, KS ‘e 


Holiday Dress Patterns. 


Have now open a very choice selection of 
Holiday Dresses in Camels Hair, Bisoncloths, 
Foulé, plain and Mixed Cheviote, Satin 
Soulé Stripes, Plaids, English and American 
Prints, Satteens, etc. 

N. B.—These are put up in dress lengths 
and marked in plain figures, and placed on 
separate counters. 


Proadway K 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 




















“Financial. 
THE NEW TREATY WITH SPAIN. 


Tue President of the United States has 
negotiated a commercial treaty with Spain, 
in respect to trade between the United States 
and the Spanish West Indies. We have 
not seen the treaty, and it has not yet been 
approved by the Senate; but it is under- 
stood to abolish all customs duties in re- 
spect to many articles of trade between 
the two countries, and so far to chaaoge the 
present legislation of Congress on the sub- 
ject. In regard to it the Herald of this 
city, recently published the following dis- 
patch from Washington : 

‘itis said at the Treasury Department that 
if the proposed reciprocity treaty with Spain is 
put into operation, it will diminish our customs 
revenue about $40,000,000 annually and dispose 
of the revenue-reform issue for many years to 
come, Of the $92,000,000 worth of sugar and 
molasses imported the last fiscal year two-thirds 
of the amount was from Cuba and Porto Rico, 
while nearly all the manufactured tobacco im- 
ported comes from Cuba. It is expected the 
Louisiana Senators will naturally oppose the 
treaty unless some provision is made to com- 
Pensate the sugar planters of that state for the 
privileges given the Cubans.” 

There is no doubt that the treaty power, 
as vested in the President of the United 
States, extends to the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties with foreign nations, or 
that such treaties, when duly ratified on 
both sides, become a part of ‘* the supreme 
law of the land” in this country, and, as 
such repeal all pre-existing laws inconsist- 
ent therewith, whether those laws be en- 
acted by Congress or by a state legislature. 
A commercial treaty that admits into this 
country articles free of duty, upon which 
the existing laws of Congress impose a duty, 
proposes upon its very face to change, and 
indeed abolish these laws through the ex- 
ercise of the treaty-making power. This 
is the direct effe ct of the treaty. 

We concede that the President and the 
Senate may, by their joint action, constitu- 
tionally make such a treaty, and thus 
change the revenue laws of the United 





States, without any action by the House of 
Representatives. But we do not believe 
that this should be done in any case. The 
revenue laws of the United States should 
be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States, and not simply by the President 
and the Senate in the exercise of the treaty- 
making power. And, if the President 
makes 'atreaty which involves a change of 
these laws, then the treaty should expressly 
provide that it shall not become operative 
until Congress shall have legislated to carry 
it into effect. 

The reciprocity treaty of 1875, with the 
Hawaiian Islands contained, in its fifth 
article, a provision that it shall not take 
effect ‘‘ until a law to carry it into opera- 
tion shall have been passed by the Congress 
of the United States.” Accordingly, Con- 
gress, by the Act of August 15th, 1876, pro- 
vided that whenever certain specified con- 
ditions had been complied with by the laws 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and the President 
was duly notified to this effect, the articles, 
being the growth or manufacture or produce 
of the Hawaiian Islands and named in the 
treaty, ‘‘ shall be introduced into the United 
States free of duty so long as the said con- 
vention shall remain in force.” The House 
of Representatives thus had the opportunity 
to express its judgment upon the question 
whether the revenue laws of the United 
States should be changed as proposed in 
the treaty. 

A similar provision should be in the 
recent commercial treaty with Spain; and 
if it is not there, then this of itself is a 
sufficient reason why the Senate should 
withhold its assent from it. We believe it 
to be the right of Congress, including both 
houses thereof, to pass judgment upon any 
proposition to change our revenue laws, 
and that if the President seeks this result 
through treaties, he should always incor- 
porate therein a provision that secures and 
maintains this right. Asto the merits of 
this treaty, we reserve any comment until 
we better know what are its provisions. 


<j >——_——— 


REDUCTION OF THE PUBLIC 
DEBT. 


Srorerary MoCu.1o0n, in his report, pre- 
sents the figures which show the reduction 
of the public debt since the close of the 
War. The exhibit is as follows: 

On the 81st of August, 1865, the indebted- 
ness of the United States, including debt 
bearing coin interest, the debt bearing cur- 
rency interest, matured debt not presented 
for payment, and the legal-tender debt 
bearing no interest, amounted to $2,844,- 
649,626.56, with $88,218,055.13 in the Treas- 
ury, making the debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, $2,756,481,571.43. The annual 
interest charge upon this debt was $150,- 
977,697.87, and the average rate of interest 
paid upon the whole was a fraction over 
six per cent. 

On the first of November, 1884, the in- 
debtedness of the United States, including 
the debt bearing interest, the debt on which 
interest has ceased since muturity, and the 
legal-tender debt bearing no_ interest, 
amounted to $1,842,491,521.62, with $484,- 
008,572.98 in the Treasury, making the debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, $1,408,482 948.69. 
The annual interest charge on this debt is 
now $47,323,831.50, and the average rate of 
interest is a fraction less than four per cent. 

The total reduction of the debt in nine- 
teen years amounts to $1,347,948,622.74, 
and the reduction of the annual interest 
charge amounts to $103,653,866.37. 

Secretary McCulloch comments on these 
remarkable figures as follows: 

‘In the management of its debt the United 
Staves has been an example to the world. Noth- 
ing has so much surprised European statesmen 
as the fact that, immediately after the termina- 
tion of one of the most expensive and, in some 
respects, exhaustive wars that have been carried 
on, the United States should have commenced 
the payment of its debt, and continued its 
reduction through all reverses until nearly one- 
half of it has been paid; that reduction in the 
rate of interest has keps pace with the reduction 
of the principal; that within a period of nine- 
teen years the debt which it was feared would bea 
heavy and never-ending burden upon the people 
has been so managed as to be no longer burden- 
some. It is true that all this has been effected 
by heavy taxes; but it isalso true that these 
taxes have neither checked enterprise nor 
retarded growth.” 


It is worthy of notice that the Repub- 





lican Party had control of the Government, 
not only during the War, when the debt 
was for the most part contracted, but also 
during the period in which nearly half of 
it has been paid. The policy by which so 
large a payment of the debt has been ef 
fected has been the policy adopted and 
steadily pursued by this party. The Gov- 
ernment has been in the hands of its rep- 
resentative agents, and it has set its face 
like a flint against all Democratic schemes 
for repudiation. The strictest fidelity to 
all the obligations of the Government has 
been one of its cardinal mottoes; and un- 
der its wise and honest management of the 
finances of the country the people have ac- 
complished the great marvel set forth in 
the figures of Secretary McCulloch. No 
other political party ever undertook a 
grander mission or achieved more important 
results. Though defeated at the recent 
election, the Republican Party is by no 
means dead. 





—ES>———— 


REDEMPTION OF BANK OF ENG- 
LAND NOTES. 


Since 1884 the governors and directors of 
the corporation have had practically no 
control over the issue of notes. The reader 
wonders, perhaps, how it would be possi- 
ble to pay all notes in gold when £15,000,- 
000 of them are not represented by gold in 
possession of the bank, but by securities. 
The method has been thus lucidly explained 
by Thomas Hankey, Esq., an ex-governor, 
and one of the directors of the bank. Sup- 
posing that all the notes outstanding, except 
the £15,000,000, were presented for pay- 
ment, there would be enough in gold 
in the bank to meet them at any hour 
of any day, and long before the funds 
could be reduced to fifteen millions by any 
legal process the bank would begin to 
realize on the £15,000,000 of securities. 
Four millions of the securities are in a class 
salable at all times, and the remaining 
£11,000,000 are loaned to the Government. 
If there should be any need of that sum 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have no difficulty in turning the govern- 
ment’s debt to the bank into three per cent. 
stock, which he would assign to the Gov- 
ernor and company, and they would sell 
the stock as required, receiving in payment 
their own notes which would be imme- 
diately cancelled.—W. H. Rivgina in 
— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tuere has been scarcely any change in 
the condition of financial affairs during the 
past week. Loanable funds are still in 
abundance, with rates low where satisfactory 
security is given. Call loans on stock and 
bond collateral have ranged from } to 8 per 
cent. At the close, money was offered at 
1 per cent. Commercial paper is quoted at 
44@5} per cent. 

Srock Marxet.—The stock market has 
been fairly active and upon the whole 
steady. After the rapid advance of last 
week there has been some realizing; and 
accordingly fluctuations have been irreg- 
ular, but nevertheless there has been no 
marked decline, and the whole market 
would appear to have worked into a better 
position. There has certainly been an im- 
provement in the sentiment of the Street, 
with the outlook more encouraging in many 
respects. There has been a good demand 
for bonds; and at last it seems as though 
idle capital was seeking employment in this 
direction. The difficulty of buying good 
bonds except at an advance will ere long 
call attention to dividend-paying stocks. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was favorable to the banks. The changes 
in the averages show an increase in loans of 
$2,580,000, an increase in specie of $1,221,- 
000, a loss in legal tenders of $179,900, an 
increase in deposits of $4,044,900, anda 
decrease in circulation of $56,200. The 
movement of the week resulted in « gain 
in surplus reserve of $80,276, and the banks 
now hold $42,297,450, in excess of the legal 
requirements. 

U. 8. Boxps.—The Government bond 
market has been dull, there being no de- 
mand fur investment. Prices, bewever, 
iudicated a disposition to advance. The 
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Rarroap Bonps were less active and 
irregular, except West Shore Firsts and Erie 
Consols, which were active and higher. 
Erie Consol 2ds opened 4 lower, at 57, and 
later rose to 573. West Shore ists rose 
from 41} to 42; closing at 42}. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 7s rose to 131; Dela- 
wire & Hudson (Pennsylvania division) 4, 
to 180}: International General 6s 4, to 75; 
Tron Mountain 5s 4, to 713; Kansas Pacific 
6s of 1896 4, to 108; Missouri Pacific Con- 
sols $, to 964; do. 1sts 4, to 1058; Pennsyl- 
vania 4$s 3, to 984; Richmond & Danville 
Consols 14, to 944; Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Consols $, to 90, and San Francisco (Class 
B) }, to 993. Atlantic & Pacific 1sts fell off 
§, to 80; C. & O. Currency 6s 3, to 28}; 
East ‘Tennessee Consols 3, to 52}, and Kan- 
sas & Texas General 6s 1, to 714. 

Forrign Excnance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been moderately active. 
The posted rates were advanced }$ on 
Thursday, and are now $4.82 for 60-day bills 
and $4.86 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.813;@#4.81? for 
60-day bills, $4.85 @$4.854 for demand, $4. 
85@#4.86 for cable transfers, and $4.793@ 
$4.80} for commercial. In Continental Ex- 
change Francs were quoted at 5.25@5.243 
for 60-day bills and 5.22}@5.214 for checks. 
Reichmarks at 943@94} for long and 
94 15-16@95 1-16 for short sight. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN cag Aao, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALT 


‘e give prom personal pn a nf? out-of-town 
mF, oll For references: 8. V. W nae § Oe.. Sand 
10 Wall 8 ; Boody. McLellan & = Broadway; 
Henry C. pot 4-4 * INDEPENDENT. ‘on 
spondents: Wm. Young & Co,: McDermid. ‘Ruse & rs 


PATEATS Thos. §. Sprague ? Sol 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington ‘and Paris. Send 
for pamphlet free 
CONSTANT A.ANDREWS, BRUCE E, CHILTON. 

Member N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
N. ¥. Mining and Petroleum Exchange, 


CONSTANT A. ANDREWS & Gf, 


Bankers and Brokers and Dealers in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


NO. 2 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


All busi of Correspondents will receive Prompt 
ar.d Personal Attention. 
Transact a safe banking business. 


Exchange on all the principal cities, Accent ace me 


of merchants, bankers and others on favorable terms. 


Collections remitted for promptly and at lowest rates. 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


oy y Y xchange. gg Ba: d tep trot from mde 
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ence No Losses. Send for circular, a 
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F. M. Perki: 


ne’ F. Hart, §L. a. Dorking, 
J. T, Warne, V.-Pres, § Auditor. Hine itt to 
N. Y. Office, 161 Broadway. C. C. Hine & Son, 
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The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 


Offers Unequalled Security. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, Presiden’ 
ORGE VosE, retary. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVEL 
PAYABLE TN ANY. PART EUROPE. BLA, 
APRIGA, "AUSTHALIA AND AMERICA. 
W BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND sone TEL. 
MONEY ON EUROPE 





EGRAPHE © TRAN 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Money loaned in sums of $400.00 and upwards, and 
sec by first mortgage on farms in Central ‘Ohio 
worth at least three times thesum loaned. Interest 
and principle when due collected and remitted to the 
lender without any expense to him. 

terence: Bank o arysville’ and the Farmers’ 
Bank of Marysville, Ohio, and the People’s National 
Bank, of Newark, Ohio. 

Address all communications to T. B. FULTON, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


@) TO INVESTORS, 
hes Dogotate Let " “or 
yon secured b 


first-class wet welt =e ine. 








teed 
14 yearsin £a_ ae Mee on | First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
__8.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Minn 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY, 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF *C PHOS. 


Os. L. JAMES. President. 


SA FE INVESTMENTS! 


offer to jnvestors FIRST mt Cee HL ES iN 











FA RM LANDS in Sa mon Co., 1 
made by us on personal examination o ian sand t lee. 
13 Years’ Experience. Correspondence solicited. 


LATHAM & SOUTHER, Springfield, 1 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Alfred H. Smith & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


182 BROADWAY, 
Corner John Street, New York. 


88 HOLBORN VIADUCT, London. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
EUR TNA ensues 


Ali Forms of Life and Endow Endowment Polvies lesued 
 H. BROSNAN, Preaident 
°% punvoRD, Actuary 


ELECTION. 
Pie Bane ge ek ga 


hi way, New wR TA 
, danuary 1885. Polls 
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400 


Per _— per Annum, Saved, 
By attachment to Meter of the 


Sleeman Gas Saving Governor 


Guaranteed Reduction of 
15 TO 40 PER CENT. IN 
GAS BILLS. 


Agpomatio action of valve cuts 
e izes excessive 











A practical demonstration of the machine can 
be seen at any time at our office, 


The NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO. 
21 East 14th Street. 
WE USE HEIR MACHINES. 


Fire NIAGARA sy 


1356 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
b7th Semi-Annual Statement, -_-, Lat, 1882 
CASH © TAL 
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ESTABLISHED 186565. 


Syaaie 5 Cole 


Successor to 


—_ & Cole, 
Complete couttita pf Sis wrartety 0 esa ita nex. 


\ ST aaa Since 


NKW VORK. 











NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, Etc. 


The Weekly Globe, 


TORONTA, CANADA. 


The Oldest Established and Leading Family 
Newspaper of the Dominion. 





ONE DOLLAR. NO POSTAGE. 
From now to end of 1884, 
American Money taken at par. 


THE GLOBE PRINTING CO., 


Toronto, Canada. 


The Weekly Times 


Is the most popular paper in the country for the far- 
mer, merchant, artisan, and for the fireside. 

It is a large eight-page, fifty-six column paper; 
printed from new, clear type, and is furnished to its 
readers at the low subscription price of 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


and with it THE TIMES ILLUSTRATED HAND. 
BOOK, as agift for every subscriber. The Hand-Book 
isa work of nearly 100 pages, full of information of 
great value, and is sent, postage paid, upon receipt of 
subscription. 

The Weekly Times and Illustrated Hand-Book 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copies furnished npon application to 


THE WEEKLY TIMES, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MY COUNTRY HOME. 
oe of the ha moat pA DF eb oo oD ag rT . inene 


ive. and sand prodtabie.to"eve Sih OG ich Vous 


LADIES? MANUAL OF FANCY WORK, 


A beautifully illustrated guide to all kinds of needle- 

k, ermbro: , lace- > 

ed seet ea Caree rants ie 
vy told bony to hore, abe a 


Bice pompaces avis Wes 
PIERSON & CO., 


185 West Peari Street, Cincinnati, Ohie, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


FOR 1885. 
THE BEST, THE ABLEST, THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES gives its readers the news of the whole world every 
morning. It strives to cover every field and leave no hap or mishap unrecurded; so that, 
whether it be the news of New Yprk City the reader seeks, or the news of San Francisco 
or of Constantinople, he will find it accorded its due space and proportion in his morn- 
ing’s TIMES. While it thus maintains its pre-eminence as a general newspaper, THE 
TIMES collects with special care all important news concerning railroads, insurance com- 
panies, banks and banking, the army and navy, educational progress, and the drift of so- 
cial, religious and scientific thought and discussion. Book readers and book publishers 
will find in its columns early announcements of new publications and able and impartial 
reviews of all books worthy of the reviewer's time and labor. The cable dispatches of 
the London correspondent of THE TIMES keep its readers fully informed of what is 
going on in the political and social wurld of Europe. In treating the public questions of 
the day editorially, THE TIMES gives honest opinions in plain language. It is a Re- 
publican newspaper, but it freely exercises the right of independent criticism, and when 
its party chooses unwise courses or makes unfit nominations it opposes them with earn- 
estness and sincerity. The Weekly and Semi-weekly editions of THE ‘TIMES contain 
all the current news condensed from dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides 
miscellangous literary selections and a page of agricultural matter specially prepared for 





these editions. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year........ 
DAILY, including Sunday, per year............ 
SUNDAY ONLY, per yeat..........ccccsseeseeeees 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday................+. 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday..... ....... 
DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday... 


The Semi-weekly Times. 


Single Copies, One yeal.........+..eeereeee $2 50 
Five Copies, On€ year.......sssseesseeeees 12 00 
Ten Copies, and one free for club......20 00 


Terms cash in advance. 


These prices are invariable. 


The Weekly Times. 


Single Copies, one year...........ce0000es $1 00 
Ten Copies, and one free for club...... 10 00 
Subscriptions for six months ............ 60 


We have no traveling agents. 


Remit in drafts on New York, Postal Notes, or Post-Office Money Orders, if possible; 


and where neither of these can be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 


ple copies sent free. Address 


Sam- 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 


The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it specially valuable as a medium for advertisers, 





The Banker's: Magazine 


DECEMBER, 1884—CONTENTS. 


1,—The Trade of the World. 
II.--Outting Railroad Rates. 
IL1,—Voluntary Arbitration. 
IV.—Women's Rights as Taxpayers. 
V.—Financial Facts and Opinions. 
ViL.—Interest on Country Deposits, 
VII.—Mexico as a Grain Producing Country. 
VILL. —The Issue of Legal-Tender Notes. 
IX.—The Prevention of Panics. 
X.—Stock Clearings. 
XI.—Report of the Land Commissioner. 
XIL.—The Post Office Savings Bank System of 
Canada, 
XIII.—Suggestions to Young Cashiers. 
XIV.—Wrongful Dishonor of Checks—Liability of 
a Bank. 
XV.—The Legal Meaning of * Protest Waived.” 
XVI.—Legal Miscellany—Abstracts of Recent De- 
cisions. 
XVI.—Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
XVIII.—Book Notices—Review of Recent Publica- 
tions. 
XIX.—Inquiries of Correspondents, 
XX.—Banking and Financial Items of November. 
XXI,.—New Banks and Bankers, Changes, Disso- 
lutions, etc. 
XXII.—Prices of Stocks and Bonds in November. 
XXIII.—Notes on the Money Market—Financial and 
Commercial Review. 





MONTHLY, FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


251 Breadway. New York. 


The English Pulpit 


OF TO-DAY. 


LIGHT FROM AGROSS THE WATER. 


Tux Puvrrr i Monthly Homiletic Ma; ne, de- 
ce es Gigned for - 





Pastors, FAMILIES, AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Published at WxstrreLp, N. Y., by A. E. Ross, 
Terms, One Dollar a year, in advance. 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 





Every Namber Contains: 
Five S8e:mons, in full, by the Best English 
Ministers. 


Every Namber Contains: 
A er-Meeting Talk, worth the price of 
aS - - 


Every Namber ——e 


patnee with misce! tt Ra 


men in the English pulpit. 


Every Number Contains: 
} Brief Bes fetes & the Latest Books suitable 


THE fee ess ma the Cheapest Magazine ot 
its kind published in America. 


Sixty of Oe at ee $1. 


"| opuiremrut ree rece te | f 


rer cr gz. | ST Eee 





te" TMLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


OF THE 


Weekly Republican. 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


Although Democratic in politics, it deals squarely 
with all the issues of the day. Its market reports and 
commercial articles have long been known and recog- 
nized as giving the latest and most accurate informa- 
tion in a concise and convenient form. Among tts liter- 
ary features will always be found engaging stories by 
authors of the first rank, In its selection and 
ment of the news it takes care to completely cover “all 
points of general interest and to tell the people those 
things which they most desire to know. 


The Weekly Republican 


Aims to present such a variety of well chosen matter 
as will please all its readers and render allite pages 
attractive without becoming in any degree wearisome. 
Objectionable and sensational articies find no place in 
its columns. 


The Weekly Republican 


1s a journal for the fireside and the office, for the 
young and the old alike, It reaches more homes than 
any other paper published in the West. It commands 
the services of the ablest writers and newsgatherers, 
and will continue to deserve the support of the best 
Class of readers everywhere. 


be-ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


A discount of 10 per cent. allowed to all postmasters 
and agente. 





CLUB LIST. 


Any one sending $25 with a club of % weekly sub- 
scribers will get a Waterbury watch and chain free. 

Any one sending $35 with a club of 3% weekly sub- 
acribers will get a $6 Seth Thomas 8-day clock free, 

Any one sending $75 with aclubof 75 weekly sub- 
scribere will get a splendid sewing mschine, worth 
$50, free. Machine warranted for five years. 

Any one sending $100 with a club of 100 weekly sub- 
scribers will geta FARMEKS’' BLACKSMITH SHOP 
consisting of forge, anvil, vice, tongs, three chisels, 
stock and dies, hammer and drill. With this kit all 
the repairs about the farm can be made. 

Subscription to the above clubs must be all sent in 
atonce. Address 


THE — REPUBLICAN, 


Bee Ee LOUIS. 





se eng 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


A Fair average business has been accom- 
plished in the market for dry goods during 
the past week but the looked for increase in 
the demand has failed, as yet, to manifest 
itself with that activity which is desired. 
Some attention was attracted to staple cot- 
ton goods through the advancing tendency 
of the raw material, and the apathy on the 
part of buyers was overcome in a measure 
by the desire to take advantage of the pre- 
vailing low prices for goods in this line, as 
it is generally believed that bottom prices 
have been reached. Notwithstanding the 
close margin on which business is done, 
there is no disposition to speculate on the 
future of the market, but the same conser- 
vatism exists that has been so conspicuous 
in the dealings of the past year. It has 
been mooted that some large orders have 
been given by a few of the leading houses, 
believing that the tendencies indicated a 
rising market and that the near future 
would bring u hardening of prices as well 
as an increased development in the demands 
of the consumer. Whether such aresult will 
be realized, remains for the future to dis- 
close. Prices have fallen so low there is but 
little satisfaction in doing business when the 
risk and cost is considered, so that a dis- 
position to grumble and find fault has held 
sway for a long time, and retarded the 
progress that would otherwise have been 
realized. A better feeling is gradually 
growing, however, and confidence is rapid- 
ly being restored; and it is only a ques- 
tion of patience for the development of a 
better and more satisfactory condition of 
the affairs of the trade. The retail trade 
has been good, though the principal de- 
mand has been for such goods as are 
adapted to holiday trade. This demand 
is much larger than was expected, and 
many large retail houses have found it 
necessary to duplicate their original orders. 
Collections are fair, though a little slow. 

Corton Goops were in moderate demand 
by package buyers on the spot; and some 
pretty good orders were received by mail 
and wire and through the medium of sales- 
men traveling in the West and Southwest. 
The advance in cotton has rendered holders 
firmer in their views and the most desirable 
plain and colored cottons are only in mod- 
erate supply, agents’ accumulations having 
beén greatly reduced within the past thirty 
days. Popular makes of bleached shirtings 
are doing well at the lately revised prices, 
and a fair movement in brown and colored 
cottons is reported, while table damasks 
continue in good demand. 

Print Ciorns continue quiet in demand; 


but prices are steady on the basis of 3 3-16c. 
for 64x64 and 2 13-16c. bid for 56x60s. 


SAVE MONEY. 


BUY YOUR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN 


DIRECT FROM 
THE IMPORTER. 


French Mouchoir Holders, English Silk Pajamas, 
House Coats, Carriage Robes, Silk Mufflers, Photo- 
graph Bicycle Handkerchiefs, Evening-Dress Shirts, 
plain and embroidered bosoms, Bath Kobes, Walking 
and Driving Gloves, Bicycle Suits, Tennis Belts, 
Caps and Sashes, London Macintosh Coats (at greatly 
reduced prices), Canes, Umbrellas, etc. 


a Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street; 87 Nassau Sreet 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES CAN NOW 


DO THEIR OWN STAMPING 
Foe eeeeietaens Alere Belding, tte., and 
for Oil, Water Color, eusington ane bas 














» 0 

I They are easily and 
Guicliy Waneterved to any material and 

can be used fifty times over, 
Our 60-Cent Outfit contains 28 Useful and 
Artistic working Patterus, as follows : One 
spray each of Double Roses, Single Koses, 
Forget-Me-Nots, Golden-Rod and Sumac 
leaves, Daisies, corner of Daisies to match, 
Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one 
DA sheet of 10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, 
g Greenaway figures, Butterflies, Beetles, 


5 ¢., with your own initials, in handsome 
finch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, 


ete., with Powder Pad, and directions for 
indelible emping 60 cents, post-paid. 
Our book, MANUAL OF NEEDL WORK, should be in the 
hands of lady. It contains full and compl 


structions in 
Fm with 


he N: 
All the. paid. 
AO OLTTEN PUBLISHING 00., 38 W, 14th Street, New York, 








HOLIDAY 
SALE. 


BANMIGAN AND SOUILLON 


SUCCESSORS TO 
WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


IN 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS AND VELVETEENS, 
BLACK CASHMERE, HENRIETTAS, CRAPES, 
DRAP D'ETE, ETC., COLORED CASHMERES, SAT- 
INS, SHOODAHS, LADIES’ CLOTH® FLAN- 
NEL SUITINGS, CLOTH PLAIDS, BROCADES, 
AND ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN DRESS 
GOODS. WE HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
REMNANTS OF THE ABOVE GOODS, RANGING 
FROM 2TO% YARDS, SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS, AT 60 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 


BLANKETS. 


Aspecial line of BLANKETS from auction 79c., 86c., 
%5c.; worth $1.50. 

500 pair of wool BLANKETS, 61.25, $1.50; worth $2 
and $2.50. 

300 pair damaged BLANKETS, from $2.25 to 10: 
worth double. 

A lot of soiled BLANKETS, all wool, selling out at 
half price. 

White and colored BED SPREADS, slightly soiled, 
Wc. 75c,, 9c., Bl. 

MARSEILLES QUILTS, #!; worth $2. 

A lot of LACE CURTAIN sets, 6 yards long, at Séc. ; 
worth $1,50; 7 yards long, #2, $2.50, $3; 8 yards long, 
#4; worth $6. 

100 pieces yard-wide Domestic CRETON NES, 12\c. ; 
worth Ike. 

160 pieces Imported CRETONNES, best quality, sold 
at 2h0,; now l&o, 


HANNIOAN & BOLL, 


NO. 245 GRAND STREET, 
FIRST DRY-GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


Sealskin Garments, 


ALL THE NEWEST SHAPES IN SEAL- 
SKIN GARMENTS, 
THE STYLES, QUALITY, AND PRICES CANNOT 


BE BEATEN BY ANY HOUSE IN THE FUR 
TRAVE. 


HENRY SIEDE, FURRIER, 
14 West Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

N.B.—OUR GREAT CLEARING SALE OF FUR. 
LINED GARMENTS WILL BE CONTINUED FOR 
ANOTHER WEEK, OR UNTIL ALL ARE SOLD. 
SUCH DECIDED BARGAINS MAY NOT AGAIN BE 
OFFERED. 

DO NOT MISS THEM. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARS. 








CUT NO. 1. 








Ri. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY. NOV. ATH, WLLL INAUGURATE 
THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY COODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe a great 
part of the year, and the great- 
est care has heen exercised in 
selecting the choicest articles, 
both useful and ornamental, to 
be found in the manufacturing 
centers of Europe. Purchasing 
as we do direct from the manu- 
facturers, we are enabled to offer 
specially low prices to those 

looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importatiors are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every 
description for twenty-six years 
will be fully sustained this season. 


ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED, 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


DR. LINQOvUIsST’s 
coeee $175 
200 


g Corset,... 225 
enlnabOense 275 
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SUPERIOR 


KNITTING SILK. 





baling Dros, & G's 


Pure Thread 


ORIENTAL 


Garpets and Rugs, 


During the next thirty days 
we will make a SPECIAL 
OFFERING of PERSIAN, 
TURKISH and INDIA 
RUGS of the finest quality 
and most desirable patterns 
at prices lower than similar 
goods have been sold at Auc- 
tion or Wholesale. 


W.&J. SLOANE 


Broadway (8th and 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


J ROTI 


56 and 58 West 14th St., New York; 
269 and 271 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 
26 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, 








We will continue 
DURING THIS WEEK 
Our Sale of 


FINE TRIMMED HATS 
BONNETS 


Reduced Prices. 
Every Hat and Bonnet marked down 33 per ct 


(00 Tastily Trimmed 


Children’s and Misses’ Hats 


SOLD AT 


SLAUGHTERING PRICES. 


New Goods and Bargains in 
Every Department. 


SSO 





CUT NO. 2. 


To make the best articles in Knitting and Crochet, the best silk must be used. It is not generally known that there are two kinds of knitting silk in the market 


—the one made from Pure Threa 
Thre: 


Spun silk is made from pieced or imperfec 


t coc 
; they are carded and spun like flax or cotton (See 


k, the other from Spun Silk. The difference is very grea 
lk is made by unwinding cocoons, from each of which a single continuous thread 
threads being combined, are doubled and twisted a number of times until the fin 

has such a long fiber; consequently silk thread thus made 


reeled . 2), 
Thread Silk is smooth, st rong and very lustrous and will last er years with ordina 


Slik are adverti 


Various brands of niag sed and 
SuLK. The latter is manufactured by BELDING BR 
urera, 


or fiber of great length is obtained, Several of the continuous cocoon 
ished bo of the segs —~ | thickness is formed (See Cut No. 1). No other material 


k J ich can be 
). Articles knit in Spuu Silk soon acquire a dingy, dull, rough appearance, and will not wear, while 


SPUN SILK IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, ASK your dealer for BELDING’S SUPERIOR PURE THREAD KNITTING 
SILK, AND TAKE NO OTHER. ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE you of the truth of our assertions. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE. 


Send (0c. in stamps to BELDING BROS. & CO.,455 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


And they will send you a Package of waste Silk for hand sewing and their Self-Instructor on Knitting, Crocheting and 


| Embroidery. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts, N.Y. 


As announced last week, thisis their Thirty-eighth 
Annual Greeting, and with the near approach of 
Christmas they wish one and all, in advance, 


A MERRY ONE, 


and to say tothose who are in search of 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


that they may rely on Ridley’s being 
EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


For they are now Exhibiting the Largest Stock in this 
city, and at prices which, for cheapness, cannot be 


excelled. TOY Ss : 


This year shows a vast improvementin toys, calcu- 
lated to please the little ones and afford amusement 
to every member of the family. 

Our stock contains every known variety of Toy 
manufactured, and at all prices, 


DOLLS. 


In the Lilliputian world the population has under- 
gone many changes, and has kept pace with society. 
They have their prima donnas, who can really sing; 
others who can talk, and even cry and find fault, 


OUR STOCK OF DOLLS VERY LARGE, 


Dolls’ Outfits, Jewelry, Furniture, Toilet Articles, 
Christmas-tree ornaments, etc. 


SOLID GOLD JEWELRY. 


Also Diamond Jewelry in complete and elegant as- 
sortment, very much under jeweler’s prices. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


Albums, Work and Jewelry Boxes, Pocketbooks, 
Card and Letter Cases,Comb and Brush Sets, Opera 
Glasses, Music Rolls, etc. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


In al] the latest designs, best triple-plated goods, 
and at lower prices than can be had elsewhere. 


BOOKS. 


From the Child’s Chatterbox to the Encyclopedia 
and Concordance; also all the Standard and Popular 
authors, in every quality of binding, and at prices 
astonishingly low when compared with those of Book- 
stores. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


In Silk, Lace and Linen, in very large assortments 
and low prices, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Fancy Slippers, 
Ladies and Gent’s Kid Gloves, and everything else 
that can possibly be thought of. 


Special Discount to Fairs and Festivals. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


The Winter or Holiday Number, containing an Ilus- 
trated Catalogue of the goods contained in each of our 
fifty-two departments, with prices, mailed to any 
address on receipt of 15c. 

Subscription price, 50c. per annuw, 








Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311) to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


56 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to64 Orchard Street, 
New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON ° 








SN itiintidiiesieeieileacaeanote’ $16,901,943 27 
PO icccscsacccsssconeece 14,327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ, F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBRENS. Seoretary. 


____HOLIDAY GOODS. 
Most Acceptable Holiday Present. 


MUSICAL 
BOXES. 


All Styles and Sizes. 
Fan =90c. to 31.500. 
¥ THE FINEST. 
THE BEST. 
At Headquarters. 
JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO., 


37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Boxes carefully repaired 











BENEDICT’S TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


W A TCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and 
Silver Ware. 


Having enlarged our store and made extensive im- 
provements, we are the better enabled to display our 
large and choice stock. 

West side Elevated trains stop at Courtiandt Street 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. 
tSTABLISHED 1821. 


$12.00 
Photographic 
Outtit 


FOR 


$10.00. 


During the Holidays we 
offer our 5x8 Ne Plus Ultra 
Photographic Outfit, guaran- 


teed to produce pictures of 


the highest excellence, for 
#10.00, a reduction of #2.00. 

Our manual of instruction 
in amateur photography, 
‘**Howto Make Photographs,” 
sent free to any interested 
party. 


SCOVILL M’F’G, C0,, 


(Established in 1802.) 


Photographie Materials 


Salesrooms, 423 Broome St., N.Y. 
W. [IRVING ADAMS, Agent, 











‘FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The above is not a Christmas Tree, and there 
is no veritable Estey Organ suspended from it, 
but if the illustration suggests the fitness of 
this popular Instrument as a Holiday Gift our 
purpose will be accomplished. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all ap- 
plicants. 

ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Priday, December th, 1884.1 











COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 61(@13 
Santos, Choice to Best. ..........0000 9}4@ 9% 
Bs 6400005 cr ntecqanees osenerenenes 14 @22 
Pic ncencccovcctees coscccucesees 18 @19 
Maracaibo.. ....... oe beacuse sébedble 91¢@12}¢ 
EAGEIGER. «00000 cocovecs PORTS 94@12 
TEA. 
Pe 14 @40 
Young Hysom.......ccscccccces ..14 @60 
OPER. .ccccce cocccece es coeees 16 @45 
Gunpowder........ 202 seccese 16 @65 
QO. oc ccccccsccvctcvcccsvececses 16 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........-+ sees —@ 5 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.........-e+eeeeeeee 1 @— 
sdhenete ceobseseuaren 6%@ 6% 
aes Sesvessowebeues< ea 64 @ 61¢ 
GRANULATED... cccccccccccccccesccces —@ 6 
Warre.— Mouid ID, casocccecesecete 6i@— 
BIGGS. .. ccestvessseccevesisce 644@ 5% 
444@ 4% 
@22 
@18 
@ 
@40 
@52 
FISH. 
Gesegy’s Cot Coa), per qtl. .8 —— 


Grand Ba 
Mackerel, No 1 “yoo 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass. . 
Mackerel, No. 3 Maas. . os 
Box Herring...........seeceee 


se8e2! wetsinds 





4 
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GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


FLOUR : 
Sour Extras and Patents. * 4 @B8 75 
eee wae @ 2 65 
8u 6 Sinete cercaaccoes 2 30 @ 2 60 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Tl., Super- 
fine Winter............. 255 @ 2 86 
State Extra brands........ a @ 3 00 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 2 65 @ 2 96 
Minnesota, ‘Clear”........ 20 @ 400 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 425 @ 5 00 
Good to oe oiee Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ......... 2 @ 8 00 
Ex. Am ind, Ohio, and 
MEL sade etaadinem aman @ 3 25 
O. Round Hoop Ex, (shi ip'g), 3 285 @ 3 00 
White Wheat 0. & ) 285 @ 8 20 
Sion ae xtras.... 310 @ 3 40 
St. Louis, Double, “ .... 340 @ 3 85 
Ge Extra Brands... 325 @ 3 85 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 400 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 20 @ 4 00 
SOUTHERN I'LOUR : 
TRRAEB ccc cccccccccesceccecce 400 @ 4 50 
CR RETA 400 @48) 
FAaney....ccce cece secveves 320 @ 5 00 
Ryr Frou: 
i cvsinbibattexianeute 240 @ 2 50 
Buperfine.......eseee eevee - 840 @3 75 
Conn MEAL: 
@ 3 30 
@ 3 40 
@ 3 30 








@— 88 
Nomina] 
@— 86 
We Me. &.....00c%00.806 — 56 @— 59 
Pc naciberiniesne ecee — 49 @— 53 
WHEE BOG scccccvicesccoses — 52 @— 58 
Oa 
White, Me, 1.0ccocee ceevces — 36 -- 
WE ccrcecdoscsooosee -— 388 @— 388 
State Mixed......... teseeee 32 @— 33 
Ryz 
Btate....... eeenvecet wn —@O—— 
Western... cccce cece cove — — —@-—— 
BEANS: 
Mediums.......cseess+ee ~~ 14 @—~— 
Marrows.......+++ ed eecccne 155 @1 60 
Piiiecesecene Sent Ft 
Green, prime, # push..... 120 @— 
PROVISIONS. 
rm Ordinary i 1250 @ 
a ee — 
palcssseaedles —— @ By 
Fomtiy Moos City....00 —-— @1 
Prime Mess, Western... 800 @— — 
Buona Cl 7 @— 
D. 8., Short Clears............0. —- @% 
DW, WOU s ccc ccccccccccece —- @— 
Cur Mxats: 
Smoked Hams........... —11 @ — 18 
Smoked toe — — @— 
(w mote per 100 Ibs.) 
eq 
Bran, 40 1b6......ccccccees ?— 65 @8 — 67 
Se ii: — 8 3 8 
iddli — ~ 
Sharps, fine. cocccsee = 90 @ 200 
Bye Feed .......++0++ coeee — 15 @ — 80 
Screenings........++eeees -—- 50 @ — 65 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 3000 @ 30 50 
Cotto: Meal, per ton.. —— @ 26 00 
Hay, No. 1, tne, yer 100 1b8 8 95 @% 
iy, NO. 1, pi mn = 
y, No. 2, good, * —85 @ — 90 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ eee —80 @— — 
Hay, clover mixed “ were —75 @ — 80 
y, » 6 4 hee 75 @ — — 
Hay, Clover 6 n -~-0 @ — 65 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ . —80 @— 85 
Straw, No.2Rye “ “ —66 @— 70 
Straw, Oat “  & . —O @— 55 
COUNTRY PR PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. . 
Oreamery, choice to fancy..........+.+-. 28@— 


ale Orlin tlhe. oes perettlcccccccck 





Welsh tubs....... ‘Gaabehis ep eeecececoorces 
“ “ ee 





Chickens, State and W’st’rn, Choloe— 10 


reeewewereee --19@26 
15@77 





Jersey, single bbls, per o bootbead — @— 

State and Penn., fresh laid....... .. 28 @ 29 

Western, IDEN cocoerscce- sacs 24@ — 

GI 6 oo awk a cke ead ceacocnsns - 25 @ % 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —8 @14 


Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 17 
DOB aie dsc oégnevevecesicbeecsse — 8 @— 1244 
PU BOE Wie s ccncccesecaveced “1 @— 14 
Geese, Por ID. .cccccccvccscccces _— @— 10 
ie tea 250 @ 4 00 
~~ ane, “1 Sp pe ceoegem 

‘aon fue LR snenepengeonansas : bos @ H 4 
Sweet P Potatoes, per bbl........+ @ 
Turnips, Russia........--+++++++ — 0 @ 100 
Onions, per bbl......-.--+++++ 112 @ 2 50 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl... 75 @ 1 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN "PRUIT. 





Apples, Russetts, per bbl. . .100 @112 
Baldwins, & .. 150 @1 62 
. Greenings, «* ¢ ..19% @1 50 
“ Northern shy, * ..137 @1 50 
soe dt Isabella, ** “ ..... — 4 @ 16 
Catawba, ts ae — 9 @—10 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate 4 25 @ 5 00 
Jersey, per crate.. 350 @ 4 50 
Florida OvANGes. ...cccrcssgees 150 @ 2 50 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Ib.......00++c00 — 4%@— 5 
Pecans, per Ib.........05e eee — 9 @— 10K 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ 250 @2% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU«T. 

WH, ocbecsecviecsesedesictees — 8y@— 8 
Peaches, Peeled..........-.++++« Her y+ 
Peaches, Unpeeled............+ —65 @ 6% 
Peaches, Evaporated. . ae @—% 
Blackberries. ....000 sescccceves —8 @— th 
TE, car occdetestacdcoes neve —10 @—12}¢ 
Huckleberries..........0++ss0008 —14 @—l4% 
Raspberries.......... seeeeseees —25 27 

WOOL MAB MARKET. 
Indiana oman, unwashed. esueceged 28 @85 
rr. merrryrerrres 26 @27 
Coarse and ssatenibia -20 @28 
N.Y. pam, and In , washed Xand 


N. Y., Vien, and Ind., = i.. 
“ “ i 





” “ - ee - 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. va. x so 7: 


saresuas' 
seeeetes 








“ “ “ @%4 
Burry at value. Fae 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... #42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. a 87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 32 00 or 00 
“ U, 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @381 00 
“ Ground Bone........... 31 00 @338 50 
“ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 pos 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 60 
© Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. od above prices, ) 
Bake r 8 Potato Fertilize weesenes 47 30 
, Oe ae ere 47 60 
0 Cee lnsesnses 48 50 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
Pehoan Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
renee pounded —— order. 
omestead Superphosp! 
Oldie & Carbon Works) 40 00 
eee, >t Grower 
(Mic Carbon Works) 60 00 
nue — me Flour 
BS —— Works) 45 00 
Earl's oa peices eeae 60 00 
“ Hevectoot — do vpecdioe 80 00 
Bardy’ 6 Phospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
Ammoniated Superphos- 
a rrr 32 00 
“Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
‘« Acid Phosphate.......... 25 00 
“  =PulverizedB. @, 20 00 


+ 88 00@40 00 

Baugh’s Raw Bone Su 

phate, per 2.000 Iba.,...... - 85 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive Do 

pha r 2,000 Ibs........+. 25 00 
Baugh’s dnt Fertilizer 

or Potatoes.......-sess0+ 80 00 
ae rT) a 
Sones Bone, 2, 

Bali scetcscccbesntecnboced 29 00 @81 00 

@48 


G 00 00 
0, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 8 00 @70 00 


8.40 00 @52 00 
tandard Guanape 
GR, 2D IBS.) 2.0. ccccdoccrcees seme 
ne, ground fine, average...... 
1 Sreolved, Lu = @m 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit, 
Cargo lots.......ss00essceee 1% @17 6 
Plaster, per ton (3,000 ibe.) baad 8 00 @ 9 00 
aoe oe an 
, cargo lots......++.. - 
Sulphate of Ammonia, its 85 6 
per unit... .....0.. — @212% 
ASHES,—We quote 444@—- cents for Pot and 


@7 for Pearl. 
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Susurancr, 


PROPHESYING SMOOTH THINGS. 


Tue reader of this column may fairly be 
called to witness that—under charge of the 
present writer, at least, who cannot speak 
of it from knowledge for any considerable 
prior term—it has omitted all attempt at 
flowery and “fine” writing. This does not 
imply that there is a lack of ability to fur- 
nish the flowers and flourishes of rhetoric 
and the graces of language and style, nor 
does it impute to the readers of Tur Inpr- 
PENDENT any inavijity to appreciate such 
things. If we seek strong rather than 
showy writing, close reasoning from ad- 
mitted facts rather than figures of speech, 
and recommendations addressed to every- 
day common sense, it is because this de- 
partment cannot do otherwise if it is to serve 
any useful purpose; and if it is not to try 
to serve such purpose it should be replaced 
by some more interesting ‘‘ reading” mat- 
ter. For insurance is not literary, nor ex- 
citing; it has no special public importance 
as mathematics, and as a piece of morsels is 
not worth continuous attention; intrinsic- 
ally speaking, it has no claim to more than 
an occasional reference or explanation. 
But as society is now, and is in all prob- 
ability certain to stay organized, insurance 
is a necessity to business and health. This 
proposition is so far past doubt that who- 
ever disputes it may fairly be said to only 
exhibit his indifference or his ignorance. 
On this fact, as foundation, insurance is a 
staple which everybody should buy, and 
more and more nearly everybody does buy; 
and yet it is a commodity so intangible and 

» future” in ite delivery that there is 
nothing which people order and pay for 
with so little intelligence and care. 

This is a fact as anomalous as itis real. Men 
who would never buy merchandise with- 
out judging its quantity and quality, and 
would never think of buying it for deliv- 
ery some years hence for cash pald to-day, 
without very careful inquiry about the re- 
sponsibility of the dealer, will take on trust 
almost any stranger at his own valuation, 
if he only calis himself an insurance com- 
pany, as though insurance promises, of all 
undertakings in the world, were easy and 
certain of fulfilment in course, ‘‘of cowrse.” 
Nothing could be more contrary to fact. If 
properly made, insurance promises are as 
certain as the laws of the universe; if not 
properly made—and proper making in- 
cludes competent and honest management 
—nothing could be more worthless. 

Now it is always pleasant to tell what 
people like to hear. If there is one thing on 
which mankind are more unanimous than 
another, it is the desire to get things with- 
out paying for them. Hence, whoever 
flatters people that insurance, especially 
life insurance, can be had cheap, will find 
thousands willing to be persuaded; and this 
is at the bottom ofall the assessment society 
schemes. Jf they did not talk cheapneas, 
they could get no attention whatever. They 
have no other excuse for existence, and 
have never pretended to have any other. 
Yet the fact is that all state officials, with 
hardly an exception, either condemn them 
outright or show them only tolerance ; and 








the same is true of the newspaper press. 
To this the assessment people make only 
one reply—the assertion that the officials 
owe position to the influence of the 
regular companies, and the press are 
bribed. This assertion is stale, and is 
rather too broad to be true. It also encoun- 
ters the fact that there is another explana- 
tion possible of this nearly unanimous dis- 
approval by the best judges—the facts may 
be against the assessment people. Further, 
as we have sometimes pointed out, in case 
of this journal, even if the bribery is general, 
it cannot affect the facts of the case. Tax 
INDEPENDENT says that the assessment soci- 
eties are promising to pay a dollar for an 
alleged rate of tax which will not bring in a 
dollar. Suppose we have been heavily paid 
to say so; of what practical consequence is 
it? If bribed, our opinions might be value- 
less; but we do not ask anybody to take 
our opinions of assessment schemes. We 
ask our readers to apply their own tests of 
simple figuring to the professions made to 
themselves. 

The case is hard, for the facts are. Ac- 
quiring a life policy, in the average sense, 
means paying for it. There is no other 
way of getting it, if it is not to be a lie and 
worthless. It represents saving made out 
of incomes which are often slender and 
not seldom really inadequate to comforta- 
ble living. The actual cases in real life are 
often strong appeals to one’s pity—when 
somebody needs insurance, but has not the 
money, or has been tempted by’ this igno- 
rant or heartless pretense of cheapness to 
join some assessment society. But what 
can we do? The truth is always best, and 
always kindest. By favoring the notion 
that life insurance is some scheme of be- 
nevolent contribution, or that there is some 
magic which can compass the impossible, 
we might prophesy smooth things; but we 
exannot change the above facts by misrepre- 
senting them, or by encouraging others to 
misunderstand them. The truth is that no 


scheme or company which fails to exact 
enough money, and to also manage well, can 
endure. All others are ephemeral cheuts ; 
and if any assessment society succeeds - 
escaping the common fate of its kind, 
will do so only by departing from thelt 
method, and employing the very practice of 
‘*high” charges and steadfast accumula- 
tion which, in the ‘ old-line” companies, 
has always been denounced by assessment 
advocates. 











INSURANCE. 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 





Total Assets. yom Ist. 1882....82.5665 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and seo’y 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIF s 
ANCE CO” 
ow HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
J A. ‘Vico-ppeeident. 
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1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASs:- 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President. 
JCHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


Gpounest FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
ERY, FIRE, ¢ OR ACCIDENT. 


M. V. B. Be 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of ’Philadelphia, 

NEW MABELE FRE PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos, 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Be, Goi ai ie” Bai “isto ten 

ir a ‘60° ‘ren 
* jompeny 8 yauirs prices rom 
tion: 3 
ult f 10. Roc d desk: inin, 1 
TEEN for Bale Rectan Somme elictning ves is pro: 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK. 
of r1.Ge rip- 
LU ABLES of B PLA E, JEW. 
taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPEC ‘al, FGOARANT Y, AT THE LOWEST RATES, 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY. RECEIVED ON 


SECURITIES ee 
Gon. J jogudeg = N 


INCOME COLLEC LECTED. AN oe Ered FOR A 
rh Pernt rrerye 
m t Courts, 


canpandliona, and indivi individuals. 


ALL a pe, FopDS and INVESTMENTS are ke t 
edaitional a necurity the Go Company fase 8 ion at 


al 
capital of Lapabeithe for thelr 
trust obligations. . 


WILLS RECEIPT D pS AFELY KEPT 
Lay ew 
STEPHEN A, CALDWELL, Presiden 
JOHN } B. GEST, , Vice-President, and 1 4 charge of the 


Trus 
HOBER PAT —— Treas. and Sec. 


Stephen A, gui 


TViltam H. Merrick, 
Edward 
Alexan 


iamdace Reeth. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Bts. 
Buildings and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Bad IER, «osc 0sencccccccesessceses 1,661,797 28 





Total cont Jan. ete por -$4,867.942 O1 
This pany, business under the 
restrictions —a 6 oy York Batety Fund 1am, The 
two Satety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO. T. HOPE, President, 

HH, H, LAMPORT, Vice-President, 

BF. OC. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 




















SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 

GEORGE BLISS. JNO. L. REKE 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, Witita BRYC 

WM. H. SWAN WELLINGTON CLAPP 

HENRY O, BOWEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

AURELIUS B. HULL, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 

TH F.V JOHN 

THEO 1. ED, JOHN 

Wal. He 

wM 

HORACE B. EDWARD MARTIN 

SEYMOURL. HUSTED, BRADISH 30 NSON, 

ALEX. E. O 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILY 

James FE INOUF. SEAT 
LAWhieN Gk FURNURE. 


CYRUS PEO Seretary, 
a M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 


B.O. TOWNEED. Eee, Aiea t, 
ste, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY MTH, 1884, 





The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
my, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 3let December, 1888. 

Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 
Pree RN Deen ce wee 9410481 
Ponptume on allt not marked off Ist 

Jan 


Total Marine Premiums. ........+.++..++++« 85,708,185 63 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1883, to Bist December, 1883............ 84,260,428 93 


pee og Saring the #Ame aot 042 38 





The Company has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 
peat 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
#ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


D. JONES TRUSTEES. GRAY 
tARLES DENN EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. M DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
AMES RSHALL, 

AVID L ih, 7) 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAV CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYO 

ENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. Fo 

OSIAH O. LOW, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE K. THURBER, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
©. A. HAND, OH L. RIKER: 

JOHN D.HE DENTON SMITH, 

LUIAM Bw Gio RGE BLISS. 
CHARLES Sobbarr, TLLIAM H. MACY, 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. BAVEN, rd Vice-Prea't. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (O,, 


W.A. pee W hae oe President. 


Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 

companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to | owe 
their policies in force 
See Charter. . 


OFFICE, COAL AND IRON 
ExOHANGE BUILDING. 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets. New Vor 


MANHATTAN LT UOSURANCE cl 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
ORGANIZED IN neg 
President, ENR Y BTQ 
= SEY. 
Recon! V WicesP res sik B. ASTORES. 
Actuary. ears Hs Lint Hine.” 
From the Home Journal. 
Z ual t of this old-estab 
aiea sat the some d finan 
condition and {nerea 


~ met lar ihe pation. 
ip ino | ay Led reg ant 

47 178.3 vin 
a +4 y ek by m Mas of oven fable for 


t due, reported Ie unpaid dividends, 
yp on existing policies, » there remains & 
surplus of near’ pearly two and a quarter millions. The 
“crease in its ne assets over r last year is 250.000. 



















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Second Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1884. 


CASH CAPITAL... 


JVet Surplus.......... ty iila le - 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) Peewee eter sense 


CASH ASSETS..... 














SUMMARY 


COTO emer eee teeters eeeees 


Reserve for Shearned Satunes ceeee corn 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... 


CORO EH HEHEHE EEE HEE HEHE EEE E BOOS: 
OOM OHO eee ee ee eee eee eee 


SOHO EHH HHS HSHHEHTT BH oee 


Seem eee ee eee eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


OF ASSETS 


ee eee meee meee tenes eneee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ed 


ievttsceceeceecsscecsesse «111+ 8,000,000 00 


Less 2,650,607 00 
350,312 42 
1,342,655 04 





iesteeeaeeeeseeeeeeseeetae eeseeeeceseteeeereeescectetsee BY BAB FTE 46 


Held In the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 


Cash in Banks.. a ere satieedlkecein casbeceste $126,336 04 
Bonds and nap aay being First Lies on Real Estate......... 1,130,202 44 
United States Stocks (marketwalme)...................ccccceeeees sesseces 2,808,789 88 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).............. +» 1,922,167 50 


State Bonds (market value)... 
Interest due on Ist July, 1884...... 


NS SO sc esececcscece 


eee reese erere 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand . 


Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents..... 


POTEET HEHE EHO HE SRE EOE HESS OE EE EEE ED BOs 8 


$20,000 00 
510.850 00 
112,020 10 
333,212 06 
379,995 44 


ee eeeeeee eeeee #8 


a 
MR icence “cnscvececegusscoosensesvccaneneqenspanorontennsperesescoasionesecensibissaess sed) Widic Jséselebebeeeenemmenns) csvecse Ua 


W. Be QRRBW) An's seo’ 


A dividend of FIVE PER 





Ju. WASHBURN, V.-Pres't-and Sec’ 


CENT. has been declare 


D. A. HEALD , Vice- President. 


a. on demand. NEW 


YORK, July 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
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Old and 5 Houng. 


ONE GIFT I ASK. 
BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 


THROUGH weary days and sleepless nights 
I fast and pray ; 

And of my listening Lord I ask, 
The same alway— 

That He will to His child impart 
Pureness of heart. 


The pure in heart God’s face shall see, 
And does not this 

Include the whole ecstatic scale 
Of promised bliss? 

Can souls which His dear presence gain 
More joy attain? 


I need not plead with Him to give 
Me every grave 

That makes the spirit beautiful ; 
For, if God’s face 

I am to see, He will bestow 
All else, I know. 


And so, through days of prayer and fast, 
I only try 
To win that purity of heart 
Which, by and by, 
The wondrous boon will gain for me, 
God’s face to see. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


_ 
-_ 


THE SENATOR’S WIDOW. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 








Tne Senator himself was not dead, but 
in the prime of life and well and active 
most of the time—not very far remote— 
during which the Widow flourished. His 
name was not Smith; but that patronymic 
will serve him well enough perhaps in cop- 
nection with the present chronicle. The 
Widow’s name was Clinch—Caroline her 
friends called her. She was a little woman 
with a good figure, a face neither hand- 
some nor homely, but prepossessing. The 
first time the Senator met her he thought 
she was decidedly attractive, and she 
won his attention in her behalf at once. 
She had breught a letter of introduc- 
tion from a friend, and he had come 
out from the Senate Chamber into the 
ladies’ parlor to see her. Her business was 
about a little special legislation respecting 
a pension that she believed was due her. 

‘* You may count on my assistance,” he 
said, readily, after hearing her story. ‘I 
will see if anything can be done.” 

“And I suppose,” she pleaded, with a 
wirning smile, ‘‘ It won’t take a great while; 
that it can all be settled for me pretty 
soon?” 

‘These matters have to go through a 
certain routine that takes time.” He in- 
dulged in a smile, also. ‘‘ But I'll push it 
all I can, of course.” 

‘You are very kind. And I shall be so 
very, very much obliged to you,” she said, 
terminating the interview. 

When the Senator got back to his desk 
he set to work, while the aroma of her 
presence still lingered near, looking over 
the papers she had left with him. He had 
been in the Senate only a couple of weeks, 
and public business had not yet accumulated 
on his hands. The Widow’s claim, luckily 
for her, was among the first of such that 
fell to him; and, more fortunate still, the 
papers in the case were all made out and 
the statements complete. Her deceased 
husband, it appeared, had been a captain 
in one of the volunteer regiments from the 
Senator’s state during the late war, and 
had applied for a pension, which had been 
grented. But the Captain’s death occurred 
the same day the certificate was issued and 
before it was indorsed by him. The com- 
missioner had, therefore, refused to pay 
the accumulated pension to the Captain’s 
Widow, believing that such a case needed 
special legislation. The Senator decided 
to draw up a bill. 

The next morning the Widow was in the 
gallery as soon as the Senate convened, 
Tadiant and expectant, to hear the bill 
introduced. She knew the Senator was 
destined to become one of the great orators 
of his party, and she was anxious to hear 
his first speech. She had an opera-glass 
concealed in her muff, and as often as she 
could use it without making herself con- 
§picuous she did so. The Senator sat at 
his desk in the back row across the cham- 
ber, where she could watch him plainly. 
By and by, after much routine business, he 


was recognized by the chair, said a few 
words that the Widow failed to hear, 
handed a bundle of papers toa page, and 
then sat down to read his letters. Shortly 
his secretary came to tell her that the bill 
had been referred to the committee on pen- 
sions who would report it sooner or later. 
She was disappointed; but when she got 
back to the small hotel where she was stay- 
ing she wrote a glowing letter home to her 
confidante, a Mrs. Sawyer, in which she 
did full justice to the speech that she 
imagined ought to have been made in her 
behalf. She praised the Senator’s brilliant 
oratory, his personal appearance, his kind- 
ness, and added a word also about his 
polite secretary. 

But all this being over, time, as it passed 
in an obscure room of a third-rate hotel, 
undoubtedly began to hang heavy on the 
Widow’s hands. The next forenoon the 
Senator found her in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, and surmised she had been there 
all the morning, lying in wait for him. She 
showed much surprise, however, when she 
saw him, and declared she was searching for 
the Library of Congress. He went with her 
to the door, and then stepped in a moment 
to impress on her the fact that the Library 
was something the country should be proud 
of: that it was, in fact, one of the largest 
collections of books in the world, and that 
when the time arrived he meant to do all he 
could to have the collection put in a suita- 
ble structure--one that the country, in 
future ages, might point to with pride. 
While he was giving vent to these patriotic 
sentiments a colored employé, who had 
recognized him, moved up two chairs, and, 
unconscious of what he was doing, the 
Senator settled down in one of them. 

The Widow flushed with pleasure. This 
was an attention, evidently, she had not 
dared even to hope for, and she summoned 
all her wits to make the most of it. Her 
bill was what she really wanted to talk 
about; but she was not quite certain that it 
would be in good taste to begin the subject 
immediately. Perhaps the Senator had 
given himeelf up to a moment of relaxation 
and desired merely a social chat. 


‘*T suppose you gentlemen spend a greut 
des] of time in here?” she said. ‘ It must 
be a place of great value to you.” 

‘*Well, no; I haven’t come come here 
yet very often myself,” he was obliged to 
admit, looking around rather unfamiliarly 
at the crowded alcoves. ‘‘I have heard 
that Sumner used to do a good deal of work 
here; but I don’t believe that many of the 
Senators nowadays find the time to come 
here. The fact is, the pressure of public 
business is getting to be very severe.” 

‘“*Oh! I suppose so!’’ she murmured, 
with a sympathetic note in her voice. ‘‘So 
much care and responsibility! It must be 
very arduous.” 

‘* It’s the work in the committee rooms 
that consumes time,” the Senator con- 
tinued, stroking his wiry gray mustache, 
and contracting his brows, according to 
habit when conversing. ‘‘ That’s what the 
public don’t hear much about, and so the 
majority think a Congressman has nothing 
to do but distribute public documents and 
garden seeds.” 

‘Why, what an absurd idea! I’m sure, 
for my part, I have always believed they 
must work very hard. But I don’t quite 
understand about the committees. I’m 
like everybody else, perhaps. What will 
that committee do, for instance—the com- 
mittee on pensions—with the bill you kindly 
introduced for me yesterday?” 

‘‘They’ll examine the evidence as set 
forth in the attached statements and affida- 
vits. Then they'll report, through their 
chairman, what conclusions they have 
come to in regard to the bill. It will then 
be submitted to the Senate, to pass or re- 
ject. 

“There can’t be any doubt about them 
favoring the bill, I suppose? They'll see 
that it is just and quite right; won’t they?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

‘We'll hope so,” he said, looking at his 
watch. ‘It’s a proper bill.” 

“They can decide about it in a day or 
two; can’t they? It is such a small matter 
that, surely, it can’t take long.” 

‘“‘The committee have so much business, 
though, you see, to attend to. There’s such 
a constant pressure of unsettled matters 





before them that it may take—well, it may 


take till the last part of the session, for all 
I know,” he explained, frankly, consulting 
his watch again and rising. 

‘*As long as that?” she said, much sur- 
prised and disappointed. 

“Only four or five months, you know. 
Not so very long, after all,” 

‘But it is quite a while for me to wait 
here in Washington.” 

‘“‘That will not be necessary; willit? I 
shall watch the matter and keep it up to 
the front.” 

“Oh! I’m sure I’m very much obliged 
for your kindness.” 

A plump, matronly lady, richly dressed, 
had come into the wing of the Library 
where they were. She was waiting for 
him, and he went out with her. 

The next he heard of the Widow was 
that she was back in Highbury, where she 
had originated, to the great regret of the 
mutual friend who had given her the letter 
of introduction to him. While deep in the 
midst of his editorial duties in the office of 
the Highbury Journal she came back on his 
hands in an anxious and troubled state of 
mind. It was late in the afternoon, and he 
was just finishing up an elaborate editorial 
on the political outlook for the next issue; 
but he struck work at once. There was 
something about the Widow that he could 
never resist. This little business of hers 
had already taken up so much of his time 
that it was a question now whether he had 
not better resign and devote himself to her 
altogether. 

“Oh! but you know, Mr. Tripler,” she 
said in her own begging little way, ** that 
those gentlemen can ask one another for 
favors; and if you write and ask the Sena- 
tor to ask that committee to attend to the 
bill at once, it will all come to pass without 
delay. And I really need the money so 
much, you know.” 

There were tears in her voice, and Mr. 
Tripler wrote the letter forthwith, though 
he knew he was merely wasting stationery. 

The following day the Widow dropped in 
on Mr. Tripler again as soon as the morp- 
ing mail arrived, to get a glimpse of the 
Congressional Record, which the Senator 
kept him supplied with. She made him 
promise to lay it aside for her every day. 
When her bill was reported, the fact would 
be stated in the Record, and, of course, 
she wished to know it without delay. 


She was a charming little woman, Mr. 
Tripler admitted, but terribly persistent. 
Every day, when he heard her light steps on 
the stairs, he bid adieu to whatever great 
ideas he chanced to be struggling with, 
and waited calmly for the light knock on 
his door that was sure to follow. She 
always opened the door very gently, and a 
blush spread over her face, like a breath on 
amirror. She hoped she did not interrupt 
him; he must tell her if she did. 

One day, however, after six or seven 
weeks had passed without bringing any 
news of the bill, the Widow’s friend, Mrs. 
Sawyer, offered a suggestion. 

‘*Caroline,” she said, ‘‘I believe that if 
you'd go to Washington and get acquainted 
with the men on that committee, they’d 
hunt that bill up for you and do something 
about it.” 

Mr. Tripler considered this a good motion, 
and seconded it with zeal. So, after some 
hesitation, it came to pass that the Widow 
appeared again at the Capital. 

As soon asshe had accomplished the long 
journey from the remote regions of High- 
bury, of course she made haste not to let 
the grass grow under her small feet before 
she reported to the Senator. She found 
him at one of the ancient hotels, where he 
lived the life of a bachelor, entertaining a 
few friends at dinner. His manner as he 
came into the parlor to see her was a little 
brusque perhaps; but tbe sight of her 
meek, pleading face smoothed him down. 
No one could easily be angry with the 
Widow. She was such an inoffensive lit- 
tle woman; and her large blue eyes, when- 
ever the occasion seemed to require any- 
thing of the kind, could become so sub- 
dued and pleading that she usually won 
plenty of sympathy. He wished that she 
was in Texas, or almost anywhere, as soon 
as he found out that she wanted letters of 
introduction to all the members of the 
committee on pensions; but he tried to de- 
cline accommodating her with as much 





good humor as he could muster. 


- 
** f am really afraid, you see, it may hurt 
the chances of the billif we press the com- 
mittee too closely,” he said. ‘‘ Of course it 
would give me pleasure to introduce you 
to the chairman or any of the others with 
whom I am acquainted; but I am afraid 
they don’t like to be hurried. If they took 
the bill up out of its regular order it might 
be considered hastily, you know, and its 
points slighted. I mean unintentionally of 
course; unintentionally.” 

‘* Sill it couldn’t do any harm,” said the 
Widow, reinforcing her persistency with 
her gentle manner and ever-winning smile. 
‘It couldn’t really offend them if I told 
them how very muchI am obliged to de- 
pend on their kindness. Couldn’t I just 
tell them that?” 

‘‘Oh! of course,” answered the Senator, 
good-naturedly. ‘But there’s so many 
who, perhaps, tell them or write them that 
also. Would it really be apt to help the 
bill along, do you think?” 

‘*T would like to try,” the Widow con. 
fessed. 

The Senator stroked his mustache and 
contracted his brows, as though he were a 
trifle perplexed. ‘‘The chairman of the 
committee is, in fact,” he said, ‘‘ rather an 
abrupt man, and not easily approached. 
You mustn’t mind that, though.” | 

‘*No,” she answered, softly. 

There was no escaping—the Senator saw 
that—and he made nv further attempt. He 
provided her with a note, introducing her 
to the chairman (whom she could ask, he 
suggested, to introduce her to the others), 
and then bowed her out. 


But that was not to be the last of the 
little Widow, as the Senator fully realized. 
On his way to the Capitol, the next morn- 
ing, almost the first person he caught sight 
of was no other than she herself, bound in 
the same direction. She was on the oppo- 
site side of the Avenue, tripping along en- 
ergetically, and he lingered before a store 
window long enough for her to increase the 
distance between them a block or so. He 
happened, however, to be very much en- 
grossed with a question that was coming 
up for debate that day, and as he 
proceeded, oblivious to everything around 
him, he soon forgot the Widow, 
and walked faster than be meant 
to walk. Near where Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue begins to bend to the south of the Cap- 
itol, he look®@d up suddenly, and beheld her 
crossing daiatily toward him. Right here, 
on the left hand corner going east, is a bar- 
room made conspicuous by a large sign pro- 
jecting over the sidewalk, bearing the sig- 
nificant reminder, ‘‘The Last Chance.” 
The words this morning seemed to the be- 
wildered Senator to be meant for bim, and 
he dodged into the place without stopping 
to consider what a fatal error he might be 
committing. He owed his seat in the Sen- 
ate chiefly to his pronounced temperance 
principles; and the only speech he had 
made during the session which had been 
noticed was on the rules restricting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the Senate restau- 
rant. He had hardly stepped inside the 
door when the proprietor’s beaming counte- 
nance assured him that he was recognized; 
and the bar-keeper whirled a tumbler on 
the bar, bowed, and stood ready instantly 
to serve him. Had he been a smoker he 
could have purchased a cigar; but he was 
an avowed enemy to tobacco in any form. 
Clearly he had no business in any such re- 
treat, and he was decidedly confused while 
keeping one eye on the Widow through the 
screen of the door and at the same time 
trying to offer an excuse for his presence 
until she passed. He made some show of 
taking out his watch to compare it with the 
bar-room clock, and then he rushed out- 
doors again, red in the face. He wondered 
all the rest of the day whether the Widow 
had seen him. If she told anything of the 
kind in Highbury his political opponents 
might make capital out of it. 

The Widow had given no sign whether 
she saw him or not, while walking straight 
ahead; but her friend, Mrs. Sawyer, and 
then Mr. Tripler eventually learned that 
she did see him, and that she was ‘‘ com- 
pletely taken aback” and shocked. She 
was on her way to call on the chairman of 
the committee on pensions, to whom she 
had the Senator’s note; and, as Mrs, 
Sawyer and Mr. Tripler learned, the chair- 





man, when she succeeded in coming face 
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to face with him, proved more difficult to 
manage than the usual run of the sterner 
sex whom she encounteted. With his 
-hands thrust into bis pockets, he listened 
stolidly to what she chose to say, chewed 
the end of a cigar stump a moment, reflect- 
ing, and then said decidedly that he didn’t 
believe the committee could attend to the 
matter, at any rate for some weeks yet. 

‘There are a Jot of these bills that have 
been waiting ever since last session that we 
must attend to first, of course,” he said, 
looking at her indifferently. ‘This pen- 
sion business is just about the biggest 
business the country’s got, and we haven't 
any time to spare to take things up out of 
order.” 

He was a short, bulky man, with a head 
noticeably bald and a large, deeply-seamed 
face, set off with a thick gray mustache 
and goatee that were stained with tobacco. 
He had been a general in war days. The 
Widow, to express it in the idiomatic, took 
his measure. 

‘*My husband always used to say that 
you were avery kind man, General,” she 
said in her subdued manner, and blushing. 

The interview was short; but the Gen- 
eral promised to have the bill looked up. 
Then the Widow went home and wrote to 
Mrs. Sawyer that she knew she could twist 
these men right around her finger if they'd 
give her time enough. 

A couple of weeks later—one Saturday 
when the Senate was not in session—the 
Senator found the Widow with his secre- 
tary in the room of the committee on 
patents, of which he was a member, await- 
ing his coming. She had called on his 
secretary three or four times during this 
period, but he himself had missed seeing 
her since introducing her to the General, 
from whom she now brougLt a sealed Iet- 
ter. It was brief: 


“Smith, for heaven's sake give us a rest from 
this Widow of yours! She is boring the life out 
of all of us. The committee cannot get a 
chance to hold a session, The clerk has mislaid 
her bill.” 

The Senator's brows drew very near to- 
gether and the blood mounted to his 
wrinkled forehead. 

‘*The General has promised that the bill 
shall be reported in a few days,” the Widow 
said, pleasantly. 

“Yes. I'll go at once and see him, per- 
haps, if you'll excuse me.” * 

He left her and hurried out along the 
lobby. He hoped that Thompson, his 
secretary, would soon get rid of her, and in 
the meanwhile he preferred to loiter at a 
safe distance. If the Widow were the only 
one who was boring him, he reflected, he 
could put up with it, for there was some- 
thing attractive about her; but there was 
a small mob about him all the time, beg- 
ging for one thing or another. His peace 
had fled since he cameto Washington. He 
walked to the Library, and concealed him- 
self as well as he could in one of the al- 
coves, where he turned over the leaves of a 
book and idled away a half-hour or more. 
After that he went out on the balcony to get 
a breath of fresh air. While he stood there 
he caught sight of the Widow going slowly 
down the steps of the eecond terrace. It 
had begun to sprinkle, and she appeared to 
hesitate about proceeding. Presently, how- 
ever, he saw his secretary appear oppor- 
tunely with an umbrella and escort her 
down to the avenue. 

Nothing more was heard of her for sev- 
eral days—until Thompson, in fact, noti- 
fied her by a postal-card that her bill would 
be reported at once. Then it turned out 
that she was ill in an uncongenial boarding- 
house at the East End. She wrote a pitiful 
little note, that quite stirred Thompson's 
sympathy; and a day later, when it came his 
painful tusk to inform her that the bill had 
failed to pass—that it was defunct—he 
wrote three or four formal letters without 
hitting on any form of expression that 
seemed sufficiently consoling. 

‘* Supposing you callon her, Thompson!” 
said the Senator, after lookiug over these 
futile attempts. *‘ Tell her I’m sorry, of 
course; that the thing couldn’t be helped; 
that the committee was of the opinion that 
the law as it stands ought not to bechanged, 
and that the Senate concurred in the opin- 
ion. If there is anything else I can do for 
her, of course”— 

The Senator stopped abruptly, though, 





and did not begin again. But when Thomp- 
son found himself in the presence of the 
Widow, and she asked him tearfully 
whether he believed the Senator would get 
her a clerkship in one of the departments, 
he answered promptly that undoubtedly he 
would. 

‘*IT should be so very grateful to him, if 
he would, and to you, too, Mr. Thompson,” 
she added, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
‘*T should like a position in the Dead Letter 
Department better than anywhere else, I 
think. There are a good many ladies there, 
you know; and I’ve heard that some of 
them get as much as fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year. The Senator could get me one 
of those places very easily if he would; 
couldn’t he?” 

Thompson was truthful enough to ac- 
knowledge that the Senator was not omnipo- 
tent; that there were some things he could 
not always arrange just as he desired. Yet 
what she wished might prove to be within 
the limit of his power. He promised to 
mention the matter to the Senator the first 
favorable opportunity. 

The Widow had the mumps, and was 
exceptionally ill, too, considering the dis- 
ease; but Thompson did not let his mind 
dwell on the fact much after he had dis- 
charged his duty. It was not until ten or 
twelve days later, when he woke, one morn- 
ing, with a swollen throat, that his thoughts 
reverted to her at all. Then she suddenly 
dawned on his recollection. He was her 
first victim. The Senator took his turn a 
couple of weeks later, having caught the 
malady from Thompson. But by this time 
the Widow was out again, and waiting for 
him to secure her that place in the Pest- 
Office. 

Sitting up in bed, reading his letters, the 
first time in three days, the Senator found 
that the Widow had not allowed a single 
day to escape without posting him a mis- 
sive to let him know how she progressed 
with the business in hand. Her three let- 
ters informed him that she had been to all 
the senators of the committee on pensions, 
and that they had all promised to help her; 
that all she waited for now was for him to 
drop a little note to the Postmaster-General, 
asking him to find a vacancy. She was so 
sorry, she said, that Mr. Thompson and the 
Senator also had taken the mumps from 
her. It was ridiculous for her to have them, 
anyhow. She hoped if there was any ser- 
vice she could render him, he would send 
her word instantly. She would only be too 
happy to do anything in her power. Mr. 
Thompson, she said, had kindly submitted 
to her care and was nearly recovered. 

The Senator dropped her letters and took 
up the morning papers, in which he found 
a ‘* personal” going the rounds, stating that 
Senator Smith was confined to his rooms 
with a bad case of the mumps, and that the 
‘**Jones Patent Bill” would not be reported 
until he recovered. This annoyed him and 
put him in a bad humor for the rest of the 
morning, so that, a couple of hours later, 
when he was waited on in a manner which 
ordinarily would have struck him pleas- 
antly, he was not in the happiest frame of 
mind to receive. He had got up, and sat in 
undress costume, unshaven and unshorn, 
his face tied up with a towel, looking sav- 
agcly at the fire in the grate, when George, 
his colored man, brought up the cards of 
the entire committee on pensions. The 
members had called on him together, and 
desired George to beg an immediate inter- 
view. 

‘*We hope we don’t intrude, Smith,” 
said the General, making his way into the 
room, while he was solemnly followed by 
eight others. ‘‘ But the business we came 
on won’t bear delay. It’s the Widow.” 

‘*It’s the Widow!” repeated, together, 
the eight others, as they stood anxiously 
facing the patient. 

‘*We are taking our lives in the palms 
of our hands in coming here,” continued 
the General; ‘‘ for not a mother’s son of us 
has had the mumps. But I hold here a 
petition of the committee on pensions 
humbly praying to be relieved now and 
forever of the Widow.” 

‘* Humbly praying to be relieved of the 
Widow!” said the others. 

‘‘The petitioners,” the General went on, 
putting up his eye-glass and unrolling 
the document, ‘‘ beg leave to state that, for 
several days past, they have severally 





and individually been held in a state of 
complete subjugation by the person famil- 
iarly known as the Senator’s Widow; that 
they are forced to believe the said person 
has duplicated and quadrupled and sex- 
tupled herself in order to lie in wait for 
the petitioners at every hour of the day 
and night, and force them by her smiles and 
other witchful charms to swear allegiance 
to her; that life to the petitioners has, in 
consequence of such witchery, become a 
burden; and that, whereas the petitioners, 
believing it to be a duty their esteemed col- 
league owes to suffering humanity and his 
country in particular to remove the said 
Widow, they, therefore, humbly pray that 
he will inveigle the said Widow out of the 
District, that he will get her appointed 
postmistress in Alaska, or in some way rid 
the petitioners of her machinations.” 

The General placed the petition on the 
center-table, and was about to stimulate 
himeelf to alittle oratory by a generous 
supply of Lorillard’s best fine-cut chewing, 
when the solemn composure ot himself and 
his fellow petitioners was suddenly dis- 
turbed by a light knock on the door. The 
next moment George brought the Senator 
a card, which instantly illuminated his per- 
plexed countenance with sunshine. 

‘Yes, certainly, George, ask her in. 
She has called in the nick of time,” he said, 
making a rush into his bedroom to arrange 
his dishabille. 

The General dropped his paper of tobacco 
on the floor, seized his hat, and, with the 
eight other® senators closely following him, 
retreated in disorder through the door as 
the little Widow passed them, bright and 
smiling. 

‘*Just one moment, General! I'll see 
you in a moment,” the Senator called 
through the crack ot his bedroom door. 

‘Put it off indefinitely,” the General 
returned, hurriedly. 

‘Oh! I hope I haven’t disturbed you!” 
said the Widow, hesitating. 

‘*No, notin the least,” the Senator re- 
plied, settling into his chair. 

‘*T didn’t intend to stop a minute. I 
only came to your door just to find out how 
you are this morning. I’m stopping here in 
the hotel at present, and they’ve given me 
aroom on this floor, Number Fifty-nine. So 
I thought I'd step along before going out 
to walk, to inquire how you are.” 

‘“‘T shall be out again in a few days, 
probably,” he answered, trying to appear 
at ease in spite of some discomfiture he was 
suffering. ‘‘ The malady is an infantile one.” 


‘*T can never forgive myself for being the 
cause of it,” she said, sorrowfully. 

He thought he had never seen her look 
quite so cherming. If her nose had not 
been made quite so retroussé and her com- 
plexion had really been water-proof, he 
would have considered her decidedly pretty. 
She had arrayed herself in new clothes 
that wer@ very becoming, and George had 
placed her chair so that she could not help 
glancing at herself now and then in the pier- 
glass. 

But in a few moments she began to open 
up alittle business, which so completely 
astonished the Senator that he failed to 
take further notice of her personal appear- 
ance. 

‘*] have been commissioned by some 
friends of mine, of yours and mine, Senator 
Smith,” she said, nervously trying to open 
a small satchel she carried, ‘to tender you 
what they wish to be considered merely as 
a slight token of their esteem. They wish 
to let you know that they recognize with 
gratitude the superior statesmanship that 
is about to bring on the passage of the 
‘Jones Patent Bill,’ and they hope that 
nothing will interfere with the purposes you 
have in view.” 

She smiled sweetly, and handed George 
an envelope to pass to the Senator, who dis- 
covered that it contained a check for five 
thousand dollars. 

He put it back into the envelope instantly 
and motioned to his servant to return it to 
her. It was the first time in all his life 
that any one had ever dared to approach 
him with a bribe, and he did not trust him- 
self to speak fora moment. He saw that 
she looked frightened. Did she really com- 
prehend what she was about, in the hands 
of the lobbyists who had sent that check? 
Was she the quintessence of simplicity or 
of audacity? 





**Oh! Iam afraid you are offended for 
some reason or other,” she said, getting up 
and turning genuine red. ‘‘I’m sure I did 
not think I was doing any harm in bring- 
ing that to you. I supposed it was a pres- 
ent, which I’m sure must be due you for 
your kindness.” 

‘It is a bribe.” 

‘“‘A bribe! Ob! then you'll forgive me; 
certainly you must forgive me!” 

‘*Your friends are interested in the pas- 
sage of that bill, and wish to buy my vote 
in the committee room. They are the most 
unscrupulous lobbyists in Washington.” 


‘“‘Oh! they are not my friends. Did I 
say they were my friends? They are not 
my particular friends. I was coming here 
to live to escape that horrid boarding-house, 
where I was sick, and they asked me, just 
as a favor, to hand you this.” 

She quite lost control of herself, and 
began to cry. Luckily for the Senator, 
Thompson made his appearance at this 
juncture. 

‘*Thompson,” he said, immediately, ‘‘ if 
you will step around to the Post-Office with 
Mrs. Clinch and introduce her there for me, 
perhaps a place can be found for her at 
once.” 

She snapped the lock of the little satchel 
on the dreadful check and jumped up, dry- 
ing her eyes as she did so. This was some- 
thing definite and decisive on the part of 
the Senator, which she showed she was 
ready to take advantage of. As she went 
out with Thompson, she threw back to the 
Senator one of her most bewitching smiles 
of adieu. 

He congratulated himself that he was rid 
of her for the rest of the day, at any rate, 
unless Thompson proved less shrewd than 
usual. But the knowledge that she was 
located there in the hotel—actually on the 
same floor with him—began to annoy him 
a great deal. She had worried him out of 
patience in regard to the pension business 
and had bored the entire committee into 
exasperation; she had given him and his 
secretary the mumps; she had attempted 
to bribe him finally. What in the world 
would she do next, now that she had come 
and camped out at his very door? 

The answer to this inquiry came to the 
Senator that night in the guise of a dream. 
His feverish fancy gave him notice that the 
Widow’s next design would be to marry 
him in spite of himself, and the warning 
sent him flying from pillar to post to avoid 
her. This employment kept kim in a state 
of great excitement the most of the night, 
and when he woke in the morning he found 
himself bathed in a cold perspiration. An 
hour or two later his physician told him 
that he had taken cold, and cautioned him 
that the mumps was not an illness to be 
trifled with. At ten o’clock the General, 
happening in, found him a very sick man, 
propped up in bed, surveying himself in 
the mirror of a dressing-case opposite—the 
picture of woe and despair. His neck was 
a mass of swollen flesh, his head was 
bandaged with a towel, his eyes were blood- 
shot, and his whole aspect was decidedly 
dejected. 

**For Heaven’s sake, General, turn that 
glass sideways,” he said, ‘‘so I can’t see 
any longer what that Widow has brought 
me to!” 

** She'll marry you next, Smith, as sure 
as you're alive; and if she could see you 
now, she would find you perfectly irresist- 
ible.” 

“« How can I ever get rid of her and all the 
others like her who are pestering me from 
morning till night? How can the nation 
expect a man to do his duty as a statesman 
while the mob of place-hunters are given 
full swing to demand his whole time, and 
the people at large are clamoring for gar- 
den seeds and public documents?” 

“‘That’s the question. So say we all of 
us!” the General agreed, rubbing his bald 
crown and taking a turn or two across the 
room. ‘* You may leave the Widow to me, 
though, I guess. I'll get rid of her for 
you.” 

“T shall be eternally obliged to you if 
you succeed.” 

“Pll tell you, then, what you do,” said the 
General, turning around suddenly. ‘‘ You 
send Thompson out to St. Louis under 
sealed orders. I'll make them out myself 
in official language; and if they are fal- 
filled to the letter, there’ll be an appoint 
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ment arranged for him immediately that’ll 
give him a good thing of it out in the In- 
dian Territory.” 

““T don’t quite catch ‘your meaning,” 
said the Senator, looking puzzled. ‘*‘ You 


‘have no reason for wishing Thompson to 


lose his scalp; have you?” 

‘*He’ll lose his head, unless I’m mis- 
taken,” the General replied, winking and 
helping himself to some tobacco. ‘‘ Send 
him to the Baltimore and Ohio depot to- 
morrow evening, bound for St. Louis. T’ll 
fix things after that.” 

He winked again significantly as he went 
out, leaving the Senator glumly amused at 
his suggestion. 

Before night the Widow sent the Sena- 
tor word that the General had got her a 
pass to St. Louis, where she was going at 
once to meet a friend of the General’s, 
whom he thought would obtain a place for 
her. She hoped to be forgiven for the 
events of the previous day. ‘‘ It really and 
truly never entered my stupid little head,” 
she wrote, ‘* that the check was intended to 
be a bribe.” 

As the mumps continued rapidly to get 
the better of the Senator all that day and the 
next, and quite upset him for the time, he 
cannot be held responsible perbaps for what 
happened. The General took affairs out of 
his hands, and managed them according to 
his own discretion. After about forty-eight 
hours he bustled in, bringing a telegram 
from Thompson. 

‘*Now then, Smith, hurry up and get 
through with this mumps business,” he 
said. ‘*We need you up at the Capitol, 
and the Widow has vanished.” 

The telegram read as follows: 

“Allright. Ill do it according to written in- 
structions. The thing is a foregone conclusion, 
Send on the commission without delay. 


‘“* THOMPSON.” 
‘*He’ll do what?” asked the astonished 
Senator. ‘* What is it that’s’a foregone con- 


clusion?” 

‘*He’s going to marry the Widow, and 
take her out to the Indian Territory just as 
soon as I can get the appointment for- 
warded. Don’t you see? They met on the 
cars, and have been running away with 
each other all the way out to St. Louis 
without suspecting it.” 

‘* We mustn’t let the joke go any further, 
really. It won’t do.” 

‘Thompson is a patriut and a brave 
man,” said the General, eloquently. ‘* He’s 
doing his country a service, and he shall be 
rewarded. Would that we only had a 
thousand more such men right on hand, to 
go and do likewise!” 

‘*But we mustn’t let the poor fellow 
make a martyr of himself,” the Senator in- 
sisted. ‘‘No, no.” 


Mrs. and Mr. Thompson’s cards were 
sent from the Indian Territory in the course 
of the month. 
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THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 
A TRUE ACCOUNT. 





BY ANNIE BOLLES WILLIAMS. 





He was a broad-shouldered, keen-eyed 
man, with an intelligent, wide-awake ex- 
pression of countenance. He came into a 
lawyer’s office, on a matter of business. 
His mother had recently died, and this ren- 
dered a change in his will necessary. 

‘*T see that you are a business-like man,” 
said the lawyer. ‘“‘ It is not every one who 
attends to a will so promptly.” 

‘** But I’m a railroad man, and that makes 
a difference. An engineer may meet with 
an accident any day, in one way or another, 
without expectin’ it. At any rate, that’s a 
possibility I’m a-tryin’ to live up to.” 

“Ah, you are an engineer; are you? I 
have a great respect for engineers. I have 
often envied them, as I have seen them put 
& ponderous train in motion, by a mere 
touch of the hand on the lever. By the 
way, is there any truth in those stories that 
come out in the papers every once ina 
while, about hair-breadth escapes, locomo- 
tives running away, with firemen and en- 
gineers asleep; burning oil trains, etc.?” 
“T reckon there’s some truth in some on 
em, or might be jest as likely as not. I had 
® hair-breadth escape myself not so long 


480; sech a ove as I never want ag’in, now, 
T tell you.” 


“Ahem 


’ ‘* Yes, sir; and it’s made about as much 
change in a man as anything ever did; that 
an’ Mary.” 

“Tf you have time and wouldn’t mind 
telling me, I should like to hear about it,” 
said the lawyer, folding the will and passing 
it to the engineer, who looked it over, be- 
fore replying. Ashe put the document in 
his coat pocket, he said: 

‘Well, I’m in no particular hurry, as I’m 

off for over Sunday. [I'll tell you about it, 
though for a good while I didn’t like to say 
much about it, éven to Mary, and she didn’t 
like to speak on it, neither; though we both 
thought on it a good deal, I reckon. It’s 
worn off now, and I can tell about it as 
coolly as I could of any other man’s adven- 
ture. 
‘“* Well, sir, ’twasas foggy, drizzly a night 
as ever you see; damp and sticky and raw 
and dark, you'd better believe. The dark- 
ness wa’n’t of no account; but the fog was 
so thick I couldn’t see the red lights on the 
cars behind me. I was runnin’ east with a 
long line o’ freight cars, and other freights 
a-followin’ behind. 

‘“* Well, sir, we got along well enough, of 
course, till we come to the mount’in. It 
aint no very steep grade on t’other side; 
but as you come down this side, there’s a 
mighty long, steep grade, where we have to 
put the brakes hard down, and take in the 
slack. 

‘* Well, sir, we'd no sooner started down 
this side in arnest, than it come into my 
head, all on a suddin’, that some of my cars 
had dropped off as we come over the 
mount’in. I don’t know what put it into 
my head; it’s a kind o’ instinct we engi- 
neers git to have, without seein’ or feelin’ 
anything; or, mebbe there’s a little differ- 
ence in the motion o’ the train that makes 
us feel when anything’s wrong, Anyhow, 
it came into my head, all on a suddin, that 
the caboose and some o’ the back cars had 
dropped off.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted the 
lawyer, ‘‘but is it a common thing for cars 
to drop off in that style?” 


‘“‘No! ’taint particilarly common; but 
‘taint exactly oncommon, neither. You see, 
the couplin’s git worn sometimes, and any 
suddin wrinch, like pullin’ up grade, or goin’ 
round a sharp bend, or a jar of any sort, is 
more or less likely to throw a car off. If 
you know jest when it happens, and you’re 
not on the side of a mount’in, as I was, it 
aint of so much consequence; you kin jest 
back up and ketch it onag’in. Buthere was 
I, started over the top o’ the mount’in, and 
bound to go like lightin’ and blazes, if the 
brakes wa’n’t hard down. If the back cars 
with the caboose was dropped off, and the 
brakeman along with ’em, what could 
stop the train from slidin’ down like mad, 
and dashin’ everything to bits? 


‘* Well, sir, I looked out; but I couldn’t 
see the lights behind me, on ’eount o’ the 
fog, and no more could the fireman. 

‘**Tt’shigh time to put down them brakes,’ 
says I. 

‘“‘The words were hardly out o’ my 
mouth, before we began to go down like 
Jehu. 

‘*** Pat,’ says 1, as ca’mly as if we were 
riding over a level track on a May morn- 
ing—for, new I had made up my mind to 
die, I felt more cool and clear headed, it 
seems to me, than ever I did afore in my 
life, and as if I could be cut up without 
flenching. I had shet off the steam the 
minute it came into my head that them cars 
had dropped off; but that engine was jest 
flyin’ along the rails, with the cars a-thun- 
dering behind her, and I felt, all in a min- 
ute, that the train and Pat and I, would be 
knocked to flinders in a jiffy— 

‘*« Pat,’ says I, ‘the caboose and the hind 
cars have dropped off, and we haint no 
brakeman. We shall be smashed up, if you 
don’t back up on the cars and put op some 
brakes. Hurry up!’ 

‘Pat was a green hand; he hadn’t been 
railroadin’ enough to know much about 
danger. As I looked ca’m and spoke ca’m, 
he wa’n’t much frightened. He jest went 
back as a matter o’ course. 

“T thought he’d fallen overboard, or 
couldn’t turn the brakes, or something; for 
we went on, lickity split, the sparks a-flyin’ 
drom under the wheels, and everything 
spinning like mad. The engine trembled 
like a leaf, and I expected every second 
that she’d jump the track. 





‘‘ All at onte, Pat came back, a big hero 
without a-knowin’ it; for I was mortal sure 
he was enough of a coward, and would ’a’ 
jumped off the train if he’d a-known what 
the danger was. 

***Couldn’t you put ’em on?’ says f. 

***And sure and aintI? I put on iv’ry 
one on ’em,’ says he. 

“**Go back and take the slack on ’em 
with that ere pickax, as quick as you can!’ 
says I, 

‘*He stopped a second or two, with a 
kind o’ blank, won’erin’ look on his face 
that I can see now. 

‘“«<*Tf you don’t want this train smashed 
up, go back!’ I shouted, wavin’ my hand in 
a commandin’ sort o’ way, but jest as ca’m 
as ever. 

‘*He took the pick and went back, and 
then I thought of the sand box, and I let 
the sand down on them rails in a hurry. 

‘‘ For a minute—and I tell you them min- 
utes seemed like hours—there wa’n’t no dif- 
ference to speak on; the sparks and fire 
round them wheels looked like a stiddy 
flame. 

‘*But we'd got down the steepest part 0’ 
the grade by that time, and Pat—good luck 
to him—had managed to take the slack of 
the brakes, though he came back with one 
end of the pick broken short off. The sand 
helped the brakes to ketch, so the speed 
was slacked considerable, after a little; but 
we'd got sech a momentim, that, after we 
were clear down the grade, we came rat- 
tlin’ through the village pretty lively, and 
were two miles beyond it, at the bridge, 
afore I could bring the train to a standstill. 

‘* Well, sir, I didn’t have no time to be 
thankful, jest then; for the ‘Modoc’ was 
due on the up-track,fand my cars and ca- 
boose was back over the mount’in’, with 
other freights a-followin’ on behind ’em, 
and ’twas my business to go back for ’em, 
and no time to be lost. Pat and I went 
back with the engine, and found the cars 
and caboose. Two of the brakemen had 
gone back with lanterns to signal the other 
freights, in the fog, and they were all in a 
great worry, thinkin’ our train had smashed 
up goin’ down the mount’in, and the ‘ Mo- 
doc’ would run inte the wreck. They were 
glad enough to see us safe and sound, and I 
hitched on the cars and caboose and 
brought ’em on all right. 

‘‘T hadn’t been married but two months 
then, and the fust thing I thought of, you 
may believe, when we began to fly down 
that mount’in, was how Mary would feel, 
and that I shouldn’t never s¢e her sweet, 
pretty face ag’in. I felt more’n that, to be 
sure; there’s many a thing a man feels all 
in a minute, when he’s facin’ death of a 
suddin’—things that are too big to talk 
about much, aad which I didn’t say much 
about afterward, even to Mary; though 
she’s cute enough to know a good many 
things that aint said, and can read me like 
a book. 

‘‘ Well, sir, when I got home, ’bout four 
in the mornin’, Mary was a-sittin’ up for 
me, crouched over the fire, with her ghawl 
round her. 

‘* Jest as soon as1 came in, she jumps up 
and throws her arms around my neck. 

‘**What are you up for?’ says I, in a sort 
of a husky voice. 

‘**What are you so late for?’ says she, 
and then as soon as she looked at my face, 
she turned kind o’ white, and dropped her 
hands, and clasped them, and says she: 

*** What has happened, William?’ 

‘** *Nothin’s happened, not as I know of,’ 
said I, kind o’ droppin’ into a chair; feelin’ 
as weak as a baby, and as if I didn’t want 
to speak another word for a month, though 
I felt jest as strong as Samson all along, 
till I came inside that door. I ’spose ’twas 
what some folks would calla reaction; or 
that’s what Mary, who is mighty correct 
about things, called it afterward. 

‘Well, sir, I didn’t git on very fast 
somehow, in tellin’ Mary about the ride 
down the mount’in. It took part o’ the 
time to drink the hot tea she’d sot before 
me, and sometimes she interrupted me by 
a-putting her arms around my neck ag’in, 
and sometimes I stopped to squeeze her 
hand, and look at her, to make sure she was 
there, and once I put some toal on the fire, 
and bent down to stroke the cat’s back. 

‘* But I got through the story at last, with 





as much of the reality as I could git inter 
the tellin’ on it; for I began to wonder 





more’ n’‘more why that engine didn’t jump 
the track—as she oughter in all reason—in 
which case there’d been no story for me to 
tell, nor poor Pat neither, and Mary would: 
n’t’a’ sot there lookin’ so happy and thank- 
ful, in a scared sort of a way, with my hand 
warm and strong in hern. 

‘‘Well, sir, when I got through, Mary 
gits up, and pulls me by the hand, and 
says: 

‘*¢Let’s kneel down, William, and thank 
God.’ 

‘« Now, I don’t remember as I ever knelt 
down afore to thank God for anything; for 
I never was one of your Sunday-school 
boys, and when I grew up I didn’t take to 
meetin’s. "T'was a wonder to folks that 
Mary married me, as she was a good meet- 
in’ gal, and might ’a married the deacon’s 
son if she’d ben amind to. But I was kind 
o’ taken by surprise, and you'd better be- 
lieve I was thankful enough to have Mary’s 
hand a-pullin’ me anywheres, and I wasn’t 
a-going to cross her in anything, if I could 
help it; so I didn’t make no objection. 
Fact was, I was kind o’ glad to kneel down 
beside her wih my arm ‘round her, any- 
way; didn’t make no difference to me 
whether I was a-kneelin’ or a-sittin. 

‘** Now,’ says she, ‘let’s thank Him for 
all his goodness.’ 

‘** Why, Mary,’ says I, ‘I can’t say but 
them ere wheels might ’a’ kept on the track 
by some nat’ral cause, and I reckon they 
did, and might, jest the same, if you hadn’t 
ben a-waitin’ for me, and if Pat and I 
hadn’t been o’ no account to any one in 
creation. There’s many a better man than 
what I am has ben smashed up, when 
there wa’n’t no sech seeming danger; so I 
don't see ’s there any use in thanking God 
for it. You see, I don’t look at sech things 
jest as you women and the church folks do. 
I don’t wan’t to be a hypocrite and thank 
God for savin’ me, when I aint sure at all 
that he took any pains about it, o: laida 
finger to interfere with the nat’ral workin’s 
of things.’ 

‘*She sort o’ hesitated then, and looked 
kind o’ puzzled. 

‘**T don’t never want you to be a hypo- 
crite, William,’ says she, in her pretty way. 
and I don’t know, myself, jest what saved 
you; but you are here, well and safe, and 
I’m so thankful!” 

***80’m I, now I think on’t,’ says I, 
hearty enough. 

‘** Well, then,’ says she, ‘as God made 
us, and naterally loves us, and is over all, I 
think it’s no more’n right that we should tell 
him that we’re thankful, even though he 
knows all about it. Of course, my father 
used to know that Le took care of me right 
along, and could see when I was happy; 
but I used to thank him jest the same, and 
tell him how happy I was, and how much I 
loved and trusted him} and it pleased him.’ 

‘*«That’s so,’ says I. ‘You go ahead, 
then. I can’t talk as well as you can; but 
Ill follow you in my heart, and he’l] know 
it.’ 

‘*So Mary said a little prayer, as good as 
any minister’s, and better’n agood many of 
them; and then we got up, and I felt hap- 
pier because we'd knelt down and prayed; 
and I told Mary so. 

‘* Well, sir, I hadn’t been a meetin’ man, 
as I was sayin’, though I did go to meetin’ 
once in awhile, to please Mary, when I 
wa'n’t out with atrain; and sometimes I 
thought, if it wa’n’t for bein’ by Mary’s 
side, and seein’ her so pleased with my 
bein’ there, I'd jest as lieve be out with my 
engine; for ’twa’n’t no harder work than 
tryin’ to make out what the minister meant, 
and what the Bible talk meant that he read 
out o’ the whopping big book on the pul- 
pit. Iused to think that if twas chock 
full of sech riddles as he read out on’t, and 
couldn’t always tell the answer to himself 
— cording to his own confession—’twas 
altogether too much for a plain railroad 
man to tackle; and I managed to shy out 
o’ readin’ in Mary’s Bible at home, as she 
wanted me to, though she only said so once 
or twice, and let it drop mighty quiet when 
she see it bothered me. 

‘But after that ere ride, and my gitting 
down on my knees with Mary that mornin’, 
I began to think more about these things. 
So when this ere Sunday question come up 
I began to git interested, from both pints o’ 
view. What with runnin’ most any time, 
and most any length o’ time week-days, 
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and runnin’ Sundays, too, a good deal o’ 
the time, I didn’t have any sure time at 
home, hardly ever. When I was home I 
was tired and sleeny, and hadn’t much 
chance to fix up; and when I did fix up I 
had a kind o’ worn, oldish look, that didn’t 
go well with Mary’s bright, fresh face. T 
began to see that, at that ere rate, I should 
be old afore my time, and afore Mary was, 
when I wanted her to have as smart and 
young and active a man as any other woman 
had, and one as likely to live and take care 
on her. 

‘*Then there was this ere fact a-staring 
at me as it never had afore—that I was a 
poor, weak mortal at the best, and more 
likely than most men to be knocked into 
eternity at any time. I prided myself on 
paying my debts the minute they was due; 
but here was God, who made me, and 
’twa’n’t at all onlikely I was a-owin’ him 
something I hadn’t paid, besides doin’ my 
duty in common ways, and p’r’aps I couldn’t 
pay it no better than goin’ to church Sun- 
days, to hear ’em talk about him, and try 
myself to make out some o’ them riddles. 

‘Finally, I says to Mary: ‘If you won't 
laugh at my bein’ awk’ard about it, I'll read 
out o’ that ere Bible o’ yourn ev’ry Sunday 
morning, when I aint out with the engine, 
and kneel down and say a few words after- 
ward.’ 

‘She looked mighty glad, I tell you, 
though she tried not to look any different 
at all. 

“*Laugh at you, William,’ says she. 
‘What would there be to laugh at?’ 

‘*It was Sunday morning, then, and I 
hadn’t been called out. 

‘***Here’s the Bible, now,’ says she, a- 
handin’ it to me. 

**T was in for it, then; for I don’t never 
mean to go back on my word, if I can help 
it, let what will come. It happened I opened 
at the parable o’ the good Samaritan. I 
was kind o’ encouraged to find so much 
plain sailin’; for there wa’n’t anything in 
that but what I could tackle. To tell the 
truth, I’ve found enough plain sailin’, since, 
in Mary’s Bible, to last a man a lifetime 
and not give him a chance to’ live up to it 
all; so it’s a kind o’ wonder to me the 
ministers don’t let them riddles alone more, 
or only try to guess 'em out for amusement, 
and stick to the plain things for plain peo- 
ple, as a gin’ral thing, sence there’s more 
plain people in their congregations than 
folks that want to perplex their minds over 
what they can’t never understand enough 
to be sartin sure of, anyhow. 


“Well, sir, that Sunday morning, I 
slicked up as neat as a pin, to go to meetin’ 
along with Maury. I hadn’t had more’n 
three hours sleep the night afore; but I 
felt bright and hearty at havin’ a whole 
quiet day afore me. I was as happy as the 
next one, when [ started out with Mary on 
my arm toward the church. We'd got 
about half way there, when I see Pat a- 
runnin’ across lots from the railroad. 

‘**Mr. Drury,’ says he, ‘there’s extry 
freight come in. We've got ter take out 
the ingine and carry thecarson. The Boss 
sint me over to till ye to come down in a 
hirry, mon.’ 

‘*L aint a very bad-natured feller, gin’r- 
ally ; but when I git pretty well riled up, I’m 
as mad as ahornet. Now, I'd ben a-gitten’ 
riled up for a good while over this ere Sun- 
day question, and as Mary said, afterward, 
this was the last feather; and by Jingo 
‘twas areg’lar quill, for I'd ben out two 
Sundays runnin’ already. 

*** You go back to the Boss, Pat,’ says I, 
‘quicker’n lightnin,’ and tell him I won’t go 
out with a train this Sunday nor any other 
Sunday ag’in, for him nor any other man. 
There’s one man they won’t kill, body and 
soul, for their blasted freight; and that’s 
William Drury!’ 

‘** You don’t mane it, now?’ says Pat. 

*«* You'll see,’ says I, walkin’ off toward 
the meetin’ house with Mary, feelin’ more 
set ev'ry minute, specially when I see how 
happy Mary looked. 

‘*But ye’ll get tarned off, sure, now!’ 
screamed Pat, after us. 

*** All right,’ says I, there’s other kinds 
o’ work in creation besides railroadin’. ’ 

‘* Pat stood still a minute, lookin’ after 
us, and then he shouted ag’in: 

‘* «By Bt. Patriek, I’m of yer own mind, 
Mr. Drury; and I’ve a mind to try it me- 
silf!’ 





‘* Well, sir, the Boss sent me word that 
afternoon, that, serce I couldn’t obey 
orders, I might consider myself discharged. 

‘“**T’'m glad of it,’ says Mary. ‘ You area 
free man now; andI hope you won’t go 
into sech slavish business again. I liked 
to have you an engineer for one thing—be- 
cause it was a place of trust; but this 
workin’ Sundays is an uncivilized, degradin’ 
practice.’ 

‘**T must git somethin’ to do, all the 
same,’ saysI. And I started off Monday 
morning’, about ten o’clock, thinkin’ I 
might git charge of a stationary engine, 
omewhere; though it did seem kind o’ 
tame after runnin’ on the road nigh onto 
ten years. 

‘* Well, sir, I hadn’t got fur, afore I met 
the President of the road, walking down 
town, as large as life, a-swingin’ his cane. 
He happened to know me, and says he, 
stoppin’ stock still the minute he sot eyes 
on me: 

*** Why, Drury, what’s up?’ 

“** Dm up,’ says I. 

‘**Why aint you on your engine?’ says 
he. 

“*T'm discharged,’ says I. 

‘** Discharged ?’ says he. ‘ What for?’ 

‘**Tt’s quite a story,’ says I. 

‘* We were jest opposite the Post-Office. 

***Come in here,’ says he, ‘and tell me all 
about it.’ 

‘*So I went in and told him. 

‘* He didn’t say a word till I got through; 
and then says he: 

‘** Aint you the man that saved that 
freight train a-comin’ down the mount’in, 
a while ago, when the rear cars with the 
brakemen dropped off?’ 

‘**T was engineer on that train,’ says I. 
‘ But I never said nor thought I saved it; 
but my fireman, Pat O’Brian, did his duty 
like a man.’ 

‘* *T know all about that, as it happens,’ 
says he. ‘We aint got too many sech 
engineers as you are, and we aint a-goin’ to 
lose any o’ that sort o’ men in a hurry. 
You jest go home and let other work alone; 
you're a-goin to stay on this road, Sunday 
work or no Sunday work. I don’t believe, 
myself, in goin’ back o’ Moses’s time and 
the ancient Egyptians to imitate folks that 
never heard of restin’ one day after workin’ 
six. I believe in meetin’s, too, and ’ma 
meetin’-goin’ man myself. I'd ruther have 
meetin’-goin’ men on our trains than swear- 
in’, drinkin’ heathens, anyway. So you 
go back home, Drury, and I'll see to it. 
It’s my opinion you ought to be ona pas- 
senger train.’ 

‘Well, sir, he did see to it,” said the 
engineer, rising and buttoning his coat up 
to his chin. ‘‘I went out the next week on 
the passenger express, and I and Pat haint 
ben called on to run a train on Sunday 
from that day to this.” 

‘But they run trains as often as ever on 
Sundays, I suppose,” remarked the law- 
yer. 

‘Well, no, not quite, on our road; and 
it aint the President’s fault that they’re rup 
as much as they are; there’s the stock- 
holders and the managers; they won't stand 
at anything that'll raise the stock and divi- 
dends. Taint in human nater, ginerally 
speakin’, to come down very hard on any- 
thing that’s a-bringin’ in money.” 


‘Do you keep on going to meeting, 
pretty steadily?” asked the lawyer, quizzi- 
cally. 

‘‘Lalways go to meetin’ once a Sunday, 
with Mary, and sometimes I go twice. My 
good old mother died thankin’ God that 
she’d lived to see me a stiddy, meetin’- 
goin’ man; and if there wa’n’t any other 
good come outo’ my resolution, that would 
‘a’ ben a good deal. I’m goin’ to stick to 
it, and encourage others to; for I’m happier 
than I was, and Mary’s happier, too; and 
what makes us happier might make other 
folks so. 'Taint but six months sence I 
was discharged and taken back ag’in, and 
I'm better off in several ways for not goin’ 
out with the engine Sundays. I’mstronger 
and fresher, for one thing. Mary says I 
look five years younger a’ready; and it 
wouldn’t be no wonder; for I’ve had a 
chance to rest, to say nothing of the good 
there is for one’s spirits in breaking up the 
pesky sameness of doin’ the same things 
and seein’ the same things seven days out 
o’ every seven.” 

SPRINGYIELD, MAss 





LITTLE LOUIS’S QUESTION. 
BY 8. M. B. PIATT. 


IF everybody in the world should put out every 
tight, 
And go to sleep, and leave the world here in the 
darksome night, 
What would the poor world do, you say? 
My child, it would know where to stay. 


If everybody in the world should go to sleep, 
you know, 
And leave no lights, the sun would rise and find 
the world just so. " 
Because (there can be no mistake) 
Some One outside would keep awake. 
U. 8. ConsuLATE, QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 





THE DUCK’S CAPTOR. 


BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 





Etsiz’s Colls were to give a reception to 
Annie’s dolls, who lived across the street. 
It was to be an out-of-door entertainment in 
Elsie’s favorite spot, under the great wil- 
low by the brook. A prettier play-house 
could scarcely have been found; for it was 
almost entirely shut in by the drooping 
branches of the willow tree, which were 
met and garlanded by sprays of blooming 
clematis. The ground was softly carpeted 
with fallen twigs and leaves. Scattered 
about were moss-grown stones for seats, 
and a large flat rock served for a table. 

Upon this Elsie had carefully arranged 
the dolls’ parlor, sct and placed Belle and 
Araminta in the chairs, while black Tom- 
my waited to usher in the guests and 
wait upon them. 

All was ready, and the little woman was 
beginning to look eagerly for Annie and 
her children, when a sudden commotion 
arose among the ducks which were playing 
on the water’s edge. She turned and saw 
a something making off with one of her 
little ducklings. Itwasa slender animal, 
with a long tail, and glided swiftly beneath 
the water, carrying its prey in its mouth. 

Elsie was a brave little girl and she 
loved her ducks. Snatching up a stick, she 
ran along the bank, calling loudly for help. 
The creature, realizing his danger, used his 
utmost speed, but, finding that he was hotly 
pursued, stuck his head under a stone and 
stupidly stood still, thinking himself hid- 
den. Elsie stopped, too; and vainly tried 
to reach him with her stick. Finding she 
could not do it, she screamed more loudly 
than everfor help; but, like the sensible 
girl she was, did not leave her post to go 
for it 

Annie, coming inthe gate, heard the out- 
cry, and so did Mamma and Bridget in the 
kitchen. Somebody told Cousin Walter, 
and he came running with his pistol. 

‘It is a musk-rat,” he said, as Elsie 
pointed the creature out. 

Crack went a bullet through him, and 
Cousin Walter pulled him out on the bank 
and took the duck out of his mouth. The 
poor little thing was quite dead. Indeed 
it would have been drowned if it had not 
been killed by the grip of its captor’s teeth. 

Elsie took the limp little thing in her 
hand and caressed it tenderly. She even 
shed a few tears over it; but Mamma pro- 
posed a funeral, and, like many another 
mourner, she was soon diverted by the 
preparations. 

The reception was given up and the 
dolls, hastily arrayed in black, assisted as 
mourners. The duck was laid in a little 
box, with an apple-blossom under his wing 
and a rose-bud in his beak. On the out- 
side of the box, Cousin Walter printed: 

“Ducky White, Drowned, June 17th, 18—.” 

Johnny, Annie’s brother, had been at- 
tracted by the shooting, and had run over 
to see what was the matter. At first he 
was inclined to sniff at the funeral as girls’ 
nonsense; but when he saw how heartily 
Cousin Walter,grown man as he was,entered 
into the preparations, he concluded to take 
a share himself; and assumed the combined 
offices of bearer and grave-digger. 

He marched gravely at the head of the 
procession, with the box in one hand and 
the garden trowel in the other. Elsie came 
next, drawing the doll’s carriage, in which 
sat Belle and Araminta, one wrapped in 
Grandma’s shoulder shawl, and the other in 
an old silk neckerchief of Grandpa's. 
Tommy she carried in her arms, and, as he“ 
was black already, she thought he would do 
without any mourning. Annie followed with 





her dolls, but, as they were only friends of 


the family, they contented themselves with 
black ribbons tied on ther arms. 

Mamma, Bridget, and Cousin Walter 
brought: up the rear. The procession 
moved slowly along the path to the bridge, 
and crossing that, turned sharply to the 
left, and erossed a grass plot to the Pet’s 
Cemetery, under a drooping willow, a few 
rods from the one where Elsie had her 
play-house. 

Johnnie dug a neat grave and lowered 
the box into it, while the dolls wept behind 
their handkerchiefs. The little grave was 
filled and carefully rounded; then Belle 
and Araminta each laid a spray of fiowers 
upon it, and their friends followed their 
example. The sad ceremony was just 
completed, and they were turning away, 
when an exclamation from Elsie called 
their attention to Carlo. There he stood 
behind them, solemn as a judge, with his 
tail curled over his back and from it wav- 
ing a streamer of black crape. Who put 
it there was a mystery, for none of the 
family confessed to the deed; but Bridget 
slipped away to the house so as not to be 
questioned, and there was a sly twinkle in 
Cousin Walter’s eye. 

The discussion of the question was cut 
short by a reminder from him that they 


} had still to dispose of the musk-rat. John- 


nie thought that he should be hung as a 
murderer; but Cousin Walter suggested 
that it would be a more suitable penalty to 
skin him, as his coat would make the dolls 
a nice set of furs for the next Winter. 


All agreed to this when they had re- 
turned to the bank of the brook, and saw 
what a pretty creature he was. He was a 
little more than a foot long, and his tail 
measured nine or ten inches. His head 
was shaped much like that of a mouse, and 
his little eyes and ears weie almost hidden 
by long, thick hair. His fur, which was 
soft and silky,*was a dark, rich brown on 
the back, shading to a lighter color on the 
sides, and a soft gray beneath. Thousands 
of such skins used to be exported to Eu- 
rope yearly, to be used in the manufacture 
of hats; and they are still made up for cheap 
furs. 

Mamma looked at the creature curiously. 

**T have often heard of musk-rats,” said 
she, ‘* but I never saw one before. 

‘*Yet there are, probably, scores of them 
within a mile of here,” said Cousin Walter. 
‘*They are shy creatures, who come out 
mainly in the night; but they live in the 
banks of almost every brook and pond in 
the United States, excepting among the 
rice plantations of the South. Happily, 
they are not found there; for they would do 
much injury, though they do little else- 
where except by the occasional destruction 
of a dum.” 

‘* What do they live on?” asked Johnnie. 

‘This one seemed to be fond of duck. 
They generally eat anything that offers in 
the shape of roots, vegetables, fruits and 
small animals.” 

‘*T thought they were a kind of beaver,” 
said Mamma. 

‘* So they are,” he answered. 

‘«They live in much the same way in bur- 
rows along the banks or streams. The en- 
trance is always beneath low-water mark, 
but the galleries are sometimes carried back 
forty or fifty feet, and are raised above the 
reuch of freshets. Sometimes they are arched 
up into mounds. In the center are cozy 
nests, made of moss and leaves. 

‘* How do they get air?” asked Mamma. 

‘-I do not know,” said he, after a little 
thought. ‘‘ Perhaps they do nct need much, 
and they are always careful the water cover- 
ing the entrance shall not be entirely frozen 
over.” 

While he talked, his skillful fingers had 
taken off the skin; and now he fastened it 
smoothly upon a board, and rubbed it with 
salt and alum to prevent its spoiling. 

‘« Now we'll bury the fellow,” said John- 
nie. 

“If I thought no one would faint at the 
suggestion I should say cook him,” said 
Walter. ‘‘He would make as savory 4 
stew as you ever ate.” 

An exclamation of horror broke from the 
girls. 

“Did you ever taste one?” asked Elsie. 

‘‘ Yes,” said he. “Once I was hunting 
with an Indian, in Virginia, and when we 
got hungry, we went to his hut}for dinner. 
His old squaw gave us what I thought was 
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a remarkably nice rabbit pie; but she told 
me afterward that it was musk-rat. If 
Aunty will have this one cooked, I will 
promise to eat him, if none of you will 
help.” 

Mamma looked disgusted; but Bridget 
declared that if Mr. Walter wanted a rat 
cooked, he should have it, and carried the 
creature off to the kitchen. 

So the end of the funeral was a dinner, 
in which, after some hesitation, they all 
joined, and which they united in pronounc- 
ing as palatable as it was unusual. 

CaSTLETON CORNERS, STATEN ISLAND, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “‘ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








FORTY-FIVE BURIED RIVERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


Oh! I own our vine used themselves up early 
in the day in keeping back the mob. I led the 
boys in helping to restore order, and if lint is 
needed, I'm greatly mistaken. Tuck Young said 
there was not blood enough shed to discolor a 
doll’s handkerchief ; though one rough, during 
the row, hit everybody, right and left. He was 
altogether too indiscriminate in his attack to be 
a ringleader ; but was very slick in getting few 
blows in return. I don’t think he was hit a 
real hard one while the rumpus lasted. 

Once he cried out in bravado: ‘If I had a can- 
non I'd fire it till I made the very swab as hot as 
a fire-ball.” The crowd was a perfect jam, espe- 
cially near Blake’s mill. 

‘‘It was not destroyed, you hope!” No, B's 
cottage was somewhat defaced and injured, but 
we saved the mill. 

You would agree no man has a cooler head 
in an emergency, if I should tell the feat he 
resolved on performing in order to get in there 
during the heat of the riot. The extravagant 
reports, 80 universal in a season of excitement, 
made out his escape fearfully dangerous, and, I 
think, we can none of us doubt its being very 
risky ; but the exact account of the deed is to be 
learned from his life alone. 

When all was quiet, I went to an able, high- 
toned man, who has made law a regular study, 
with a message from our company, and told 
‘him our story, but he only smiled wand said: 

“You are too fiery a partisan, Jo. A Quincy 
should restrain his passions. If you wish to 
excel, keep cool. It must mar your influence to 
be so excitable. Of course you can’t be perfect 
as an angel in a minute; a strong character takes 
time and hard work.” 

Without waiting for more platitudes, I at once 
darted out of his office, shut the door with a 
bang, ran down stairs, and went home. 

I found dinner over, the dessert on the 
table ; but cake, apples, almonds and raisins are 
not to my taste at any time. I had to wait 
awhile, however; for brother Eugene seemed 
nearly frantic with pain from the sting of a bee 
which was in some honeycomb a heedless servant 
had left uncovered. Mother put a rag, wet with 
ammonia, on the place before sending for my 
diuner; for she said it must be a very sore little 
spot when he could neither speak nor think of 
anything else. 

If my story of the mob lacks interest, lay it to 
the faet that the prospect of a trip to Niagara is 
in my head, and will soon be, I hope, a 
certainty. 

A VERY HEARTY BREAKFAST, IN TWENTY-TWO 

COVERED DISHES. 


This morning at breakfast each one had some- 
thing to say on the topic of feeding tame birds. 

“In that field yonder I have gathered from 
every acre a myriad of insects for my birds,” 
said Su, garnishing heft remarks with such a 
shrug as to astonish our friend from Chautan- 
qua. I laughed softly, while Su went on talk- 
ing and gesticulating. 

“If I feed one of them before I do Jack, he 
will go at me almost as fiercely as a cross parrot ; 
yet he has more droll, sweet, saucy ways than all 
the others. If I should put on too sombre a 
dress, he would droop or keep silent till I bright- 
ened it up with flowers or gay ribbons; then 
with a manner that shows his approval he cheers 
up at once. 

“He can be effectually distressed by my pre- 
tending to weep; but let any one say: * Beg, 
Jack; beg good fashion,’ and he will twitter 
most pitifully, till I very often feel sorry for 
having teased him. 

“He is not afraid of wind, but terribly fright- 
ened by thunder. 

“There is a spot at one side of the yard to 
which he flies the minute I let him out of the 
cage, where he begins to scratch the enamel on 
the glazed wall, or to pick leaves from the vines 
If I .. out: ‘Stop! I expect you will choke 
youn lf with one, you greedy bird,’ he will open 

is bill in this way.” And Su mimicked Jack in 
such a funny way that we laughed till breakfast, 
was over, E. J. Fannrxa, 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
In muggins, but not in cards. 


In wishing, but not in crave, 

In pungent, but not in sharp. 

In minnow, but not in carp. 

In damper, but not in check. 

In bushel, but not in peck. 

Not very elegant, but very expressive of late. 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
WATER. 


FOR BRIGHT'S 
DISEASE or THE KIDNEYS, 
THE 
GOUTY DIATHESIS, 
STONE, ACID DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, eErc. 

Water in 7 of one doesn | half: 2 oa bottles, 
Springs Dasephict ma ae e any * Adress. 
WATER FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
General Agents. NEW YORK CITY. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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jar mayonaise for 
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raw tomatees, cab- 
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UNION FOLDING BED 


Leads the World ! 
Prices, #25 
and upward. 

Comparison 
noited. 


Garts. Ford &C, 


4 ae 4th St., 
UNION WIRE 

MATTRESS CO 
73 to 88 Erie St., 
Chicago, Il. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


ELEGANT AND DUBABLE. 
Requiremo cleaning. 


N. Y. Brass Furniture Co., 


3 East Fourteenth St., 
New York. 





















































- WHEELER REFLECTORS. 
For all uses, with electric, aver 
kerosene! 






Railroad Cars ond Sta- 

— rt ¥ Mills, Stores, nces, 
eed for everything. 

t lighting also, 

il-lampe and re- 
¥ ination tar su- 
perior to gasoline, or even coal.gas, 

Sod much cheaper. Send for cata- 

logue. Prices greatly request. Agents 

nted everywhere. EELER 

REFLEC TOK Co. 18 Washington St. Boston. Mass. 
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MUSIC 








ARE THE BEST.. 
They are the only ones that are sold by firs t-clase 


deal the worldover. Send cents for circular. 
M. J. PAILLARD & ©0., 680 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 





well as for persons in in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 





strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


V. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 
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FLORENOE SILK MITTENS. 


This engraving the 
A+ ‘of these these sods. pty is published 
protection those 0 
wish to aa mittens -made 


ne FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 

Whatever the design, all real 
Florence Silk Wittens are sold one 
MLORENOGE” on one ena Omend 


i shown | nere is lined in wrist and back throaghous with silk. 
» fitt'ng, and in cold climates are 
durable P| nd die an as sat 


. Ee more comf ee than any 
tan fy e as the best of gloves. 
Eoterp ing Dealers. 






Directions for knitting this design matled free to any person who will send us their address on # postal card 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 





2-Biade Knuife, 50 cts. 
Hand-forged, Razor Steel. 
Good for man or boy, Fine 
3-Biade Koife, $1. All 
blades replaced free if soft cr 
flawy. 














A DAINTY GHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Cut gives exact size of all parte. 

Pearl handle, silver finish. Price, 82, post- 
paid, 48-page list, free. Also,‘ How to Usea 
Razor.” 

MAHER & GROSH, 


14% & Street, Toledo, Ohio, 








37 UNION SQUARE. 


Reduction in price of Instanta- 
neous Photographs to suit the 
times. 


Imperials or Cabinets at $10 per Doz. 


N. B.---Particular attention given to 
Children’s Portraits. 


Elevator from the street. 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER PLATED GO0DK. 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 





VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFAOTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 








Blruat Holday Prenat 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The Guest wratches and clocks m mate in this 
mtry are manafactu 


The £. HOWARD WAN and CLOCK C0,, 
114 Been NT Aa "29, MAIDEN FANE, 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


Nos. 601 and 603 Sixth es 
Nos. 1888 and 1840 Broadway. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON 8t., Brooxiys, N.Y 
their Illustrated Cata- 
fowue at and Pinetree Goods 
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Catalogue «* 
Price List 
OF 
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Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In a, but not in bards, 
In galley, but not in slave. 


25 Park Place, New York. 
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HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Farm and Garien, 


\ The Agricultural Editor wili be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecially interested } 








FARM HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 








Last Summer, when you had so much soft but- 
ter, you inwardly resolved to build an ice-house, 
and fill it this Fall and Winter. Now doit! It 
needn't be expensive! We have known a 10x20 
space in the wood-shed, tightly boarded on the 
open side, to make a very fair ice-house. Have 
sawdust on the bottom ; pack closely and several 
inches from the sides of the building ; ventilate 


crop. It has been at ite work in Illinois and 
other Western States. The eggs are laid in the 
growing wheat in the months of April and May, 
and when the young worms hatch out, they en- 
ter the stem or straw not far from the ground, 
and feed upon its soft, juicy material. Soon 
hard galls are formed, which prevent the flow of 
sap, and, consequently, the straw whitens pre- 
maturely, and the heads do not fill. Every pre- 
caution should be taken to destroy this insect. 
If straw in the mow is thought to contain them, 
it should be gotten rid of before midwinter, as 
sometimes the adult insect emerges in late Win- 
ter. It would be a good plan, also, to burn the 
stubble early in the Spring. Alternate some 
other crop with wheat,and do not let wheat follow 
wheat. The depredations of this insect may be 
prevented by careful watchfulness, as it has not 
yet b a — pest. 





and drain, As you remove the ice, or it wastes 
in Summer, tramp the sawdust to keep it all 
solid. 


There is a vast difference in farmers in respect 
to getting along with their work. It may be set 
down as a pretty certain fact that the man who 
leaves his corn stubs out in the field until snow 
flies, is about that much behind in everything. 
There is usually plenty of time, and the weather 
this year was especially delightful, in October 
and early November to get the husking out of 
the way early. This, of course, applies ouly to 
the eastern mode of farming. Out West corn 
shucking is on a larger scale; but it is not left 
till snow flies. 


Work in the Soaks is it in order now. This, too, 
is something that can be done in the Fall, after 
the hurrying work is over; but the short days of 
Winter, with their ice and snow, are most fre- 
quently chosen. You don’t like to see a huge 
wood-pile at the door? Then have the wood cut 
into stove ‘engths before hauling from the 
woods, especially the smaller sticks. If a buzz 
saw is used to work up the larger wood, of course 
this will be more conveniently done at the house, 
Fill the wood-shed now for next Summer's use, 
and so have seasoned wood to burn, Green 
wood is provoking. 


Cotton-seed meal is the cotton-seed with the 
vil pressed out, or for the moat part, Perhaps 
one-fourth remains in the cake. Thia cake is 
ground into fine meal, and makes one of the 
most concentrated foods that can be procured 
for cattle. Being such, it needs to be carefully 
used, one pound of it being equivalent to about 
three pounds of corn meal, A good authority 
says that two pounds for one meal for a cow, 
given twice a day, ia sufficient, and two ounces at 
once enough for a calf. Perhaps the best effects 
will be obtained by feeding it with bran or mid- 
diings. The value of cotton-seed meal lies in 
this, that it provides the elements necessary for 
flesh, fat, bone, and also milk and cream. 

Cows need water as much as food, although 
it is not always so considered, Especial- 
ly in cold weather, water is thought to be 
annecessary. The following will throw seme 
light on the subject. A writer says: “If a man 
weighing 150 pounds can drink three gallons of 
water in a day, how much can a cow weighing 
eight times as much, and giving three gallons of 
milk, drink? It would be safe to say twenty- 
seven gallons, or ten ordinary pailfuls.” We 
think the if a rather large one; but the propor- 
tion may be about right. The point is, to give 
cows a chance to get as much water as they need, 
and they will regulate the quantity. 


There is no disease that horned stock is heir to 
so erroneously treated as what is commonly called 
“hollow horn.” The poor animals are made to 
suffer more from the barbaric “cure” of saw- 
ing off the horns, with a view to curing the dis- 
ease, than inhuman “ doctors” think. A writer 
in the 7'ribune has this little hit: ‘‘ He knew she 
had the hollow horn. Oh! yes, She’s got it. 
I’ve cut horns off close to the head to save ’em !” 
And then, when the frantic animal raved about 
the yard, he knew the treatment was effective. 
If some of these *‘hollow-horn"’ believers could 
read some good agricultural paper a year or two, 
they might get some of their erroneous ideas 
sifted out. Some one has said that hollow horn 
is simply another name for hollow belly ; and he 
wasn "t far from the truth. 


A glance through many of our orchards, even 
when the trees are leafless, reveals the fact of 
their unproductiveness, The tendency is to set 
trees too close together, and,’not content with 


. setting more trees than the land will actually 


support in a flourishing condition, we put all 
kinds of crops on the orchard fields, to consume 
the surplus nutriment of the soil. Thirty feet 
apart is near enough for orchard trees, and 
forsy is better. Leave plenty of room for the 
sunlight to get in, and thus prevent the ‘gather- 
ing of humidity ; improve the quality of the fruit 
and give opportunity to train and trim the trees 
in a symmetrical shape. 


The wheat-straw worm is an insect but little 
known in this section of the country, and yet it 


promises to be very destructive to the wheat | 





One by one farmers are waking up slowly to 
the fact that poultry keeping may be made a 
profitable business, But let no one undertake 
it with a view to money-making, unless he has 
time to devote to it and a willingness to look 
carefully into details. The hap-hazard way of 
keeping a few dung-hill fowl is a money-losing 
rather than a money-making business. The 
man who makes the most at poultry-keeping is 
he who can assure himself of plenty of eggs at 
this season and through the Winter, and this is 
not an impossibility, by any means. Early 
hatched pullets are the fowls to keep in Winter ; 
and then they must be kept warm, be well and 
regularly fed, and provided with all the “ lux- 
uries”’ of the hennery. Twice already this Fall 
it has been impossible to find an egg in any of 
our village stores; and what is true of this place 
is true of a bundred others, no doubt. What 
every farm should. have is a well-regulated 
‘poultry department.” 

CaatuaM, N, Y, 

liana cables 


JUDGING HORSES AT PUBLIC 
SHOWS. 


PRUPOSED SCALE OF POIN'Ts. 


Tur following #cale, embraced in fifteen 
points, is divided into two parts, that may be 
designated the structural and the historical parts. 
The first, or structural part, may be used in 
judging any class of horses where inheritance is 
not considered, and the animal that is perfect 
in these twelve points will foot up 100. To ani- 
mals claiming value in pedigree and history the 
additional three points will be applied, and the 
animal that is perfect in all the points will foot 
up 200. With this much toward an explanation 
we submit the scale. 

BTRUCTUBAL POINTS. 

1. Heap.—The size should be in proportion 
to the size of the animal. The form shuuld be 
after the Arabian model : wide between the jaws, 
broad between the eyes, with prominent brain 
development; clean and bony, with lips neat 
and compressed, and nostrils active and 
PN a cckcdnecnetewbeds veeeestencccedboan 10 

2. Eve anp Ean.—Character is shown in 
these organs. Not ouly the size and fullness 
of the eye, but its expression must be consid- 
ered, The ear should be active and thin, and 
SUNOS TMM .cccccce coscevecacceses 7 

3. Necx.—This point will include the set- 
ting on of the head, the length and shape of 
the neck, and the free development of the 
windpipe, especially at the throttle............ 7 

4. SHouLpeRs aND Forgarms.—This point 
will include the slope and strength of the 
shoulders, the hight of the withers, and the 
form and muscles of the forearms, both inside 


5. BarnreL, CouPpLina aNp Croup.—This 
embraces the length, depth and roundness of 
the body, with the strength and spread of the 
loin, and the proper elevation of the croup... 5 

6. Hres, QuaRTERS, STIFLES, AND GASKINS.— 
The symmetry of the hip, the breadth and 
strength of the quarters, the spread of the 





stifles and the lar develop t of the 
gaskins, inside and out, are to be considered 
Sen, COD ANNE De cine decocd cisiediccccceccccces 8 


7. Hocxs, Kyrxs, Leas anp Pasterns.—-This 
point includes the strength and clean-cut 
articulation of all the members of the hock 
and knee joints; the angle of the hocks ; the 
character and strength of the cannon bones, 
and the angle, elasticity and character of the 
RUIIIO sono cn cccccececvetesncnscccsscsocesaé 12 

8. Fext,—The general shape of the feet; 
their position when at rest; the width of the 
heels ; the strength and healthy growth of the 
walls, as well as evidences of internal troubles, 
will be embraced in this point.............. 10 

9. CoLtorn.—According to public taste the 
leading colors may be classed as follows: bay, 
dark chestnut, brown, black, roan, gray. All 
white markings beyond a star and one or two 
white feet are objectionable................ aa Me 

10. Si1zz.—This will be determined by the 
class to which this scale is applied. The mode} 
park horse is the model farm horse; and he 
should be sixteen hands, weighing twelye byun- 
fred pounds. The road and {rotting horse, 
not less than fifteen and a half hands....,,...10 
11, GymuEray ann StyLF,—This embraces 


~ 





the natural and unrestained carriage of the 
head and tail, and the outline of form and fig- 
ure, as presented in a state of animation...... 12 
12. AcTIoN wirHouT Sprep.—This will em- 
brace the action and use of the limbs at the 
walk and at the slow trot, in which the differ- 
ence between a dragging motion and the 
quick, trappy lifting of the feet will be consid- 
ered. The right use of the knee and hock isa 
ONG cincsccrieveccsccscovdeheresonines +8 
HISTORICAL POINTS, 


13. PepigRex.—This is the most important 
single point in the whole scale, and yet it is 
the one that has received the least attention. 
Consider well what the sire and dam each has 
inherited, what each has done as a performer, 
and what each has produced in the stud. Then 
consider the qualifications of the two grand- 
sires and the grandams in the same way. If 
the animal under judgment is running bred, 
consider the running qualifications of his an- 
cestors, but if trotting bred, look only to the 
trotting qualifications. The value of a pedi- 
gree is in the merit of the immediate crosses, 
viewed in the light of inheritance, performance 
GU QUOI, 0 istic nctesedsccertendeccsed 50 

14. PenrorMaNnce.—Ability to perform well 
compensates for a number of shortcomings in 
the inheritance. Nothing but technical ‘rec- 
ords” can be considered on this point. Any 
record is better than no record, Every animal 
intended to produce trotters should have his 
or her speed developed to some extent. The 
character and precision of the gait, with free- 
dom from all artificial appliances must enter 
into the value of this point. ................. 25 

15. CHARACTER OF OrrePRinG.—This point 
applies only to aged and tried sires and 
dams. The credits will be uwarded according 
to the number and class of fast performers 
from a given animal—the age and opportuni- 
ties of competitors being considered. ........ 25 

J. H. Wautace, in “The Cultivator.” 


—- 


THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF 
HORSES AND OXEN. 


Tue comparative value of horses and oxen is a 
topic which has veen tong and ably di d 





something upon the season which may follow. 
If it were to freeze soon after the work was 
done, and remain frozen until nearly Spring, 
there would be but little gained by it; but if 
the Winter were what is called an open Winter, 
with frequent thaws, the results would be much 
the same in its ation upon the soil as if it were 
down two months earlier. In a heavy clay soil, 
or one which needs underdraining, plowing this 
month would fit it for working much earlier in 
the Spring, if the furrows were made in the 
direction of the natural drainage ; but, if across 
the slope of the land, they would fill with water 
and make the land worse instead of better for 
early cultivation. If manure is spread now 
upon sward land that is intended for corn or 
other crops, and which will admit of late plow- 
ing in the Spring, it would, undoubtedly, pro- 
duce an early start of grass in the Spring, 
which, when plowed under, would assist in 
the rapid decomposition of the sod and the en- 
richment of the soil. 

These hints will help the farmer to decide 


whether it will be best for him to plow this 
month, or to draw out manure upon land which 
he intends to cultivate next Spring. At any 
rate, if he finds time, it will pay him to draw out 
the manure he has in cellars and yards; and if 
he does not decide to spread it, he can put it in 
a large heap on or near the field where he de- 
sires to use it in the future. Make a conical 
heap, and cover three inches deep with dry loam 
or peat, and there will be but small loes either by 
evaporation or washing. The fermentation and 
decomposition which will take place in such a 
heap, if well made, will fit the manure better for 
plant food, and will also destroy many of the 
weed seeds in such manure. It has been demon- 
strated that the weed seeds eaten by our animals 
can pass through the digestive organs uninjured, 
-— will readily germinate when returned to the 

; but the heat of decomposing manure in the 
pan effectually destroys the most of them. 
American Cultivator. 








AGRICULTURAL. 
THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 


Is the Leading and St t ft th 
World tor ‘Hatching as ‘Easing Pout ery. It 


is simple and to manage, a beolutery seen, per- 
fectly self reguisding and never fails to hatc 
PERFECT HATCHER ike 
Elmira, New York. 








and on both sides of which there is much to be 
said. In the E&stern and North Middle States, 
where economy of cultivation is so essential, 
and where hay is so much more abundant than 
grain, work cattle are identified with the soii. 
In the South, where the lands are light, an ac- 
tive horse is equally suited to this soil and cli- 
mate, horses of even a small size, and mules in 
their place, are more valuable than oxen, which 
cannot perform the active labor in a hot sun, 
through a long day, in a scorching soil, and per- 
haps acanty food. Steady, hard labor belongs to 
the ox ; if he goes slow, he carries a great burden 
and must have plenty to eat for his faithful la- 
bor. 

An ox can be worked seven or eight years, and 
will then bring for beef more than what he orig- 
inally cost. The horse, liable to a number of 
diseases, will not average ten years from the 
time of his purchase ; and when he dies we get 
only his poor hide. A pair of oxen will con- 
sume double as much hay as a horse; but there 
is double the manure made, and that of better 
quality to carry on an improving system. 

In strong clay land, or where there are many 
stones, oxen are superior to horses for plowing, 
and they are also guod for hauling short dis- 
tances. They seldom get lame or blind, and their 
gearjng costes far less than that of horses. The 
introduction of mowing machines, which re- 
quire speed, have led many farmers to substitute 
horses for oxen; but it is not impossible that 
some ingenious mechanic will yet invent a ma- 
chine which can be worked with oxen, It is 
also certain that by training them when young 
they can be made to travel much faster than 
their general gait. 

If oxen can be more economically and profita- 
bly used than horses, farmers will again raise 
them, boys will enjoy the fun of breaking steers 
in the Winter, and small country towns will take 
a pride in the fine strings of cattle which they 
will exhibit at county cattle shows. Horses will 
always be useful ; but I think that it is a mistake to 
use them altogether in the place of oxen. I do not 
know anything finer than a good ox-team; and 
where you see one you are apt to see good crops. 
Tange, fat cattle make more and better manure 

than small, lean ones, or horses. Of course, 
those who raise oxen must have Shorthorn, Hol- 
stein, Devon, or cattle of some other respectable 
sized breed. A team of Alderney or of Jersey 
oxen would be of little more use than a team of 
tom-cats. If our county societies would offer 
premiums for the best broken steers and cattle, 
raised by the exhibitors—not purchased—it 
might i a tt the cattle of the North. —Amer- 





LATE PLOWING. 


THE practice of spreading manure upon land 
which is to be plowed and planted in the Spring, 
and that of plowing in the Fall for Spring plant- 
ing, have their advocates and opponents, Even 
those farmers who would advocate such methods 
in Beptember and October are doubtful about 
the adyantage of dojng such work in November 
Probably ynch depends upon the gail and, 











FIRST-CLASS FARM FOR SALB.- 1,430 
acres. Price 10,000. For description ap Pp zt 
&.T RALLE, Blacks and ites, Va. 





. 
W. C. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th St. New York City, 
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Po fe Mone At Is ne MAN- 


gi of Plants, Seeds and Flowering Bulbs, 
sent free to all Poe Nurseries and Green. 
houses, Astoria, L. 
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men, For terms, aa. 
eryman, Rochester, N, Y. 





and QTEADY EMPLOY. 
T to successful sales- 
T. B, JENKINS, Nurs. 





aks ANTED hee and Women, Salary 
and Expenses Paid. 
JAM Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 











ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Causes no Pain, 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Not a Liq 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 
ment will Cure. 
Give it a Trial. 


50 cents a Drussis sts. 
ta b il. R 
Coren a owos Brnekinat Sar, Bey 
The Most Extensive Pure Bred | Live 


Stock Establishment in the World! 





constantly 
Arriving. 
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New Importa- 
tions for 1884 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
‘boro, Crawford Co., Pa. 
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GREAT FIRE 


PALATKA, FL! FLA. 


HERRING’S SAFES 
In the Heétels and Business Houses. 


it was then so hot wee had to be poured upon it 
e entire conten ogous, 
papers, and other valuables—are whol nolly preserves 
“LARKI ALLEN.” 
No, 2. 

“One of your safes was severely tested in the fire. 
The contents—money, books, and papers—are all pre- 
served in excellent order, and give us perfect satis- 
faction. ENNERLY & CO.” 

No. 3. 

bi | hed one of your i S in ve. in the POST- 

orrs ort of my an a pers: me" were re- 
re the fire Fearhied the build The safe 
ad a hot fire, and + to be out open. ahha ers in 


it were all presetve: .M,” 
No. 4 
“My books and papers were preserved in one pt 
Herring's Safes in the great fire. EK, T. LANE.* 
No. 6. 


“Your safe was severely tried in Se fire, and I was 
obliged to have it cut open, und all my books 
and papers in exceljent condition, 
N “MARCUS LOEB." 
0. 

“Thad a Herring's Potent Safe in use when m 
store was destroyed, and its contents ere wtih =| 
condition. R. 

No. 7. 
“Safe and vault opened—contents rfect. NE.” 


PA 
____ Saabior Fir First National Bank. 


HERRING’S CHAMPI( CHAMPION SAFES. 


ANUFAOCTURED BY 


HERRING & CO., 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 


i utifal & Lasting for en ae 
NDOWS, DOORS, TRANSO. 


3 Stained 








SUBSTITUTE 


AT omalé. COST. Send for Dlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by muil 25 cents. 


Ww Cc YOUN SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
aVs PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





TABLE RINTING RESSES. 

A hf kinds of Send 3 tee ye Sample 
printing. Cir- 23 @ bes ages of fant 
cular sent free. cards, Mostits. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 194 heres ‘Street. New York. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
signs; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises a)l the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE- 
PLACES, and they are now pre 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street. 


UCKEYE 
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cher Plain or Orna: Iso, man 
IRON TU’ the Wik, RNID, a BUCKEYE TORCR PUMPS, 
Order Hur ated Catalegres — 

MAST, FOOR ¢: 00.7. Springfield, Ghia 





or Hand 


ron ° fing, Best! 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State ot Michigan has more than 4,900 miles of 
railroad and 1 600 miles of Lake tr ansportation ools 
and churches in every him ay public building - all 
paid ae and no debt. "hes Foil an mate combine to 

arge one o is ‘the best fruit State 
cals we perata ‘ot Low priose. 
med a PAMPHLET tain- 
resources of Bi Rag iu the State, which 


by writing to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration I Detroit, Mich. 


A SURE CURE. 


For alt Diseased Hoofs, Galled 
Shoulders and Backs, Cuts 
and Bruises Generally on 
Horses or Cattle. 


VACUUM HOOF OIL. 


This celebrated remed, ay ie is a thick paste @ or salve, 
having peculiarly pen +4 fi conse- 
one oO Ly A it a. ee the ma of the disease 


nd carries perties troleum. 
BEST KNOWN Kesey or  OUARTE CRACK. 
Dest Rosecenen. If your store keeper 


VAC rote rit} Con 10. Rochester, N. ¥. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Yous 5 Smee, 189 180. Freat Street. 


Sa" Farmers ani De Dealers az —} invited to send for 
Circular. 


PAINT 


WITHOUT BENZINE. 





SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO.,| «i 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 
89 Maiden Lane, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 
ADAMS’ 


Corrugated Mevalic Picket Fontes 











Cheaper, more durable, and more vrnamental than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades. 

Silver Medals and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited. 

For Ostalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for terri- 
torial rights, with machines for manufacturing and 
for macaines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C, FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 









PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


SHARTER 











BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEANE’S PATENT 


French Ranges, Broilers 


AND OTHER COOKING APPARATUS 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
274 Front St., New York; and 
76 Market St., Chicago. 
_ Send for Illustrated Circular. 


BARNES’ 
tent 4 Steam 





Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, ete. 
etc, achines on trial if 
desired. Descriptive 


wr @ Sah Andis 





Ne. 303 Buby St. 





SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes 


GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 





*eoyT}OU JOYS uo UsTSep 
io Surmerp Aue url0lj opeur soue A 


T. W. JONES, 
170 and 172 Front St., near Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Tllustrated Catalogue of over 200 designs mailed to 
any address on receipt of request by Postal Oard. 


THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 


Thilo well bnown and thoroughly efficient remedy for 
La: we) bes Tr ey a world-wide reputa- 











aie on durin i & one years; and it is a re- 
— a that ¢ thin’ reputation has sustained 
merits of the medicine it , and not by 
ay buf ne a extn i ve advertising. ‘many thou- 
L wwe will pear r Sestimony to the 

“awe Y'by JOHN L. THOMPSON 
& CO., nor. . ¥. Price 2% cents. sold by ali 





HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January Ist, has been enlgrged by 
adding the“ Sumner House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNIGN SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J, DAM & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 48d Street, N. ¥. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


Soe RaR 


_—_ 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. “The cover has “Tae 
InpEerenpEent” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the réceipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the.receipt of one dollar and 


twenty-Gre conte cgob, The usual price is $1.50, 














THE !NDEPENDENT 


las forsale the foi'cwing named fine Steel Emmxray 
ings and the followime Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. . 200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritohie, the Engraver.............0-++:sssseeerss 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED SLATES. 


Size, 26x40. . 208 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, ‘signed by ony ‘i. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.,..........0+s+-0s0 s+ - bo 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, eat 1 wv 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Bize, 16x20. lov 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Size, 16x40. . oe seeneee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘gixe, 16x30. cesses 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... sreee 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


COREG, FUR. occctncccenccviccisenstssasees 7h 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 

CO, SERGI ocenciscascosorstentsniuennictnns 50 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be add d to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Beeadwas, New Yor 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
4 Numbers (pomtame free)...... 2.2.0. ..ceteeeeee 83 00 
@ mos.) (postage free... soseee BBS 
os > (6 mos,) coscccsemeescee 2 OD 
17 - (4 mos.) *  evoscccegeesenae 8 OD 
13 ° (3 mos,), — ee ae 
4 . (1 month), Ww “sosenesebbibesss 30 
2 * (2 weeks), peneccoonsteees 0 
1 Number (1 week), Spedonis eeevese se. 10 
One subscription two years.............c.ceeeeses 500 
One subscription with one xzw subscriber, in 
one remittance, . 500 
One subscription with ‘two 1 waw subscribers, ‘in 
one remittance......... ogi - 7100 
One subacription three years.. 700 
One subscription with three NEW " subsoribers, 
i BE Sa xrecteconnids dht0uneocrecas uns, 8 50 
One subscription four years... ... 8 50 


One pyaar eh with four NEW subscribers, in 
ORO POMC cis 00000000 cens covccc citons 


Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 


SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
“WORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATER, 


* DRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one #o inclined may read a fewcon- 
secutive numbers of Tax INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subseription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 8 centa, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
seoure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end os the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw” Make all remittances payabic to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t# Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReoisteReEp Letrer, The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


eo on pay a Jal is 
per, an renew two or wee’ 
© expiration, 20 that no loss of FAN Jay 


oar, REOEIPT of th 
for the ted to RENT tt ree lt ye 
ye ae EW at fr 


BERS are Partionlarty ested 
the ny of their su ep is iis alwaye 





i us w 
eae et ae dia 
Street, 
an oar te in asa m to seek 
are o¥ . f Agents in 0; ve subscriptions 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
18 84 884. 


OruER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


8, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Adserticomente, Last Faced Bustnesaletion 


EMMA. cared dove. nares Ibo. ses (ga ai eo 
ae tie 


th)..7 
1 ie mp re 0c, 
a {Ewelve ioe. 52“ = (twelve * 











FInaNomuaL roa if PER AGATE 


WORIOMB. 000000 0ccce9ee Z2r=8 Coe 6 tam. 
pMABMIAgER AD EAT, ad isp. four lines, 





t, 
baymante oc advertin in advance 
THE “sah 
951 Broadway, Now York, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{December 11, 1884. 











IVORY | 
SOAP 


99; Pure. 


Exceils all toilet soaps. 


Free of charge, A full size cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, 
if mx two-cent stamvs, to pay ggetege are sent to 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnat ention this paper 











EC CONOMY GAS STOVE 


40 ZQ00IViVS 404 ONES 


sasoding [[¥ 10} 82A0}y JUSTAIG OF 
“ONILVIH ONY SNINOOD YOI 





is" <2 
AMERIUVAN METER COMPANY, 
Nalesrooms, 223 Sixth Avenur, New York. 


Fr. Beck & Co.. 


Manafacturers and [Importers ot 


WALL PAPERS 


Invite an examination of their new exhibits of 
original and exclusive designs of their own 
manufacture, as well as latest importations, 
including English, French, and German gooda, 
acknowledged by the trade as the finest line 


The Perfection of 
WALL 


AND 


“— CEILING 

Mibler, DECORATION. 
Over 100 

NEW DESIGNS. 


Protected by Patents. 
FR. BECK & CoO., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN TLE U. 8. 





THE UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF LINCRUSTA 
WALION HAS INDUCED US TO PREPARE 
ESPECIAL DESIGNS THAT ARE EXCLUSIVE 
AND NEVER DUPLICATED. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th St. 


N. B.—DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE 
OPENING OF THE NEW LINORUSTA-WALTON 
SHOW-ROOMS, COR. 5TH AVE. AND NTH 8T. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
&WARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 

ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. 


pReyons of oem class, station, and condition can 
be found that will praise the use of Ridge’s Food 
for infants, children, and invalids. It has stood the 
test of time, and still leads. Sold by Druggista, 











FSTERBROOK °"5Eks ~<a 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 833, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, % John 8t., New fork. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Unite Sekare, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Kine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


Ye ESENTATION ARTICLES. 
%, WM. ROGERS. 
SPG “ts, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Manufactured in _ under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 


Highest possible price paid for Watches, Silverware, 
Jewelry, no matter what condition. Refining done 
on the premises. Headau uarters for the purchase, 
we =e and exchange of uplicate Wedding Preseute: 


amon 


etc. 
silver SB | Taya ee boon [are ers’ ak partion af a Wine Diamonds « specialty. Care 


tully matched pairs @66 to Ay 000, Misees’ pairs $20 to $40. Diamond Bracelets $20 to 61,000. 
#500. Collar Buttons $5 to $10u. 




















J. HH. JOHNSTON, 
150 Bowery, New York. 


__ Established 1844. 


STAINED GLASS, 2m "= 


A SPECIALTY. 





ALERED GOD WIN & CO., 
1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 





THE Bar ee, FF UTR aA AT $Og3 PAT 


Rei constructed u an entire new prin- 
cick : — after having once en’ 
vase through the entire eoet of eac’ Socline fore going to 
tie boiler as condensation, The entire ou ‘ace being in 
immediate contact with the cold air, the result is, that tue 
maximum amount of warm air is — with the utmost 
economy in f We claim yw ea larger heating 
surface to the space occupied and weig’ t “4 casting, than any 
other Radiator in the market 
ey are in extensive ay 9 many of the leading cities of 
this country, and are giving ung fied satisfaction, and they 


are Prone ie Dae tes M RADAA 
(Bee cut) is a new articlein the mz the most 





useful fcr the purpore ever to Tt Ce the ordi- 
nary room radiator and an oven, or 7 . tt is artis. 
tic in design, and very ornamental 
u Zatprel discount to the trade, Send fo for catalomrue a and price- 
8 
DETROIT STEAM-RADIATOR COMPANY, 
Office: 129 Griswold Street., Detroit, Mich, 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


J.c. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 
ern ote, tole’ sole spent cnt tor mayhers om Patent heme Steant Wngine and Force Pain pomp 


combined. Also owner and éxciusive manufacturer 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 








apron enginasare irably adapted to to rr kinds of ‘im power for driving print- 
8, pumping er, Bawil Joe. ing co nning cotton, and all 
Kinde of aaviculfural ud mechanical Paap teed. “a are furnished at ths following 


Horse Power... .$150 
144 Horse Power.... 190 
2 Horse Power.... 245 
’ Send for descriptive circular. Address 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or, 36 Dey St., New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POP’ STEEDS OF 
TODAY 


8 Horse Power... .#290 
4 Horse Power.... 350 
5 Horse Power ... 420 








VY 


= = 


ZI Dy | Rend stamp for illustrated cata 





ne, 
WAG THE POPE M’F’G Cv., 
697 Washington &t.. Boston 


TT) "y Oarriages. A large stock 
STUDEBAKER aware on hand at their 
Palace Repository, 283 State Street,CutcaGo, ILL. __ 
STUDEBAKER Wagons with Cast or STEEL 
SKEINS, US8 AXLES, SLOPE- 
SHOULDER Spoxss, the best in 


the world. Now(a alogues. Chicago Repository, 233 
State St. STUDEBAKER Bros. Mra.Co..8ou Bend.ind. 





Tone Toul Warkmanshiant Dn Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Stseet, 
Baltimore... No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. 


ACREAT MUSICAL MARVEL 
- SHONINGER'S 


WY TOE 








INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


ne 


“ii Ia T 


} a wersd. for 






1 Urgans ana 


FOLDING CHAIR 60. . Kew “ian, EM, CONN, 


MasPOTT'S SAD IRON 
COLD HNDorn 


7 ~ 


- = ay 
‘ADVANTAGES - 


oT BURN THE H 
po" petacnaste “No. 
ALNUT HANDLE 


DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS 
IN USE AND 
BEST THREE roy CHEAP, 


ONE HANOLE AND A STAND TOASET. 
FOR SALE BY THE 


‘HAROWARE TRADE: 


i ii AN IANO 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


prt powder never varies. A marvel of purity 

, and ore al than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot bet sold in competition 

ith the muititude of low test, short weight, alum or 
osphate powders. " Sold only in cans. 


Shalw, Aplin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Vataegue. BOSTON, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine Prench China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ..... 1 
e Whi! mch Chips Dinner Seta, 100 pieces. sy 4 
a ta. 44 eee. ~4] 
Richly rated a Shine ine Tee py 
Deco White... 3 i 


rated Dinner i all cok Wes ced 
Decors ed Parlor and nd titons colors ai den ps, els. * oo 
ALSO hary! Ja enna og +s GOODs. 


Illustrated ice List mailed free on 
aan ates = pce rmation ed. 
cL. AAT te RY. (ooper Institute, 


d placed on Uar or Steamer free of 
charge yarge "Bent C. 0. O. D., or on receipt of P. O. M. Order 




















Thom, portecs s substitute for Mother's Milk. 

most nourishin, > for invalids and nurs- 

ing — anes in ~ cl eunates, fpommended by 
sicians. Sold everywhere. n Book 

Khe Care and Feeding of Infants. Bent free. as 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


NO. 1 SUIT. 


Terry, $62 
Plush, @ 














Catalogues sent. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses . 
87 Jonn rs iow York, and 
197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


es, Lron 
— Street Washers, 


ORKS FOUNDED as 1882, 

“Highest medal rded 
SR ay oP oa eae 
at Paris, France, in 


1867 ; Austria, ‘in 
Ig7o; and Conteunial Bx 














$ and 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
— “Chimen é for or Churches, Tevet peer 
ramos a ce. 








& Co., Baltimore. Md 








“Tux INDEPENDENT” Paess, 21 anv 88 Ross StRect 
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